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rience devenj^aof age, w not im- 

mediately felt; cy the people. Ine habits of order minority, 
and obedience wHith the barons had been taught 
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HISTORY OR ENGLA^JD, 
during the long retgn oi Ed ward, ftill influenced 
them } and the^autojtjf 
thedul^|Iancg]|ir^.4ork a^ 

Jiced to reprels, for a time, the turbulent fpint to 
which that order, In a weak reign,' was fo often fubjeft. 
The dangerous ambition too of thefe princes them- 
lelves was checked by the plain and undehiable 
title of Richard, by the declaration of it inade^ in 
parliament, and by the affeftionate regard which 
the people bore to the memory of his father, , and 
which was naturally transferred to the young fove- 
reigh upon the throne. The dilfereht charafterg. 
alfo of thefe three princes rendered them a counter- 
poife to each other; and it was natural to expeft, 
that any dangerous defigns which might be formed 
by one brother, would meet with oppofition fi oin the 
others. La ncafter , whofe age and experience, and 
authority'*uncfer?!ie late king, gave him the afeend* 
ant among them, though his integrity feemed not 
proof againft great temptations, ^ngitlier .p.f ^ 

GfAji 

t emp er.^ .prfleh- 

popu^y but being the yoimgelr of the family, was 
feufained by the power and authority of his elder 
brothers. There appeared, therefore, no circum- 
ftance in the domestic lltuatlon of Eiighmd which 
might endanger the public peace, or give any im- 
mediate apprehenfions to the lovers of their country. 

But as Edward, though he had fixed the I’uc- 
Ceflion to the crown, had taken no care to eftablilh 


a plan of government during the minority of his 
grand fon, it behoved the parliament t« fupply this 
defefl: : And the houfe of cosnmons didinguiflied 
themfelves by taking tlie lead qn t^ie occafioni 
This houfe, which had been rifiiig to (^pnfide^atlon 
during the whole courfe of the late* reign, naturally 
received an acceflion of power during the minority ; 
and as it was no\v becoming a fepng of bufinefs, the 

ipembers 
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riicmbers chofe, for the firft time, a fpeaker, who c h a p. 

might preferve order in their debates, and maintain 

thofe forms which are requifite in all numerous af- 1377. 
femblies. Peter de la Mare was the man pitched 
on ; the fame perfori that had been Imprifoned, and 
detained in cuftody by the late king, for his freedom 
of fpeech in Attacking the miftrefs and the minifters 
of that prince. Bbt though this eleftion difeovered 
a fpirit of liberty in the commons, and Was followed 
by farthgr attacks both on thefeminiflers and on Alice 
tierce they were ftill too fenfible of their great 
inferiority, to aflume at firft any immediate fliare in 
the adminiftration of government, or the care of the 
king’s petfon. They were content to apply by pe- 
tition to the lords for that purpofe, and defite them, 
both to appoint a council of nine, who hiight direft 
the public bufinefs, and to chufe men of virtuous 
life and converfatlon, who might infpeft the condufl: 
and education of the young prince. The lords 
^implied with the firft part of this requeft, and 
eleded the bifhops of London, Carlifle, and Sa- 
iifbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Rich- 
ard de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John 
Devereux, and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they 
gave av.thority, for a year, to conduft the ordinary 
courfe of bufinefs \ But as to the regulation of the 
king’s houfeliold, they declined interpofing in an 
.olfice which), they faid, both was invidious in itfelf, 

' and might prove difagreeable to his majefty. 

The commons, ds they acquired more courage, 
ventured to proceed a ftep farther in their applica- 
tions. They prefented a petition, in which they 
prayed the king to check the prevailing cuftom 
among the barons, of forming illegal coiifederacies, 
and fuppprting each other, as well as men of infe- 
rior rank, in thO’violations of law and juftice. They 
received from the tKrone a general and an obliging 

®Walfin^. p, ijo.p S ^Rymcr, vol. vii. p. l6t. 

R a nnfwet 
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c H A p. anfwer to this petition i But another part of theif 
. application, that all the great ofScers Ihould, during 

1377. the king’s minority, be appointed by parliament, 
•which feemed to require the concurrence of the 
commons, as well as that of the upper hoiife, hi 
the nomination, was not, complied with ; The lords 
alone afltimed the power of appointing thefe officers : 
The commons tacitly acquiefced in the choice ; and^ 
thotight that, for the prefent, they themfelves had 
proceeded a fufficient length, if they but at^vanced 
their pretenfions, though rejefted, of interpofing in^ 
thefe more important matters of (late. 

On this foot then the government ftood. The 
adminiflration was conduced entirely in the king's 
name : No regency was exprefaly appointed : The 
nine co.unfellors and the great officers, named by 
the peers, did their duty, each in his refpeftive de- 
partment : 

“uiKlI^ efeeciaiiy of the /duke" ofXancafter, whs?,, 
was in reality the . 

was dlflblved^ after the commons 
had reprefented the neceffity of their being re- 
aflembled once every year, as appointed by law 5 
and after having elefted two citizens as thew trea- 
furers, to receive and difburfe the produce of two 
fifteenths and tenths, w'hich they had 'voted to the 
crown. In the other parliaments called during tlje 
minority, the commons ftill difcover a ftrong fpirit 
of freedom, and a fenfe of their own authority, 
which, without breeding any difturbance, tended to 
fecure their independence, and that of the people % ' 
Edward bad left his grandfon involved in many 
dangerous wars. The prefenfions of the duke of 
Lancafter to the crown of Caftile made king- 
dom ftill perfevere in hoftilities againft England. 
Scotland, whofe throne was now filled by Robert 

' Sec note [A] at the Snd«>f the rbh^me. 
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Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the firll prince c h^a p. 
of that family, maintained, fuch clofe connexions 
with France, that war with one crown almoft in> 1377. 
evitably produced hoftilities with the other. The 
French monarch, whofe prudent conduX had ac- 
quired him the firname of wife, as he had already 
baffled all the experience and valour of the two Ed- 
wards, was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to 
a minor king t But his genius, which was not na- 
turally entpr-prifmg, led him not, at prefent, to give 
any cufturbance to his neighbours : and he laboured, 
befides, under many difficulties at home, which it 
was neceffary for him to furmount before he could 
think of making conquefts in a foreign country. 

England was matter of Calais, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne ; had lately acquired poffeflion of Cher- 
bourg from the ceffion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Brett from that of the duke of Britanny ■' ; and 
having thus an eafy entrance into France from every 
quarter, was able, even in its prefent fituacion, to give 
difturbance to his government. Before Charles 
could remove thp Engliffl frona thefe important 
ports, he died in the flower of his age, and left his 
kingdom to a minor fon, who bore the name of 
Chajiles VI. 

, Meanwhile the war with France was carried on 1378; 
in a mamSer fomewhat languid, and produced no 
•enterprife of great luflre or renown. Sir Hugh 
*Calverly, governor of Calais', making an inroad 
into Picardy with a detachment of the garrifon, fet 
fire to Boulogne The duke of Lancafter con- 
dufted an army into Britanny, but returned without 
being able to*perform any thing memorable. In a 
fubfequent year, the'duke- of Gloccfter marched 
out ot^alais* with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 1380: 
8000 Infantry ; and fcrupled not, with his fmall 
^rmy, to enter info the heart of France, and to con- 

5 Rym^r, vol. vij’,p.J[90. ® 'W^alfang. p. 209. 

B 5 tinue 
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t'nue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigno, 
the Brie, the Beauffe, the Gatinois, the Orlcauois, 
till he reached his allies in the province of Britanny 
The duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more con- 
fiderable army, came within fight of him ; but the 
Trench were fo overawed by the former fuccefles of 
the Englifli, that no fuperiority of numbers could 
tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 
troops of that nation. As the duke of Britanny, 
foon after the arrival of thefe fuccours, formed an 
accommodation with the court of France, this en- 
terprife a^fo proved in the iflue unfuccefsful, and 
made no durable impreffion upon the enemy. 

The expences of thefe armaments, and the 
ufual want of ce.conomy attending a minority, much 
exhaufted the Englifii treafury, and obliged’ the 
parliament, befides making fome alterations in the 
council, to irnpofe a new and unu(ua,l.t|^^4,]i^|j^^^ 

niT^en of ttcet anu they ordained that, m . 
tevywg ’that‘'Tax’^ opulent fliould relieve the 
poor by an equitable compenfatiop. Tliis impofir 
tion produced a mutiny, which was fuigular in its? 
circuiuftances. All hiftory abounds with exainplea 
where the great tyrannife over the meaner fort s.But 
here the loweft populace ro,fe againft their rulers, 
committed the moil cruel ravages upon fliem, and' 
took vengeance for all former oppreflions. 

The faint dawn of the ar?s and of good, govern-' 
nient in that age had excited th? minds of the po- 
pulace. in different ftates of Europe, to with for a 
better condition, and to murmur againft .thofe, 
chains which the law§, enafted by thfi naughty no- 
bility and gentry, had fo, long imppfed upon them. 
The commotions of the people in .Flanders, the 
mutiny of the peafants in France, we»e the^atural 
eJfefts of this growing fpirit of intiependence j and 


‘ Froiffard, liv, ii. chap. 50, y il JValfiiig, 5^239. 
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the report of thefe events being brought into Eng- c rt a v. 
land, wheiG perfonal flavery, as we learn from ^ 
Froiffard was more general than in any other ijji, 
country in Europe, had prepared the minds of the 
muUitude for an infurreftion. One John Ball alfo, 
a feditious preacher, who affeSed low popularity, 

.Vent about the country, and inculcated on his au- 
dience the principles of the firft origin of mankind 
from one common flock, their equal right to liberty 
and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of arti- 
ficial diffindtions, and the abufes which had arifen 
^rom the degradation of the more confiderable part 
of the fpecies, and the aggiandifement of a few in- 
folent rulers Thefe dodlrines, fo agreeable to the 
populace, and fo conformable to the ideas of pri- 
mitive equality which are engraven in the hearts of 
all men, were greedily received by the multitude ; 
and fcattered the Iparks of that fedition, which the 
prefent tax railed into a conflagration'. 

The impofition of three gloats a head had been i»turicc. 
farmed out to tax-gatherers in each county, who common''’'* 
levied the money on the people with ligour ; and ptoi’i*. 
the claufc, of making the rich eale their poorer 
neighbours of foine Ihare of the burden, being fo 
vague and undeteiiniuate, had, doubtlefs, occafioned 
many partialities, and made the people more fenfi* 
ble of th*e unequal lot which fortune had afligned 
them in the diflribution of her favours. The firft . 
dilordtr was laifed by^a blacl^ipit]^ in a village of| 

E^^ex^ I’he tax-gatherers came to this man’s fhop' 
while he was at woik ; and they Remanded payment’ 
for his daufijiter, whym he aflerte^ to be bejQW lijAC 
a'ge afligned by the * firtute! One of thefe fellows^ 

8 Liv. ii. cl>^. 74. . Fioindid, liv. ii. diap. 74. 

Wdlliflgl.am, pT 375. 

* Theie werStwo verfeo at that time in the mouths of all the 
common people, wBich, m fpitc of prejudice, one caimot but 
itgard with tonic degiec of approbation e 

When Ada«i delv’d and Eve fpan, 

Where fra# then the gentleman J 

B 4 pffered 
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CHAP offered to pt educe a vciy indraiu piool'to the con* 

J3bi, 'Which ihe fatht 1 If feutmg, immediau ly knocked 
out thf. lufiiau’b bi lu with hib haniniei. Iheby- 
lltUitleis applaiitli d iht at'i'ioii, and exclaimed, thaC 
it was full time hii the people to lake vengeance on 
itlieii tyiaiits, and to vindu tte their native libeity. 
•They imimdiatf (y flew to aiu's : 'I he whofe neigh- 
boui hood joined in the {edition : 'ihe flame Ipiead 
in an inflant over the county : It loon propagated 
itfell into that ot Kent, ol Ilcitfoid, Suny, Suffex, 
Suffolk, Noifolk, Cambiidge, and Lincoln. Be" 
fore the goveinmenl had the leaft warning of the 
danger, the diforder had giown beyond contioul or 
oppofition : The populace had fliaken off all regard 
|o their foi mei inaflers ; And being headed by the 
inofl: ali'dahious and criminal of theii aflooiatts, svho 
affurdccrihe* fugued names o{ “^at JyUi, Jack 
Straw, Ilob C alter, and Tom Millei, by which 
they weie fond of denoting thcii mean oiigin, they 
committed eveiy where the inoftoUtiageoiis violence 
'o'ri fftch’ dfXho gcntjy oi 'nobility as had the mulot- 
, tune to fall into ilitit hands, 
jit'i June. ^ Tiir mutinous pojiulace, amounting to a hun- 
dred tlioufand men, allemblcd on Blaekhc.tih under 
theii leaders Tykr^and btiaw and as the piinctls 
.of WaJeSjjhe King’s mother, rctuiuihg irom a pil- 
grimage fo Canterbury, pa/kd (hiough the tnidft of 
j^em, they itifulted het attendants and lome of the 
inolTTiJlbM a'Hiong them, to 'fliew their purpofe of 
ley!?lBAg alTmanktaJi;, forced kifles horn her ; but 
they allowed her to continue her journey, without 
attempting any fai ther injui y They lent a meifage 
to the king, who had .aken Ihelfci in the Tower; and 
they defired a cqnfetjpcc withjhto, Bschaidjailed 
down the ji\er in a barge for that purjrbfe ; ^t on 
his appioaching thelhore, he Ihw^fuch fymptoms 

t Fioiffiiid, Lv. u. chaj, 

of 
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of mmuk and infolcncc, that he put back, and rc- ^ ' 

turned to that foi treft.'". The leditious pealant'?, 
xneanwhilc, favoured by the populace of Loudon, 
had bioLtn into the city ; had buined,ihi; duke oi 
Lancaftei's palace of the Savoy; cut ofl- the heads 
ol'all the geniluncn whom they laid hold of; ex- 
prefled a paiticurat* animofity againft the lawyers 
and attornies ; and pillaged the waiehoufes of the 


rich merchantti A grctit body of them quaitcred 
rhemfLlves at Milc-end : and the king, finding no 


quired a general paiclon, the aDoution orllaveiy, 
freedom of commerce in market towns without toll 


or impoft, and a fixed lent on landf, inflead of the 
fervices due by villonagc. Thcfc requcfls, which, 
though eMrcmely rcalunable in ihemielves, the na- 
tion was not fulllciently piepaied to receive, and 
wh’th It was dangeious to have extorted by violence, 
were however complied with; ^charteis to that 
put pole were granted thejp ;^ap.d*fKrs body imme-. 
diate ly dlipuled., and returned to their feveral 
homes". 


“‘^-'fiiURiNG this tranfaclion, another body of the 
rebels had broken into the Tower; had murdered 
Simon Su*dbury, the primate and chancellor, with 
' Sir Robei t Hales, the treafurcr, and lome other 
pci foils ot diftintdion ; and continued their ravages 
in the city L The king,,pafljng aloi^ Smithfiqld, 
very lieu derly guarded, met with" Wat Tyler, at 
-tile nwd'bF 'thefe rioiqrs^ and entered Tiitb a "con- 
ference W'lthTiim. Tyler, liaving ordered his com- 
"panions to retire liil'he fliould give them a fignal, 
after which tkey were to murder all the company ex- 
cept me king himfelf, whom they were to detain 


™ Fioiflaid, Uv. ii. chap. 75. " Ibid. cha|). 76. Wal- 

lingham, p. 2^8, 249^ • ® FioilTaid, liv, ji, chap. 77. 

f Wali'u^ham, p, 250, 2jr. 

2 prifemer, 
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CHAP, prifoner, feared not to come into the midfl; of the 
royal retinue. He there behaved himfelf in fuch 
' a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London, 

= not able to bear his infolence, drew his fword, and 
•ftruck him fo violent a blow as brought him to the 
Iground, where he was intlanrlydifpatched by others 
;of the king’s attendants. The mutineers. r^,^}jnB 
[.their leader fall,,;|ir^Piaj:)e4.' 

Wd-this^hbillicompany^, w{t^3^ bad’ 

jndoubJedrjVpenjihed^ on.j^g .-ipoV bad it nol^been 
for ah extrabrdihafypr^ehqe.of nvnd>yhic.hdiichard 
■/difcoyef^dLoJ- " Jbe ordered his com? 

pahy to ftop ; ' he' aSvand’e'd alone towards the eni 
raged multitude ; and accofling them with an af: 
fable and intrepid countenance, he afked them, 
“ What is the meaning of this diforder, my good 
“ people? Are ye angry that ye have lofit your 
« leader? TOTfWfWTt'wnrl^e 
The db]Jutltre^ o’vewmtby' "prefendej implicitly 
followed him : He led them into the fields, to pre- 
vent any diforder which might have arifen by their 
continuing in the city : Being tl^ere joined by Sir 
Robert Kiiolles, and a body of well-armed veteran 
foldiers, who had been fecretly drawn together, he 
ftridlly prohibited that officer from falling on ilw ri- 
oters, and committing an undillinguiflied flaughter 
upon them ; and he peaceably difmifled tlrem with 
the fame charters which had been granted to their * 
fellows Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hear- 
ing of the king’s danger, in which they were all 
involved, flocked to London with their adherents 
and retainers : and Richard took thg field at- the , 
head of an army 40,000 firpn^ It then behoved 
all the rebels to fubtjiit : Tim charters of enfran- 
chifement and pardon were revoked by parlicmrent ; 
the low people were reduced to the ‘fame flaviflr 
condition as before ; and feveral of the ringleaders 

1 Froifliird, vol. ii. chap. 77. ‘Wiiiri'Bgliam, p, Kuygh- 
ton, p. 2(537, 'Wallhigham, p. 267. ' 
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were feverely puniflied for the late difordcrs. Some ® j,” 

were even executed without procefs or form of law’. , 

It was pretended that the mientions of the inuii- ijS;. 
neers had been to feize the kind’s perlon, to carry 
him thiough England at (heii head, to imndcr all 
the nobility, gentry, and lawycrb, and even all the 
bifhoph and priefts, except the mendicant fuars ; t(i 
difpatch afterwards the king himfelf ; and having 
thus i educed all to a level, to order the kiitgdom at 
their pleafure It is not impofliblc, but many of 
them* in the delirium of their firfl fuccefs, might 
4)ave formed fuch pi'ojetfs : But of all the evils in- 
cident to human fqciecy, the infurredioiis of tho 
populace, when not raifed and fupported by pcifons 
of higher quality, are the leaft to be dreaded ; 'i’hc 
snifehiefs confequenr to an abolition of all rank and 
diftinftion, become fo great, that they are imme- 
diately felt, and foon bring affairs back to their 
former order and arrangement. 

A YOUTH of fixtcen (which was at this time the 
king’s age), who had difeovered fo much courage, 
prefeucc of mindjand addrefs, and had fo dextroufly 
eluded the violence of this tumult, raifed great ex- 
peffations in the nation ; and it was natural to hope, 
that he would, in the courfe of his life, equal the 
glories which had lo uniformly attended his lather 
and his grandfather in all their undertakings. But isSj. 
in proportion as Richard advanced in years, thel’e 
hopes vanifhed ; and his want of capacity, at leaft 
of folid judgment, appeared in every enterprile 
which he attempted. The Scots, fcnlible of their 
own deficiency in Cavalry, had applied to the re- 
gency of Charles VI. ; and John de Vienne, ad- 
ijHiral of France, had been fent over with a body of 
15C0 men at arms, to fuppori them in their incur- 
fions^againfli the KngUfh. The danger was now 
deemed by the king’s uncles fomewhatieriousj and 

^ 5 Rich. II. cap. ult- as (j[Uoted in the Obfetvations on an- 
cient Statutes, p. 2(5*. * ‘ Walfuigham, p. 265. 
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c H A p. a numerous army of 60,000 men was levied ; and 
they marched into Scotland, with 'Richard himfelf 
1385, at their head. The Scots did not pretend to make 
refiftance againft fo great a force: 'fhey abandoned 
without fcruple their country to be pillaged, and dcr 
ftroyed by the enemy : And when de Vienne ex- 
prefled his furprife at this plan of operations, they 
told him, that all their cattle was driven into the 
forefts and faflnefles ; that their houfes and other 
goods were of fmall value ; and that they well knew 
how to compenfate any Ioffes which they might fuf- 
tain in that refped, by making an incurfion into* 
England. Accordingly, when Richard entered ScoN 
land by Berwic and the eaft coaft, the Scots, ^to the. 
number of 50,000 men, attended by the French, 
entered the borders of England by the weft, and 
carrying their ravages through Cumberland, Weft- 
moreland, and Lancafture, collefted a rich booty, 
and then returned in tranquillity to their own coun- 
try. Richard meanwhile advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, and deftroyed in his way all the towns and 
villages on each fide of him : He yeduced that city 
to alhes : He treated in the fame manner, Perth, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countries ; but 
when he was advifed to march towards the weft 
coaft, to await there the return of the enemy, and 
to take revenge on them for their devaftsftions, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy his 
ufual pleafures and amufements, outweighed every 
confideration j and he led back bis army without, 
effefting any thing by all thefe mighty preparations. 
The Scots, foon after, finding ^he heavy bodies of 
French cavalry very ufelefs in that defuttory kind of 
war to which they confined tfiefnfelves, treated their 
allies fo ill,^ that the French returned home, much 
difgufted with the country, and with th»manhii-s of 
its inhabitants". And. the Englilh,* though they re-’ 

Hv. li. chap, 140, i5o^&c. liy. iii. chap. cz. 

Walfirgham,p. ' * . % ' 
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gtetted the indolence and levity of their king, faw chap. 
themfelves for the future fecured againft.any dan- - 
gerous invafion from that quarter. ' , jssl 

But it was fo material an intereft of the French 
court to wreft the fea-poit towns from the hands of 
their enemy, that they refolved to attempt it by 
fome other expedient, and found no means fo likely 
as an invafion of England itfelf. They collected a 
great fleet and army at Sluife ; for the Flemings 
werg now in alliance with them ; All the nobility of 
France were engaged in this enter prife : The Englifh 
were kept in alarm : Great preparations were made 
for the reception of the invaders: And though the 
difpetfion of the French fhips by a ftorm, and the 
taking of many of them by the Englifh, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from 
the prefent danger, the king and council were fully 
fenfible that this perilous fituation might every mo* 
ment return upon them 

There were two circumftances, chiefly, which 
engaged the French at this time to think of fuch at- 
tempts. The one was the abfence of the duke of 
Lancaftet, who had carried into Spain the flower of 
the Englifli military force, in profecution of his vain 
clssm to the crown of Caftile ) an enterprife in 
which, after fome promifing fuccefs, he was finally 
difappointed : The other w'as, the violent diflentions 
and diforders which had taken place in the Englifli 
government. 

The fubjeftion in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Glocefter, a 
prince of ambition and genius, though it was not 
unfuitable to his years and flender capacity, was ex- 
tremely difagreeable* to his violent temper •, and he 
foon atenip«5d to fhake off the yoke impofed upon 
himf Robfert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young 
man of a noble’ family, of an agreeable figure, but 

Froiffivd, liv, iii, clfap. 41. 53. Walfingham, p. 322, 323.- 

of 
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CHAP. ofdifTolute manners^ had acquired an entireafcdrulanf 
xvn. Qver him, and governed him witJi an abfoliilc aii- 
thority. The king fet fo little bounds to his af- 
fection, that he fiift created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then 
duke of Ireland; and transferred him by patent, 
which was confirmed in Parliament, the entire fo- 
vereignty for life of that ifland He gave him in 
marriage his coufin-german, the daughter of Ingel- 
ram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but foon after he 
permitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an 
unexceptionable charafler, and to marry a foreigner, 
a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured’'. 
Thefe public declarations of attachment turned the 
attention of the whole court towai ds the minion : 
All favours pafled through his hands ; Accefs to the 
king could only be obtained by his mediation : And 
Richard feemed to take no plealure in royal auiho- 
lity, but fo far as it enabled him to load with fa- 
vours and titles and dignities this objefl of his af- 
fections. 

nif on- Thf jenloufy of power immediately produced ars 

itiron* between the minion and his creatines orr 
'the one hand, and the princes of the blood and 
chief nobility on the other ; and the uliial com- 
plaints againR the infolcnce offavouriics were loudly 
echoed, and greedily received, in every paft of the 
kingdom. Moubray eail of Nottingham, the ina- 
refchal, Fit?.-Alan eai! of Arundel, Piercy earl of 
Northumberland, MofitacUte earl of Saliihury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warvvie, were all connected with 
each other, and with the princes, by friendfliip or 
alliance, and ftill more by their common antipathy 
to thofc V'ho had eclipfed them'fin the king’s favour 
and confidence. No longer kept in awe by the 
perfonal character of the pfince, they^fcorn^ to 
fubmit to his minifters; and the '’method which 

’Cotton, p 310, 3 1 1. Cox’s Hift. of Ireland, p. lap, 
Walfingbam, p. 3*4. » WalfingtiaiH, p. 3 *8. , 
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tliey took to redrefs the grievances complained of, 

well fuited the violence of the age, and proves the j 

defperate extremities to which every oppofttion was isSfi, 
flire to be inflantly carried. 

Miciiahi. de l,a Poi.e, the prefent chancellor* 
and lately created earl of Suffolk, was the fon of an 
eminent merchant ; but had rifen by his abilities 
and valour during the wars of Edward III., had ac- 
•quired the friendfhip of that monarch, and was 
eltcemed the perfon of greateft experience and ca* 
pacity {Imong thofe who were attached to the duke 
«fjre]and and the king’s fecret council. The duke 
of Glocefler, who had the houfe of commons at his 
devotion, impelled them to exercife that power, 
which they feem firfl: to have affumed againft I.ord 
Latimer during the declining years of the late king; 
and an impeachment againft the chancellor was car.* 
tied up by them to the houfe of peers, which was 
no lefs at his devotion. The king forefaw the tcin- 
geft preparing againft him and his minifters. After 
attempting in vain to roufe the Londoners to his 
defence, he withdrew from parliament, and retired 
with his court to Elthain. The parliament fent a 
deputation, inviting him' to return, and threaten- 
ing, that, if he perlifted in abfenting hitufelf, they 
would immediately diffolve, and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French, 
invafion, without any fupport or fupply for its de- 
fence. At the fame time a member was encouraged 
to call for the record containing the parliamentary 
depofition of Edward II. j a plain intimation of the 
fate which Richard, if he continued refrattory, had 
reafon to expetSt from them. The king, finding 
himfelf unable to refift, was content to ftipulate, 
that, except ^nilhing the prefent impeachment 
againft Suffo!k„no attack Ihould be made upon any 
other of his miniftes-s ; and on that condition he 
returned to the pailiament'. 

^ • 

* Sfc note [C J at* the end of the volume- 

NoTitTyo 
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CHAP. NoTbiNo can prove more fully the innocence of 
, Sudblk, than the frivoloufnefs of the Crimea which 
13S6, his enemies, in the prefeni plenitucle of (heir power, 
thought proper toobjefV agaiiifl him'. It was alleged 
that being chancellor, and obliged by his oath to con- 
fult the king’s profit, he had piirchafed lands of the 
crown below their true value; that he had exchanged 
with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 mark? aycar, 
which he inherited from his father, and which was aff 
figned upon the cuftoms of the port of Hull for lands 
of an equal Income ; that having obtained for his fon 
the priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly peif: 
feffed by a Frenchman, an enemy, and a fchifuiatic, 
and a new prior being at the fame time named by 
the pope, he had refufed to admit this perfon, whofe 
title was not legal, till he made a compofition with 
his fon, and agreed to pay him a hundred pounds 
a year from the income of the benefice ; that lie had 
purchafed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, an 
old and forleitcd annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king to admit that 
bad debt ; and that, when created carl of Suffolk, 
he had obtained a giant of 5 00 pounds a-ycar,U) fup- 
port the dignity of liiat title ^ Kven tlio proof of 
thefe articles, frivolous as thty are, was fouii^i very 
deficient upon the trial : It appeared that Sudblk 
had made no purchafcfroiii the crown Vhilc he was 
chancellor, and that all his bargains of that kind 
were made before he was advanced to that dignity'. 
It is almoft needlcfs to add, that he was condemned 
notwithftanding his defence ; and that he was de- 
prived of his office. 

•‘Cotton, p. 3 15. Knygliton, p. 2683. • 

'• It probable that the ofc Suffolk was not rioli, nor able 
to fuppoit the dignity without the bounty of tlic ciown : For 
his father, Michael de la Pole, though .1 treat nierchant, had 
hein mined by kudiiig money to the late iting. Cotton, 
p. 194. We may rcmaik th.u Uit dukts of Oloceflerand York, 
though vallly rich, icccived at the fame time each of them a 
thouland poundi a ycai, to lupjjoit their dicaity. llymer, 
vol. u'i, p, 481. Cotton, p. 31 o.i • • 

' Cotton, p. jiy. 
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Gloc este r and his aflbciafes obfervcd their ftipu- c h^a p. 

ktion with the king, and attacked no more of his 

miniflers : But they ininiediately attacked hirafelf isse. 
and his royal dignity, and framed a comraifEon after 
the model of tliofe which had been attempted almoft 
in every reign fincethat of Richard I. and which had 
always been attended with extreme confufion By 
this commiflion, which was ratified by parliament, a 
council of fourteen perfons was appointed, all of 
Glocefter’sfadtion, except Nevil archbifhop of York: 

The fovereign power was transferred to thefe men 
for a twelvemonth : The king, who had now reached 
twenty-firft year of his age, was in reality de* 
throned ; The ariftocracy was rendered fupremc : 

And though the term of the commiflion was limited, 
it was eafy to forefee that the intentions of the party 
were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wrefted from thofe grafping 
hands to which it was once committed. Richard, 
however, was obliged to fubmit: He figned the 
commiflion which violence had extorted from him ; 
he took an oath never to infringe it ; and though at 
the end of the feflion he publicly entered a proteft, 
that the prerogatives of the crown, notwiihftandlng 
his kte concefliou, fliould Hill be deemed entire and 
unimpaired % the new coinmiflioners, vi’ithout re- 
garding this declaration, proceeded to the exercife 
of their authority. 

The king, thus difpoflefled of royal power, was j,. 
foon fenfible of the contempt intowhich hewas fallen. JoiiouT'' • 
His favourites and minifters,who were as yet allowed 
to remain about his perfon, failed not to aggravate 
the injury, which, without any demcric ou his part, 
had been offered to him. And his eager temper was 
of itfelf fufficipntly jnclined to feek the mean,*!, both 
of rec«veringihis authority, and of rcveiiging him- 
felf on thofe who had invaded it. As the houfe of 

'* Knyghton, p. 2 686, Statutes at Large, j 0 Rich. II. chap. i. 

' Cotton, »p. 318. * 
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CHAP, commons appeared now of weight in the conftitu- 
t -r feci edy tried fome expedients for procuring 

1387. a favourable eledtion : He founded fonic of the flic- 
rilFs, who being at that time both the returning offi- 
cers and magiflrates of great power in the counties, 
had naturally confiderable influence in eledlions'. 
But, as nioil: of them had been appointed by his un- 
cles, either during his minority, or during the courfe 
of theprelVntcoinmiffion,he found them, in general, 
averfe to his enterprife. The fentiments and^incli- 
nations of the judges were more favourable to him. 
He met, at Nottingham, fir Robert Trefilian, chief" 
jufiice of the King’s Bench, fir Robert Belknappe, 
chief juftice of the Common Pleas, fir John Cary, 
chief baron of the Exchequer, Plolt, Eulthorpe, and 
Bourg, inferior juftices, andLockton,ferjeant at law; 
and he propofed to them fome queries ; which thefe 
lawyers, either from theinfluence of his authority or 
of reafon, made no fcruple of anfwering In the way 
he defired. They declared that the late coramiffion 
was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the 
king; that thofe who procured it, or advii’ed the king 
to confent to it, were punifhable with death ; that 
thofe who neceflitated an'd compelled him were guilty 
of treafon ; that thofe were equally criminal AS'ho 
fiioulvl perfevere in maintaining it ; that the king has 
the right of diffolving parliaments atpleafu?c; thatthc 
parliament, while it fits, mull firft proceed upon the ' 
king’s b'ufinefs ; and that this alTembly cannot, with- 
out his confent, impeach any of his minifters and 
judges®. Even according to' our prelent ftriG max- 
ims with regard to law and the royal prerogative, all 
thefe determinations, except the two laft, appear Juf- 
tifiable : And as the great privileges of the commons, 
particuIarlyThat of impeachment, were»hitherto new, 

f In the preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap.’ vii. it is implied, that 
the.lherilE! in a manner appointed the members of the houfe of 
commons not only in this parliament^'but in many others, 
s Knyghton, p. 2694. Ypod. Ne 541 . 
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and fupported by few precedents, there want not chap. 
plaufible reafons to juftify thefe opinions of the . . 

judges They figned therefore their anfwer to the 13S7. 
king’s queries before the archbifliops of York and 
Dublin, the bifliops of Durham, Chichefter, and 
Bangor, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, 
and two other counfellors of’inferior quality. 

The duke of Glocefter and his adherents foon got 
intelligence of this fecret confultation, and were na- 
turally very much alarmed at it. They faw, the king’s 
^intentions ; and they determined to prevent the ex- 
ecution of them. , As foon as he came to London, 
which they knew was well difpofed to their party, 
they fecretly affembled their forces, and appeared in 
arms 'at Haringay parki near Highgate, with a power 
which Richard and his minifters were not able to 
refift. .They fent him a meffage by the archbhhop of 
Canterbm7, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and De- 
vereux, and demanded that the perlons who had fe- 
• duced him by their pernicious counfel, and were trai- 
tors both to him and to the kingdom, Ihopld be de- 
livered up td them; A few days after they appeared 
in his pfefence, armed and attended with armed fol- 
lowers i and they accufed, by name, the archbilhop 
of YRvk, the duke, of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, 

!> The parlidraent, in 13+t, exafted of Edward III. that on 
^the third day of every feflion, the kiaglhould refume all the great 
offices ; and that the minifters ihould then anfwer to any accufa- 
tion that ftiould be brought againll them. 'Which plainly implies 
that while minifters, they could not be accufed^ or impeached in 
parliament. HenrjT'V. told the commons, that the ufage of par- 
liament required them fit (I to go through the king’s bufinels in 
.granting fupplies j which order the king intended not to alter. ' 

Path Hift. 'voh ii. p. 65, Upon the whole it muft be allowed, 
that according to ancient p?a(ftice and principles, there are, at 
kail, plaufiblc grounds for all thefe opinions of the judges. It 
tnuft be i^marked? that this affirmation of Henry I'V, was given 
deliberately, after^onfulting the houieof peers, who were much 
better jicquainted with\he ufage ofparliament than the ignorant 
'comihonB. And it has the greater authority, becaufe Henry I V. 
had -made tli^s very principle a confiderable article of charge 
agaiuft his predeceilbr j^anS that a very lew years before. So ill 
grounded w^re moft of the imputations thrown on the unhappy 
'Tlichard! 
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c H A r. fir Robert Trefiliaa, and fir Nicholas Brcmbre, aS 
public and dangerous enemies to the ftate. They 
1387. threw down their gauntlets before the king, and 
fiercely offered to maintain the truth oi their charge 
by duel. The perfons accufed, and all the other od- 
noxious mlnifters, had withdrawn or had concealed 
themfelves. 


The duke of Ireland fled to Cheflilre, and levied . 
fome forces, with which he advanced to relieve the 
king from the violence of the nobles. Glocefter en- 
countered him in Oxfordfliire with much fuperior^ 
forces ; routed him, difperfed his followers, and 
obliged him to fly into the Low-Countries, where 
he died in exile a few years after. The lords then 
*' ' appeared at London with an army of forty thoufand 
men ; and having obliged the king to fummon a par- 
liament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by obferving a few legal forms, to 
E^spuifion vengeance on all their enemies. Five great 
or exccu. pecrs, men whole combined power was able at any'” 
tbue to lhake the throne, the duke of Glocefter,the 
nirtus. king’s uncle the earl of Derby, fon of the duke of 
Lancafter ; the earl of Arundel j the earl of Warwic, 
and the earl of Nottingham, marefchal of England, 
entered before the parliament an accufation 8r ap- 
peal, as it was called, againft the fivep counfelldrs 
whom they had already accufed before the king,, 

, The parliament, who ought to have been judges, 
were not afliamed toimpofe an oath on all their mem- 
bers, by which they bound themfelves to, live and 
die with the lords appellants, and to defend them 
againft. all oppofition with their lives. and fortunes 
The othergroceedingswere wellfuited to the vio- 
lence and. iniquity of the times. A chavge, confift- 
ing of thirty-nine articles, was delivered, .1% by the 
appellants ; and, . as none of the accufed cbhhlellors 
except fir Nicholas Brembre was in cuftody, the 
reft were cited to appear ; and, upon thejf abfenting 
* Cotton, p. 3 w. 
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themfelves, the houfe of peers, after a very fhort in- 
terval, without hearing a witnefs, without examining 
a fad, or deliberating on one point of law, declared 
them guilty of high trcafoii. Sir Nicholas Brerabre, 
who was produced in court, had the apjiearance, and 
but the appearance, of a trial : The peers, though 
they were not by law his proper judges, pronounced, 
in a very fummary manner, fentence of death upon 
him ; and he was executed, fogctlier with fir Ro- 
bert Trefilian, who had been difeovered and taken 
in thS interval. 

Tt would be tedious to recite the whole charge 
delivered in againft the five counfellors ; which it, to 
be met with in feveral colledions k It is fufficient 
to obferve, in general, that if we reafon upon the 
fuppofition, which is the true one, that the royal 
prerogative was invaded by the commiflion extorted 
by the duke of Glocefter and his affociates, and that 
the king’s perfon was afterwards detained in cuftody 
by rebels, many of the articles will appear, not only 
to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland and the 
minifters, but to aferibeto them aiElions which were 
laudable, and which they were bound by their al- 
legiance to perform. The few articles impeaching 
thefoiiduift: of thefe ininillers before that coinmil- 
fion, which fubverted the conftiiution, and annihi- 
lated all jfiftice and legal authority, are vague and 

f eneral ; fuch as their engroffing the king’s favour, 
eeping his barons at a diftance Irom him, obtaining 
unreafonable grants for themfelves or their crea- 
tures, and diflipating the public treafure by ufelefs 
expences. No violence is objefted to them; no 
particular illi^al aft * ; no breach of any ftaiute ; 
and their adminiftration may therefore be concluded 
to have beeq^fo far innocent and inoffenfive. All 
the diforders, indeed feem to have proceeded, not 

* Knyghton, p. 27* 5. Tyrr 4 j wl. iii. part 2.p. 919-fioiiv 
the rceoids. Pail. Hilt. vol. i. p. 4,14. 

* See note f CJ at yie ttnd of the volume. 
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CHAP, from any Anolation of the laws, or any iniiiiflerial 

. ■ tyra nny , but merely from a rivallhip of power, which 

ijss. • the du'ke of Glocefter and the great nobility, agree- 
ably to the genius of the times, carried to the ut- 
mofb extreniiiy againft their opponents, without any 
regard to reafon, juftice, or humanity. 

, But thefe were not the only deeds of violence 
committed during the triumph of the party.' All the 
other judges, who had fign<^ the extrajudicial opi- 
nions at Nottingham, were condemned to death, 
and were, as a grace or favour, banifhed to Irelknd ; 
though they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the^' 
menaces of the king’s minifters as their excufe. 
Lord Beauchamp of Holt, fir James Berners, and 
John Salifbury, were alfo tried and condemned for 
high treafon; merely becaufethey had attempted to 
defeat the late commiflion *. But the life of the latter 
was fpared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was 
morefevere: This gentleman was much beloved 
for his perfonal merit, had diftinguilhed himlblf by 
many honourable aftions.", was created knight of 
the garter, and had been appointed ■ governor to 
Richard, by the choice of the late king and of the 
Black Prince: He had attended his mailer from the 
earlieft infancy of that prince, and had ever remained 
extremely attached to him : Yet all thefe confidera- 
tions could not fave him from falling a'^viftim to 
Glocefter’s, vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreffion on the mind 
of Richard: His queen too (for he was already mar- 
ried to the After' of the emperor W'inceflaus, king 
of Bohemia) interefted herfelf in behalf of Burley-: 
She remained three hours on her kn£es before the 
' duke of Glocefter, pleading 'for that gentleman’s 

^ At leaft this is the'charaftcr given of liini bj’^Froiflkrd, llv. ii, 
who knew Iiitn perfunally ; Walfmgham, p. 3:54,. givef'a- very 
rlifferent charadcr of him ; but hi is a vyrfcer fonje'wrhat paflinn- 
ate and partial ; and the choice made of this gentlfcman by Ed- 
ward HI. and the Black Prince for tjie education of Richard, 
makes Ute chara^tergiven him by Ftoifed much mofe probable, 

- ^ Ufej 
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life; but though file was become extrcriiely popular c h a p. 
by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her , 
the appellation of the good queen Aim, her petition 13SS, 
was flernly rejefted by the inexorable tyrant. 

This parliament concluded this .violent feene, by 
a declaration that none of the articles, decided on 
thefc trials to be treafon, fliould ever afterwards be 
drawn into precedent by the judges, who were ftill 
to conftder the ftatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
as the rule of their decifions. The houle of lords 
feein*uot, at that time, to have known or acknow- 
"•ledged the principle, that they themfelves were 
bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the rules 
which they,' in conjundtion with the king and com- 
mons, had eftabliflied in their legiflative 0. It was 
alfo cnadfed, that every one fiiould fwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and fupport of the forfeitures and 
attainders, and of all the other adls palled during this 
parliament. The archbifliop of Canterbury added 
the penalty of excommunication, as a farther fe- 
curity to thefe violent traufiidlions. 

It might naturally be expedled, that the king, 
being reduced to’ fuch llavery by the combination of 
the princes and chief nobility, and having appeared 
fo unable to defend his fervants from the cruel eflkfts 
of their refentment, would long remain in fubjedtioit 
to them f and never would recover the royal power, 
without the molt violent firuggles and convulfions : 

But the event proved contrary. In lei’s than a twelve- 
month, Richard, who was in his twenty-third year, 
declared in council, that, as he had now attainea the 
full age which entitled him to govern by his own 
authority hiS kingdom and houlehold, he refolved to 
exercife his right of fovereignty ; and when no one 
ventured to^ontradift I'o reafonable an intention, he 
deprived Fkz-Alau, archbifhop of Canterbury, of 
the dignity of chancellor, and bellowed that high 


See note at the end of the volume. 
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xvn ^ 051 WilHam of Wickham, blfliop of AVinchef- 

ter ; the bifhop of Hereford was clifplacecl from the. 

* 389 - ofRce of treafurcr, the earl of Ai’undel from that of 
admiral ; even the duke of Gloceller and the earl of 
Warwic were removed for a time from the council : 
And no oppofition was made to thefe great changes. 
The hlitory of this ragn is imperfefV, and little to 
be depended on ; except where it is lupported by 
public records ; and it is not eafy for us to affign 
the reafon of this unexpefted event. Perhaps ^forae 
fecrct anlmofities, naturally to be expeCted in that 
fituation, had creeped in among the great men, and:^ 
had enabled the king to recover his authority. Per- 
haps the violence of their former proceedings had 
loft them the affedtions of the people, who foon re- 
pent of any cruel extremities to which they are carried 
by their leaders. However this may be, Richard ex- 
creifed with moderation the authority which he had 
refumed. He Teemed to be entirely reconciled to 
his uncles ‘ and the other great men, of whom he . 
had fo much reafon to complain : He never at- 
tempted to recal from baniflmient the duke of Ire- 
land, whom he found fo obnoxious to them ; He 
confirmed, by proclamation, the general pardon 
which the parliament had pafled for all offenpes : 
And he courted the affeftions of the people, by 
voluntarily remitting feme fubfidies whiclf had been 
granted him ; a remarkable and almoft fingular iuf ' 
ftance of fuch generofity. 

After this compofure of domeftic differences, 
and this I'eftoration of the government to its natural 
ftate, there paffes an interval of eight years, which 
affords not many remarkable events. '^'I’hc duke of 
Lancafter returned from Spafn ; having refigned to 
his rival all pretenfions to the crown ofeCaftile upon 
payment of a large fum of money 'and having 
married his daughter, Philippa, to' the king of Por- 

* Dugdak, vol. ij. p. lyo- « ICnyglitoji, p. 2677. 

Walfingham, p. 34*. 

- tugal, 
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lugal. The authority of this prince ferved to coun» ^ xvii.*** 
terbalance that of the duke of Gloceiter, and fe- 
cured the power of Richard, who paid great court ’sas. 
to his eldeft uncle, by whom he had never been 
offended, and whom he found more moderate in 
his temper than the younger. He made a ceflion 
to him for life of the dutchy of Guienne ", which 
the inclinations and changeable humour of the 
Gafeans had rellored to the Englilh government} 
but a§^they remonffrated loudly againft this deed, it 
was finally, with the duke’s confent, revoked by 

'Richard'’. There happened an incident, which 
produced a diffenfion between Lancafter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spanlflr prin- 
cefs, he efpoufed Catherine Swineford, daughter of 
a private knight of Hainault, by whofe alliance 
York and Glocefier thought tlie dignity of their 
family much injured : But the king gratified his 
uncle, by paffmg in parliament a charter of legiti- 

• mation to the children whom that lady had born 
him before marriage, and by creating the eldelt 
earl of Somerfet 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had in- 
herited with his crown, ftill continued ; though in- 
terrupted by frequent truces,, according to the 
praftlce of that age, and conduced with little vi- 
gour, by reafon of the weaknefs of all parties. The 

* French war was fcarcely heard of ; the tranquillity 
of the northern borders was only interrapted by 
one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from 
a rivallhip between the two martial families of 
Piercy and Douglas, chan from any national quar- 
rel : A fierce tattle or fldrmifli was fought at Otter- 
borne in which youilg Piercy, firnamed Hot/fur^ 
from his impaduous valour, was taken prifoner, and 
DougRs flain ? and the viflory remained undecided 

“ Rymer, vol. vil, p. 659. " Ibid. p. 6R7. p Cotton, 

p. 365. Wallingham, p. 352. , s ijth Auguft, 1388. 

■ ” Fioiffai d, liv. iii. cl^ap^’ 1 2+, 1 25, 1 26. Wallingham, p, 355, 

Sotne 
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c H A p. Some infurrefl-ions of the Irifli obliged ilio king to 
make an expedition into that country, which he re- 
J3S9. duced to obedience ; and he recovered, in Tome de- 
gree, by tin's enterprile, his charafter of courage, 
which had fufFered a little by ihe inaflivity of his 
1395. reign. At laft, the Engiifli and French -courts be- 
gan to think in earned of a lading peace ; but found 
it fo difficult to adjutt their oppofite pretenfions, 
tliat they were content to edablilh a truce of twenty- 
five years ’ : Bred and Cherbourg wereredored, the 
former to the duke ofBiitanny, the latter to the 
king of Navarre : Both parlies were left in poiTeflior;' 
of all the other places which they held at the time of 
concluding the truce ; And to render the amity be- 
tween the two crowns more durable, Richard, who 
was now a wndower, was affianced to Ifabell-a, the 
daughter of Chailes *. This princefs was only I'e- 
ven years of age ; but ihcking agieed to fo unequal 
a match, chiefly that he inighi fortify hinrfolf by 
this alliance againlt the enterprifes of his uncles,-. 
and the incurable turbulence as well as incoudaucy 
of his barons. 

Tiin adminidration of the king, though it was 
not, in this interval, fullied by any unpopular adf, 
except the feizing of the charter of London ", which 
was ibou after reitored, tended not much to corro- 
borate his authority ; and his perfona? charadter 
brought him into contempt, even while his public" 
government appeared, in a good meafure, unex- 
ceptionable. Indolent, profufe, addiCled to low 
pleafures ; he fpent his whole time in feading and 
jollity, and diffipated, in idle fliow', or in bounties 
to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which 
the people expedfed to fee'® him employ in enter- 
prifes diredted to public honour and advantage. He 
forgot his rank by admitting all men to bfe fami- 
liarity ; and he was not fenfiblc !hat their acqu-aint- 

* Rymcr, vcjI. vii. p. 8zo. _ ' Ibid p. 8ii. 

“ Ibid. p. 727. WaHwgliam, p, 

ro 
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ance with the qualities of his mind was not able to c h a p. 
imprefs them with the refpeft which he negletlcd . ^ 

to preferve from his birth and ftatioii. The earls of 1396. 
Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, .were his 
chief confidents and favourites ; and though he 
never devoted himfelf to them with To prol'ufe an 
affeftion as that with which he had formerly been 
attached to the duke of Ireland, it was eafy for men 
to fee, that every grace palled through their hands, 
and that the king had rendered himfelf a mere cy- 
pher ih the government. The fmall regard which 
public bore to his perfon, difpofed them to 
rhurmur againft his adminiftration, and to receive, 
with greedy ears, every complaint which the dif- 
contented or ambitious grandees fuggelted to 
them. 

Glocester foon perceived the advantages which ^ 3397- 
this diflblute conduft gave him ; and finding, that 
both refentment and jealoufy on the part of his ne- oio-ciUr. 
,phew Hill prevented him from acquiring ally afccnd- 
ant over that prince, he determined to cultivate his 
popularity With dip nation, and to revenge himfelf 
on thofe who eclipfed him in favour and authority. 

He feldom appeared at court or in council': He ne- 
ver 4eclared his opinion but in -order to difapprove 
of the ineafures embraced by the king and his fa- 
vourites } !lnd , he courted the friendlhip of every 
•man whom difappbiritment or private refentment 
had rendered, an enemy to the adminiftration. - The 
long truce with' Trance was unpopular; with -the 
Knglifh, who breathed nothing but war againft that 
hoftile nation^ and Gloceftet took care to encou- 
rage all the vulgar prejudices which- prevailed 'On 
this fubjeil:, Forgeitihg the misfortunes which at- 
tended the Bnglilh arms during the later years of 
Tdwaifi, he njade an invidious comparifon between 
the glories of that feign and the inactivity of the pre^ 
fent, and he lamented that Richard Ihould have de- 
generated To much/rq*m the heroin virtues- by- which 
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xVn and liis grandfather were diflinguiflied, 

j 'I’hc' military men were inflamed with a dcfuc of war, 
J397' when they h<ard him talk of the lignal vi£loric!5 
formerly obtained, and of the oafy prey which might 
be made ofl‘’ienc!) tiehes by the fupciior valour 
of the Englifi) : The populace readily embraced 
7he fame fentimeiits : And all men exclaimed that 
this prince, v/hof<: counfels were fo much neglcfted, 
was the true fuppovt of EnglKh honour, and alone 
able to raife the nation to its former power and 
■fplendour. Ills great abilities, his popular manners, 
his princely extraflion, his immenfe riches, his high 
office of conftable ”, all thefe advantages, not a little 
aflifted by his want of court-favour, gave him a 
mighty authority in the kingdom, and rendered him 
formidable to Richard and his minifters. 

Eroissari) % a contemporary writer and very 
impartial, but whofe credit is fomewhat impaired 
by his want of exaSnefs in material fads, aferibes 
to the duke of Glocefler more defperate views, and 
fuch as were totally incompatible with the govern, 
ment and domeltic iranquilliiy of the nation. Ac- 
cording to that hillorlan, he propofed to his nephew, 
Roger Mortimer earl ofMarene, whom Richard 
had declared his fucceflbr, to give him imraetliate 
poflTefliion of the throne, by the depofition of a prince 
fo unworthy of power and authority : And when 
Mortimer declined the projed, he refolved to make 
a partition of the kingdom between himfelf, his two 
brothers, and the earl of Arundel ; and entirely to 
difpolTels Richard of the crown. The king, it is 
faid, being informed of thefe defigns, faw that 
cither his own luin or that of Glocefler was inevi- 
table ; and he refolved by a hafty blow, to prevent 
the execution of fucb deltrudive praj^.ds. This is 
certain, that Glocefter, by his own confeffion, had 
often afiefted to fpeak contemptuoufly of the king’s 

* Rymer, vol vii. p. 1 52, * Liv. iv. tlap. 86, 

perfon 
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perfon and government ; had deliberated concern- chap. 
ing the lawfulnefs of tlirowing off allegiance to him; j 

and had even borne part in a Cacrct conference, where >39/. 

his depohtion was propofed, and talked of, and de- 
termined ^ : But it is rcafonable to think, that his 
Ichemcs were not fo far advanced as to make him 
refolve on putting thcin immediately in execution. 

The danger, probably, was ftil! too diftanc to ren- 
der a defperate remedy entirely neceflary for (he 
fecurity of government. 

But whatever opinion w'e may form of the dan- 
*ger arifing from jGlocefter's confpiracics, his aver- 
fion.,to the FrencH jruce and alliance >,wa& public 
and avowed and that court which had now u 
gYfeat influence over the king, puflied him to pro- 
vide for his own fafety, by punifning the traitorous 
defigns of his uncle. The refentment againfl; his 
former aQs of violence revived ; the fenfe of his re- 
fraftory and uncompliant bebaviour was dill recent; 
and a man, whofc ambition had once tdurped royal 
authority, and who had muidcred all the faithful 
fervants of the king, was thought capable, on a 
favourable opportunity, of renewing the fame cri- 
minal enterpriics. The king’s precipitate, temper 
admitted of no delibefatidn Tie ordered Glocetlcr 
to Be unexpectedly vU-rcft.edf.to.!jieWii«d os board 
a ihip.wtuch was l^ing in the rivet ; and to be car- 
ried over to dalaio, wlt^re 'alone, by rcafon of his 
numerous pahifans, li'e”cpuld fafely be d'etained in 
cuftody The earls of Arundel and Warwic were 
leized at the fame time : The malcontents, fo fud- 

f Cotton, p. S’jii. Tvirel, vol.iii.part 2, p. 972, from the re- 
cords. Pdrliamentary hillory, vol. 1. p. 473. That this cuiitef- 
lion was genuine, and obtained witliout violence, maybe entire- 
ly depended Judge Riukhill, who bjought it over from 
Calalsf was tried on that account, and acquitted in the fu il par- 
liament of Henry IV. when Glocefta’h party was pievalent. 

Hia acquittal, notwithftanding his innocence, may even appeal- 
marvellous, confidering the times. See Cotton, p, 393, 

® FroiflSid, liv.iv. go. Wolfing, p. 354. 

8 denly 
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denly deprived of their leader':, were afloninied and 
overaw’cd: And the amcurrciue of the dukes ol 
Lancader and Yoik in thofc meafnres, togcihcr 
with the calls of Dei by and K'utljnd, the elded: fons 
of ihefe piinces'*, bereaved tliLiu of all poffibility of 
refiftance. 

A PAULiARUNT was immediately fummoned at 
Weftminfter; and the king doubled not to find 
the peel'?, and dill more the commons, very com- 
pliant with his will. This honfe had in a IW'mcr 
parliament given him very fcnfible proofs of thei^ 
attachinenl •* ; and the_ pi efent fupprefliou of Glo- 
cedti's pafLy,made^him dill more affured of ti fa- 
vourable cledion. As a farrher expedient for that 
purpofe, he is alfo faid to have em]iloyed the influ- 
ence of the fliciiffs; a praffice which, though not 
unufiial, gave umbrage, but which the elUibliflied 
autiioiity of that aflenihly rendcicd afteiwaids dill 
iiKiic familiar to the naiion. ^ Accordingly the par- 
liament palled whatcvei adls the king was pTeafed to 
dliflate to them : They annulled for ever the com- 
iniflion which ufurped upon the royal authority, and 
they declared it treafonable to attempt, in any fu- 
ture period, the revival of any fmiilar commiflion ' : 
They abrogated all the afts which ailamtecPthe 
king’s minideis, and which that pailiament who 
paifed them, and the whole nation, had fworn in- 
violably to maintain: And they dcdaicd the ge- 
neral pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted 
by force, and never latified by the free confent of 
the king, though Richard, after he refumed the 
goveinment, and lay no longer und^r conftraint, 
had voluntarily, by procLimaiion, confirmed that 
general indemniiy ; this circumftance id:med not, 

^ Rymer, vol. viil. p. 7. ' Si e -lote [E]^t the en^ of the 

vulmui.. , 

” The nobles brought numcroui retainers with them to give 
them lecurity, as we .me tolO hy \V ilfingham, p. 354. The 
king hail only a few ChcQnu-im i. lot Ij,ib guai d. 

■■ Stt tutci at Laige, a i llichaul 11 , 

in 
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m tlielr eves, to merit any confideration. Kven a c h a p. 
particular j-jarclon, grunted fix years after to the carl . 
of Arundel, was annulled by parliament ; on pre- tjar- 
tence that it had been 'procured by furprife, and 
that the king was not then fully apprifed of the de- 
gree of guilt incurred by that nobleman. 

lljjK .c,oB.imons then preferred an impeachiBCht 
abaiiili: Fit?:- Alan, afdibilhop oF Cantei;l}ury," aiid 
brother to Arundel, and acculed him for his con- 
currepfe in procuring the illegal commiflion, and 
in attainting the king’s minifters. The primate 
.'pleaded guilty j but as he was proteded by the ec- 
clcfiaftical privileges, the king was fatisfied with a 
fentcnce, which ^bjinifhed hjm the kingdpnij and 
foqueftered his temporalities' A An appeal or ac- 
cufation was prefented againft the duke of Glocefter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls 
of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerfet, Salilbury, 
and Nottiiighaia, together with the lords Spencer 
"and Scrope, and they were accufed of the fame 
crimes which had been imputed to the arch- 
biflrop, as well as. of their appearance againfl; the 
king in a hofiile manner at Harringay-park. The 
carl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wifely 
confi«ed all his defence to the pleading of both the 
general and particular pardon of the king : but his 
pica being *over-ruled, be was condemned and ex- 
'eciited The earl of Warwic, who was alfo con- 
victed of high treufon, was, on account of his fub- 
miflive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but 
doomed to perpetual bunifliraeiit In the Ifle of Man. 

No new aCts of treafon were imputed to either of 
rhefe noblemen. The only crimes, for which they 
. were condemned, were’ the old attempts againlt the 
crown, which^'eemed to be obliterated, both by the 
diftanc^ of tiiAe and by repealed pardons K Tiie 

^ Cotton, p. 36!^. * Ibid p. 377. I'roiffard, liv. iv. 

diap. 90, \Valfing p. 354,, ' i'ynel, vol, iii. partii, 

p. 968. from the record*. « 
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c H A p. rcafons of this method of proccedinj^, it is difflcutt 
, ^ to conjefture. ThcrccentconfpiraricsofGloccRcr 
1397. feem certain from his own conieflion : Rut, per- 
' haps, the king and niinillry had not at that time 
in their hands any fatisfafiory proof of their I’cali- 
ty ; perhaps, it was difficult to convift Arundel 
and Warwic of any participation in them j per- 
haps, an inquiry into thefe coafpiracios would have 
involved in the guilt fome of ihofe great noblemeii 
who now concurred with the crown, and whom it 
was neceffary to cover from all imputation ; o'r per- 
haps the king, according to the genius of the age^' 
was indifferent about maintaining even the appear- 
ance of law and equity, and was only felicitous by 
any means to enfure fuccefs in thefe profecutions. 
This point, like many others in ancient hiftory, wc 
are obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 

8iur<ier of A WARRANT was ilfued to the cavl marefchal, 
GToaA*r°^ governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glo- 
celler, in order to his trial ; but the governor re-^ 
turned for anfwer, that the duke had died fuddenly 
of an apoplexy in that fortrefs. Nothing could be 
move fufpicious, from the time^ than the circum- 
ftanecs of that prince’s death ; It became immedi- 
ately the general opinion, that he was murderpd by 
orders from his nephew : In the fubfequent reign 
undoubted proofs were produced in parlinraent, that 
he had been fuffocaied with pillows by his keepers ®.-' 
And it appeared that the king, apprehenfive left the 
public trial and execution of fo popular a prince, 
and fo near a relation, might prove both dangerous 
and invidious, had taken this bafe method of grati. 
fying, and, as he fancied, conccalfiig his revenge 
upon him. Both parties, hr their fucceffive tri- 
unijjhs, feem to have had no far the:^, concern than 
that of retaliating upon their adverfaries ; and nei- 
ther of them were aware, that, -by imitating, they 
indirectly juftified, as far as it lay in their power, all 
the illegal' violence of the oppolite party.- 

^ Cotton, p. 400. Dngdale, vol. ii, a, 171, 

This 
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Tins feffion concluded with the creation or ad- chap. 
vancement of feveral peers ; The earl of Derby was ■ f 
made duke of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke ijg?. 
of Albemarle ; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey ; 
the earl of Huntingdon, duke of Exeter ; the earl 
of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk ; 'the earl of So- 
merfet, marquis o,fDorfet; lord Spencer, earl of 
Gloceifer ; Ralph Nevil, earl of Weftmoreland ; 

Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceffer ; William Scrope, 
earl of Wiltfliire The parliament, after a feflion 
of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewfbury. The 
■^ing, before the departure of the members, exafted 
from them an oath for the pei petual maintenance 
and eftabliflrmeiit of all their afts ; an oath fimilar 
to that which had formerly been required by the 
duke of Glocefter and his party, and which had al- 
ready proved fo vain and fruitlefs. 

Both king and parliament met in the fame dif- 
pofitions at Shrewfbury. So anxious was Richard 
for the fecurity of thefe afts, that he obliged the 
lords and commons to fwear anew to them on the 
crofs of Canterbury ' ; and he foon after procured 
a bull from the pope, by which they were, as he 
imagined, perpetually fecured and eftabliflied The 
par%raent, on the other hand, conferred on him 
for life the duties on wool, wool-fells, and leather, 
and granted him, befides, a fubfidy of one tenth 
and a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alfo 
reverfed the attainder of Trefilian and the other 
judges, and, with the approbation of the prefent 
judges, declared the anfwers, for which thefe ma* 
giftrates had been impeached, to be juft and legal ' : 

And they cafl-ied fo far their retrofpefl:, as to re- 
verfe, on the petition 'of lord Spenfer, earl of Glo- 
cefter, the g^tainder pronounced againft the two 
Spenfws in the reign of Edward IL The ancient 
hiftory of England is nothing but a catalogue of re- 

*> Cotton, p. 370, 371. * Ibid. p. 371. 

^ Walfing. p. 355. ■ J Statutes at Large, 21 Rich. II> 

m Cotton,' p. 372.^ 

VoL*. TIL D. verfals : 
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vevfals : Every thing is in flniEluation and movement: 
One faflion is continually undoing what was efla- 
blillied by another: And the multiplied oaths, which 
each party exadted for the fecurity of the prelent afts, 
betray a perpetual confeioufnefs of their inftability. 

The parliament, before they were diflolved, elcft- 
ed a committee of twelve lords and fix comraon- 
’ ers ", whom they invefted with the whole power bothr 
of lords and commons, and endowed with full au- 
thority to finilh all bufinefs which had beendaid be- 
fore the houfes, and which they had not had leifur^4» 
bring to a conclufiou This was an unufual con- 
ceflion ; and though it was limited in the objeff, 
might, either immediately or as a precedent, have 
proved dangerous to the condltution : But the caufe 
of that extraordinary meafure was an event Angular 
and unexpedted, which engaged the attention of the 
parliament. 

After the dcErudion of the duke of Glocefter^ 
and the heads of that party, a mifunderdandin^ 
broke out among thole noblemen who had joined 
in the profecution j and the king wanted either 
authority fafficient to ttppeafe it, or forefight to 
' prevent it. The duke of Hereford aweared 
in parliament, and accufed the duke of Norfolk 
of having fpoken to him, in private, r. many flan- 
derous words of the king, and of having inij 
puted to that prince an lintention of fubverting 
and deftroying many of his principal nobility 
Norfolk denied the charge, gave Hereford the lie, 
and olfered to prove his own innocence by duel. 


“The nanice of ihe commiOIonej's were, the dukea of Lancaf- 
ter, York, Albemarlt', Suney, and Exeter j the marquis of Dor- 
fet ; the earla of Marcli, tjalilbury, Northumberland, Gloceftcr, 
Winchefter, and Wiltfhire 5 John BuITcy, Keury Green, John 
‘ Riiffel, Robert T eyne, Heory Chelmef\vick<i? and JohB Golofre. 
It is to be remarked, that the duke of Eancalter always concur- 
red with the red in alUhcir proceedings, even in the banilhment 
of his foil, which was afterwards fn much complaj-ned of, 

® Cotton, p. \?alling, p. yyye' 

^ Cotton, p. 374, Parliamentary Hillory, voLi. p. 490. 
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'J'lic challenge was accepted : The time and place c M a i>. 
of combat were appointed : And as the event of /.* , 
this important trial by arms might require the in-- 1358. 
terpofuion of Icgiflative authority, the parliament 
thought it more fuifablc to delegate their power to 
a committee, than to prolong the feflion beyond 
tlie ufual time which cudom and general conve- 
nience had preferibed to it 

Tidi duke of Hereford was cei'tainly very little 
delicate in the point of honour, when he revealed 
a private converfation to the ruin of the perfon who 
had entrufted him 5 and we may thence be more 
inclined to believe the duke of Norfolk’s denial, 
than the other’s alTevcraiion.* But Norfolk had in 
thefe iraiifadtions betrayed an equal neglctl of ho- 
nour, which brings him entirely on a level with his 
antagonifl. Though he had publicly joined with 
the duke of Glocefler and his party in all the former 
a£ts of violence againft the lung ^ and hia name 
flandvS among the appellants who accufed the duke 
of h eland and the other miuifters; yet was he not 
afliamed publidy to impeach his former alTociatc'? 
for the very crimes which he had concurred with 
them in comiiiii ting ; and his name incrcafes the 
lift of thofe appellants who brought them to atrial- 
Such were the principles and prafliccs of thofe an- 
cient knights and barons during the prevalence of 
the ari/tocratical government, and the' reign of 
chivalry. 

Titt lids for this decifiop of truth and right were 
appointed at Coventry before the king : All the nobi- 
lity of England bandied into pai'ties, and adhered 
either to the one duke or the other ; The whole nation 
was held in fuJpence with regard to the event ; But 
when the two champions appeared in the held, aC- 

s In tlie fi’fl yi.ui*of Heiiiy' VI. ■wben the anthoiity of Parlifl- 
ineiit was -vlieii tliat affeinbly cmiLlleaft lie luipeAcii 

of lyinjv wn'isr violence, »a like eoncdlioii wac made to the prWV 

nil', il, from like in^tiKs of eoiiVtiiiencc. tice Cotton, p. j6.t- 
I) 2 contred 
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coutred for flic cmnbat, ibc king intcrpfifcd, fo 
prevent both tlie jirelent cil'iilion of Inch noble 
blood, and the lutu/e cOnfcijiieiicrs ol fhe qiiariel. 
By the advice and anthorily of the |iarliiimcmury 
coinmilTioners he flopped the duel ; and to flievv his 
irapattialiiy, he ordered, by the fame authority, 
both the combatants to leave the hirgdoin ' ; ah 
figning one country for the place of Norfolk's e::i!e, 
which he declared perpetual ; another for that ot 
Hereford, ■rthicb he limited to ten years. r 

llERi.roRjj was a man of great prudence and^ 
Gthnmand ol temper ; and he behaved himfclf witli 
fo much luhmiflion in thefc delicate circumflanccs, 
that the king, befoie his dopartme, promifed to 
fliorteri the term ol his exile fom years; and he 
alfo gumlcd him letters pnlent, by which he wa, 
empowered, in cafe any inheritance Ihouhl in the 
interval accrue to him, to enter iinmeiiiately in pof- 
feffion, and to pollpouc the doing of homage till 
his return., 

Thf weaknefs and fluftuation of Richard’s r.oun- 
fels appear no where mote evident, than in the con- 
duct of this affair. No fooi.er had Hereford felt 
the kingdom, than the king’s jealoufy of the power 
and riches of that pu'ncc’s family revived ; and* he 
was fl-nfible that by Glocefler’s death, he^had only 
removed a count erpoife to the Lancallriaii iiilcrcfl, 
which was new become formidable to his crown and 
kingdom. Being informed that Hereford had en- 
tered into a treaty of marriage witli the daughter of 
the duke of lierry, uncle to the French king, he 
detennined to prer'ent the finilhing <jf an alliance 
which would fo much extend the iiitereft of his 
coufm in foreign countiies ; and he fent over the 
carl of baliiimry to Paiis with a ccCfimiflion for 
that parpoic. The death of the duke'of Lanfaflcr, 
which happened foon after, called upon him to take 

■ rof'iii, (•. ■; ^o. Walluigih.-v®, p. 356. 
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iniw vcfolutions with regard to tliat opulent fuc- 
ccilion. The prefont duke, in confcqiience of the 
king’s patoni, doiired to be put in polfellion of llie 
eftare and jnrildidfiom of his father : But Richard, 
airaid of flrengthcnin; the hands of a man whom 
lie had already fo much offended, applied to the 
parliamentary coinniiflioners, and perfuaded them, 
that this affair was but an appendage to that bufinefs 
which the p'uliiuuent had delegated lo them. By 
their fliuthority he revoked his letters patent, and 
retained poflellion ol the eftate of I.ancafter : And 
'Ey the fame authority he leized and tried the duke’S 
iittorney, who had proem cd and in lifted on the letters, 
and he had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully 
executing that truff to his maftcr An extrava- 
gant aft of power ! even though the king changed, 
in favour of the attoiney, the penalty ol death into 
that of banilhmeut. 

HiiNKY, the new duke of Lancaffer, had Jjc- 
"quired, by his rouduft and abilities, the efteeni of 
the public; and having ferved with dilUnftion againft 
the infidels in Liihuania, he had joined to his other 
pvaifes thole of piety and valour, virtues which have 
at all times a great influence over mankind, and 
werq dining thofe ages, the qualities chiefly held 
in ellimatioii lie was connefted with nioft of 
the principal noliility by blood, alliance, or friend- 
'ffiip; and as the injury done him by the king 
might in its confequt'iices affeft all of them, he 
eafily brought them by a fenfe of common intereff, 
to take pan in his refentment. Tlie people, who 
muff have an qbjeft of affeftion, who found nothing- 
in the king’s perfon which they could love or re- 
vere, and who were even difgulted with many parts 
of his conduA eafily transferred to Henry that 

attach- 
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‘ Tyrrel, vol. iK- part 2. p. 991 > from the records, 

‘ Walfingljam, p. 343. , 

" He levied fines upini tjiofe who had ten years befoie joined 
the duke of Glocefter and his patty : They were obliged 10 pay 
him money 'befotc he would allow them to enjoy the benefit of 
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c H A P, aUaclimeiit, which thu cleiuh of tht* flnke of Glo- 

^ ccfter had left withoui 3113^ fixed direfiion. Tlis 

J399. misfortunes were lamented ; the iiijullicc whirli he 

had Iiiffcred was complained of ; and all me 11 tiinn d 
their eyes towards him, as the only pc'ilou that 
could relricve the loft hotimir of the nation, or re* 
dreis the fuppofed abufes in tlie trovermni iit. 

Kstmn of Whilp fuch Were the difpoiitiuns of the people, 
ftvniy, Richard had the imprudence to embark for Ire* 

hind, iti order to revenge the death of his coufin, 
Roger earl of Marche, the prefninptive Iieir of the 
crown, who had lately been ilain in a fldnnifli by'^ 
the natives ; and he tiiereby left the kingdom of 
England open to the attempts of Ids provoked and 
(Uh July, ambitious enemy. Keiiry, embarking at Natitz 
with a retinue of fixty pcrfmis, among whom were 
the archbiihop of Canterbury and the young earl of 
Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Raven* 
fpur in Yorkihire ; and was immediately joined by 
the earls of Norlhumbciland and Weitinoroland, ' 
two of the moft potent barons in England. Here 
he took a foleran oath, that he had no other piir* 
pofe in this invafton, than to recover the dntrhy of 
Lancafter, unjuilly detained from him ; and he in- 
vited all his friends in hiigland, and all lovefs of 
their country, to fccoud him in this realginable and 
moderate pretenfion. Every jdace was in commo- 
tion : The malcontents in all quarters Hew to arms ; 
London difeovered the ftrongell fymptons of its 
dilpofilion to mutiny and rebellion ; And Henry’s 
army, increafilig on eveiy day’s march, foon 
amounted to the number of 60,000 combatants, 
peiw^t T.HE duke of York was left guardian of the 
^ *^0 which his birth entitled him_, but 

t!ic inJenni'ty ■ and In the articles wf chiirgca/j^ifl. him, is df. 
ril'"! ’ P'‘'yaent of one fine did not liiftice. It is indeed 

likely, that his ntinifteis would aliufe the power put into their 
hands ; and this grievance extended to very many people. Hif- 
toiians agree in reprefenting thb prititicc as agieaCoppiclfion. 
See Otteibpunie, p. jpj,. ^ r r. * 
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which both his llender abilities, and his nlitural con- ® 
liexioUs with the duke of Lancafter, rendered him 
utterly incapable of filling in fuch a dangerous emer- i39!>- 
gency. Such of the chief nobility as were attached 
to the crown, and could either have feconded the 
guardian’s good intentions, or have overawed his 
infidelity, had attended the king into Ireland ; and 
the efforts of Richard’s friends were every where 
more feeble than thofe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces^at St. Albans, and fooii aflembled a'n army 
■<af 40,000 men ; but found them entirely deftitute 
of zeal and attachment to the royal caufe, and more 
inclined to join the party of the rebels. He heark- 
ened therefore very readily to a meflage from 
Henry who entreated him not to oppofe a loyal and 
humble fupplicant in the recovery of his legal pa- 
trimony ; and the guardian even declared publicly 
that be would fecoud hi? nephew In fo teafouahle 
requefl. His army embraced with acclamations 
the fame meafures 5 and the duke of Lancafter, 
reinforced by them, was now entirely mafter of the 
kingdom. He haftened to Briftol, into which fome 
of the king’s minifters had thrown themfelv'es ; and 
foon^obliging that place to furrendcr, he yielded to 
the popular wiflies, and without giving them a trial, 
ordered th« earl of Wiltftiire, fir John Buffy, and 
.fir Henry Green, whom he there took prifoners, 
to be led to immediate execution. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this invafion • 
and infurredtion, haftened over from Ireland, and , 
landed, in Milfotd Haven with a body of 20,000 
men ; But evm this army, fo 'much inferior to the , 
enemy, was either overawed by the general combi- ' 
nation of the kingdom, or feized with the fame , 
fpirit cjF difttftqftion ; and they gradually deferted. ' 
him, till he'found that’he'had not above fiboo'mefi 
who followed' his ftandard. ,It appeared, therefore, 
neceflfary to retire fecsretlj front this fmall body, 

* J) 4 , which 
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CHAP, which fervccl only to expofc him to dutiger ; nnd he 
‘ yVngleft'a, where he purpolbd to 

1399. embark either for It eland or France, and there 
await the faTOurabie opportunities which the te- 
turn of his fubjecis to a fenfe of duty, or their fu- 
ture difeentents againft the duke of Lancader, 
would probably afford him. licnry, fenlible of the 
danger, fent to him the earl of Noiihuni!)ciland 
with the ftrongelt profeilions of loyalty and fub- 
miflion ; and that nobleman, by treacheiy and falfe 
oaths, made himfclf mailer of the king’s perfon, 
and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caftle. Rich- 
ard was conducted to London, by the dukeofLan- 
ift Stpt. cafter, who was there received with the acclamations 
of the mutinous populace. It is pretended that 
the recorder met him on the road, and in the name 
of the city, entreated him for the public fafety, to 
put llichanl to death, with all his adherents who 
Were prifoners*5 but the duke nrudenlly deter- 
mined to make many others participate in his guilt, 
before he would proceed to thofe extremities. For 
thispurpofe, he iffued writs of tdeftiou in the king’s 
name, and appointed the immediate meeting of a 
parliament at Weftmiufler. 

Such of the peers as were mofl devoted tc? the 
king, were either fled or imprifoned ) and no op- 
ponents, even among the barons, dated to appear 
againlt Henry, aniidfl. that fcenc of outrage and 
violence, which commonly attends revolutions, efpe- 
clally in England during thofe turbulent ages. It 
it> dUb eufy to imagine, that a houfe of commons, 
elefted during this univerfal ferment^ and this tri- 
umph of the Lancaftrian party, would be extremely 
attached to that caufe, and ready to' fccond every 
fuggeflion of their leaders. 'I’hat onj^er, being as 
yet of too little weight to ftem the lofrent, ^as al- 
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■ways carried along with it, and ferved only to in- c h a p. 
creafe the violence, which the public intereft re- , ^ 

quired it (hould endeavour to control. The duke r.wg. 
ofLancafter, therefore, fenfible.that he fliould be 
entirely mailer, began to carry his views to the kiv'g” '* 
crown itfelf ; and he deliberated with his partifans 
concerning the moll proper means of etfe'fting his 
daring purpofe. He firft extorted a refignation from 
Richard*; but as he knew that this deed would 
plainly appear the refuk of force and fear, he alfo 
purpofed, notwithllandiiig the danger of the prece- aSthSept. 
’'dent to himfeif and his pofterity, to h.ave him fo- 
lemnly depofed in parliament, for his pretended ty- 
ranny and niifcondud. A charge, confifling of 
thirty- three articles, was accordingly drawn up 
againll him, and prefented to that aflembly r. 

h’ we examine thefe articles, which are exprefled 
with extreme acrimony againll Richard, we fhall 
find that, except feme rafli fpeeches which are im- 
puted to him ”, and of whole reality, as they are faid 
. to have pafl'ed in private converfation, we' may rca- 
fonably entertain ibtne doubt ; the chief amount' of 
the charge is contained in his violent conduft during 
the two laft years of his reign, and naturally divides 
itfeif into two principal heads. The firll and molt 
confiderable is the revenge' which he rook on the 
princes and great barons, who htid formerly ufurp- 
ed, arid Hill perfevefed in controlling aiid threaten- 
ihg, his authority ; the fecond rs the violation of the 
laws and general privileges of his;people. But' the 
former, however irregular in many of its cirtum- 
ftarices, wasTully fupported 'by authority of parlia- 
ment, and was but a' copy of the violence 'which the 
princes' and bafbns themfelves, during their former 
triumph, had exercifed againll him and his party,’ 

■% 

JCnyghton, p. 3744. Otterbourne, p. 212. . rTvirel, 

vol. lii, pa!;t 2. p. 1008, ffom the, records. Knygton,p. ?746. 

• Otterbourne, p. 214. , , *Art. 16.26. 
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c H A p. The detention of Lancafter's eftate was, properly 
. fpeaking, a revocation, by parliamentary authority, 

1393. of a grace which the king hinifelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Glocefler (for the 
fecret execution, however merited, of that prince, 
certainly deferves this appellation) was a private 
deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not 
any ufurped or arbitral y power of the crown, which 
could juilly give umbrage to the people. It really 
proceeded from a defedfc of power in the king, ra- 
ther than from his ambition ; and proves that in'Tlead 
of being dangerous to the conftitution, he poffeffed 
not even the authority neceflary for the execution of 
the laws. 

Concerning the fecond head of accufation, as 
it moftly corihtts of general fafts, was framed by 
Richard’s inveterate enemies, and was never allowed 
to be anfwered by him or his friends, it is more dif- 
ficult to form a judgment. The greater part of 
thefe grievances, imputed tp Richard, feems to be 
the exertion of arbitrary prerogatives ; fuch as the 
difpenfing power % levying purveyance ”, employing 
the maiihal’s court', extorting loans'*, granting 
proteftions from law-fuits ' ; prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been e:yer- 
cifed by his piedeceflbrs, and ftill continued to be 
fo by his fucceflbrs. But whether his irregular afts 
of this kind were more frequent, and injudicious, 
and violent than ufual, or were only laid hold of and 
exaggerated by the faftions 10 which the weaknefs 
of his reign had given birth, we are not able, at this 
diftance, to determine with certainty. There is, 
however, one gircumftance in which his conduft is 
■vihbly diffeient from that of his grandfather ; He is 
not accufed of having impofed one aijbitrary tax, 
•without confent of parliament, during his whole 

r 

® Art. 13. 17, 18. '“Alt. 22. 'Art. 27. 

Alt. 14. 'An. 16. r 
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reign ‘ : Scarcely a year pafled during the reign of c h a p. 
Edward, which was free from complaints with re- , 

gard to this dangerous exertion of authority. But, ,399. 
perhaps, theafcendant which Edward had acquired 
over the people, together with his great prudence, 
enabled him to make a ufe very advantageous to his 
lubjeds of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and 
rendered them a fmaJler grievance in hSs hands, 
than a lefs abfolute authority in thofe of his grand- 
fon. This is a point which it would be raih for us 
to decide pofitively on either fide; but it is certain, 

That a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancafter, 
and affented to by a parliament fituated in thofe 
circumftance?, forms no manner of prefumption 
with regard to the unufual irregularity or violence of- 
the king’s condud in this particular 

WHJiN the charge againft Richard was prefented 
to the parliament, though it was liable almoft in 
every article to objedious, it was not canvafled, 
nor examined, nor dilputed in either houfe, and 
feeined to be received with univerfal approbation. 

One man alone, the bifliop of Carlifle, had the cou^ 
rage, amid ft this general difloyalty and violence, to 
appear in defence of his unhappy mafter, and to 
plead his caufe againft all the power of the prevailing 
party. Though fome topics, employed by that vir- - 
tyous preRite, may feem to favour too much the 
dodrine of paffive obedience, and to make too large 
a facrifice of the rights of mankind ; he, was natu- 
rally pulhed’ into that extreme by his abhorrence of 
the prefent .licentious fadiqns ; and fuch intrepidity, 
as well as difin^tereftediiefs of behaviour, -proves, that- 

*^'We learn from Cotton, p. 36s, tlx.it the king, by his chan- 
, cejlor, told the cotamana , that were fiinclerly bound to him, mid 

namely in forbeat^i^ to charge them with defines and Jifieens, the 
which 4 * meant n<j more to charge them in his cvjn perfmi. .Thele 
words no more allade ti^tlie praciicc of his predecelfars : He had 
Hot himfelf impofed any arbitrary taxes ; Even the parliament, 
in, the a,rticles of his depofition, though they complain of heavy 
taxes, affirrti not that they’werc impofed illegally or by arbitra- 
ry xvill, * » 

p See noSe f F] at the end of the volume, 
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® ■whatever his fpeculative principles weir, his heart 

was elevated far above the meaiiijefs ami abicil fub- 
• W9< million of a Have. He rcprel'enied to the parlianiont, 
that all the abufes of government which could jullly 
be imputed to Richard, inllead of amounting to ty- 
ranny, were merely the rufulr of error, youth, or 
mifguided cotinfel, and admitted of a remedy, more 
eafy and lalutary than a total fubverfion of the con- 
ftitutlon. That even had they been much more 
violent and dangerous than (hey leally were,^they 
had chiefly proceeded from former exatnplcs of re- 
fiftance, which, making the prince fenfiblc of his' 
precarious fiiuation, had obliged him to eftablilh his 
throne by irregular and arbii rary expedients. That 
a rebellious <lifpofnion iii fiibje£ls was the principal 
caufe ol tyranny in kings : Laws could never fecuie 
the fubjed, which did not give fccuriiy to the fove- 
reign : And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty 
which formed the bafts of the Englilh government, 
were once rejeded, the privileges belonging to the 
fevcral orders of the Hate, inllead of being lortified 
by that licenlioufncfs, would thereby lofe the furelt 
foundation of their force and liability. That the 
parliamentary depofition of Edward II. far from 
snaking a precedent which could control this max- 
im, was only an example of iucccLful violence ; and 
it was fufliciently to be lamented, that enmes were 
fo often committed in the world, without ellablilli- 
ing piinciples which might jullify and authorife 
them. That even that precedent, falfe and dangerous 
as it was, could never warrant the prefent excelfcvS, 
which were fo much greater, and whiph would en- 
tail diftradion and milery on the nation, to the lateft 
pofl:erity. That the fucceflion, ai leaft, of the crown 
was then preferved inviolate : The lUeal heir was 
placed on the throne : And the people had an ePppor- 
tunity, by their legal obedience to him, of making 
■ atonement for the violence which they had committed 
againft his predeceffor. That ide^feendant of Lionel 
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duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the late duke chap. 
of Lancafter, had been declared in parliament luc- 
ceflbr to the crown : He had left pollerity : And 1359. 
their title, however it might be overpowered by 
yjrefcnt force and finStion, could never be obliterated 
from the minds of the people. -That if the turbulent 
dilpofiiion alone of the nation had. overturned the 
woll-eftabliflied throne of fo good a prince as 
Richard ; what bloody commotions mufl enfue, 
when^he fame caul’e was united to the motive of re- 
ftoring the legal and undoubted heir to his authority? 

That the new government, intended to be eflrabliQi- 
ed, would Hand on no principle ; and would fcarcely 
retain any pretence, by which it could challenge the 
obedience of men of fenfe and virtue. 'J’hat the 
claim of lineal defeent was fo grofs as fcarcely to 
deceive the moft ignorant of the populace t Con* 
queft could never be pleaded by a rebel againft his 
Ibvercign : The confent of the people had no autho- 
’ lity in a monarchy not derived from confent, but 
efttlblirticd by hereditary right 5 and however the na- 
tion might be juftified in depofuig the mifguided 
■Richard, it could never have any,reafon for fetting 
afide his lawful heir and fucceflbr, w'ho was plainly 
innoeerit. And that the duke of Lancafter would 
give them but a bad fpecimen of the legal piodera- 
tion which* inight be expeded from his future go* 
'vernment, if he added to the crime of his pafl re- 
bellion, the guilt of excluding the family, which, 
both by right of blood, and by declaration of parlia- 
ment, would, in cafe of Richard’s deraife, or volun- 
tary refignatiqn, have been received, as the un- 
doubted heirs of the monarchy 

All the circumftances of this event, compared to 
thofe which attended the late revolution in ib88, 

Ihow file diffdl'ence between a great and civilized 
nation, deliberate!}? vindicating its, eftablifhed priyi-- 

Sir J*hi» Heywai'de, p. rol. , 

leges. 
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c ir A p. leges, and a turbulent and barbarous at iftocracys 
■ j plunging headlong from the extremes of <>tie faftion 
J399. into thoffc of another. Thii noble freedom of the 
bilhop of Carlifle, inftead of being applauded, was 
not fo much as tolerated: He was immediately ar- 
refted, by order of the duke of Lancader, and fent a 
prilbncr to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther 
debate was attempted: Thiity-thrce long articles of' 
charge were, in one meeting, voted againft Richard j 
and voted unanimoufly by the fame peers p.nd pre- 
lates who a little before had voluntarily and una- 
nimoufly authorlfcd thofe very afls of violence of 
which they now complained. That prince was de- 
pofed by the fuflrages of both houfes j and the 
throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancafter 
Hepped forth, and having crofled hirafelf on the 
forehead and on the breafl:, and called upon the 
name of Chrift *, he pronounced ihefe words, which 
we Ihall give in the original language, bccaii'fe of 
their Angularity : 

In the name of Fadhcr, Son, and Holy Ohojl, T 
Henry of Lancafter challenge this rewmc oJ'Hnglande, 
and the croitn, with all the membres, and the appnr* 
icnances ; ah I that am dejeendit by right lint^ of the 
Mode, coming ft 0 the glide king Henry therde, and throga 
that right that God of his grace hath fent me, with 
helpe ofkyn, and of myfrendes to recover it; the which 
reivme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of gover- 
nance, and undoing of the glide laives 

In order to underhand this fpeech, it muft be ob- 
ferved, that there was a filly ftory, ^received among 
fome of the loweft vulgar, that Edmond earl of 
Lancafter, fon of Henry HI. was really the elder 
brother of Edward I.j but that, byreafon of fome de- 
formity in, his perfon, he had been ftoftpon^'d in the 
fucceflion, and his younger bro'ther impofed on the 

‘ Cotton, p, y tf;n/ghton, p^, 2757. 

nation 
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nation In his ftead. As the prefent duke of L,an- chav, 
carter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this . , 

genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy j 1399. 
and it is therefore infinuated in Henryks fpeech; But 
the abfurdity was too grofs to be openly avowed ei* 
ther by him' or by the parliament. The cafe is the 
fame with regard to his right of conqueft : He was 
a fubject who rebelled againrt his fovereign : He 
entered the kingdom with a retinue of no m6re than 
fixty perfons: He could not therefore be the con* 
queror of England ; and this right is accordingly in- 
fumated, not avowed. Still there is a third claim 
derived from his merits in faving the nation from 
tyranny and oppreffion ; and this claim is alfo infi- 
huated : But as it feenied, by its nature, better cal- 
culated as a reafon for his being e/ec 9 ecl king by a 
free choice, than for giving him an immediate right 
of poffeffion, he durft not Ipeak openly even on this 
head; and to obviate any notion of eleftion, he 
challenges the crown as his due, either by lacquifition 
or inheritance. The whole forms fuch a piece of 
jajgon and nonfenfe, as is almort without example : 

No objeflion, however, was made to it in parlia- 
ment: The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne : He became king, no- 
body coiild tell how or wherefore : The title of the . 
houfe of Marche, formerly recognized by parlia- 
ment, was neither invalidated nor repealed; but' 
paflecl over in total filence : And as a concern for 
the liberties of the people Teems to have had no hand 
in this revolution, their right to dilpofe of the go- 
vernment, as well as all tneif'other privileges, was 
left precifely on the fame footing as before. ' But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
fom^ obfeuf^ hint concerning conqueft, which, it 
was thought, might endanger thefe' privileges, he 
foon after made ,a public declaration, that he did not 
thereby intend to dteprive any one of his franohifes 

or 
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^ xvu ^ liberties ' : Which was the only circumrtancc, 
where we fliall find tneauiug or coinmtjii fenfe. In 
6thoit trimfu£Hons. 

' ' Tnr fubfequent events difeover the lame headlong 

violence of condud, and the fame rude notions of 
civil government. The depofition of Richard dif- 
folved the parliament ; It was uecefl'ary to fummon 
a new one : And Henry, in fix days after, called 
together, without any new elcdion, the fame mem- 
bers i and this aflembly he denominated a neyy par- 
liament. They were employed in the ufual tafk of 
reverfing every deed of the oppofile party. All the 
ads of the lafl parliament of Richard, which had 
been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal bull, 
were abrogated : All the ads which had paffed in 
the parliament wheie Glocelter prevailed, which had 
alfo been confirmed by their oaths, but which had 
been abrogated by Richard, were anew ellablilhcd'®. 
ITie anfwers ofTrefiliaii, and the other judges, which 
a parliament had annulled, but which a new parlia- 
ment, and new judges, had approved, here received 
a fecond condemnation. The peers who had ac- 
cufedGlocefter, Arundel, audWar wic, and wlto had 
received higher titles for that piece of fervice, were 
all of them degraded fiom their new dignities : Kven 
the ptaftice of profecuting appeals in parliament, 
which bore the air of a violent conledejacy agaiiifl; 
an individual, rather than of a legal indidlmem, was 
wholly abolilhed ; and trials were reftored to the 
courfe of common law ". The natural elTefl of this 
condufl: was to render the people giddy with fuch 
rapid and perpetual changes, and to make them lofe 
all notions of right and wrong in tire nieafures of 
government. 

sijd oa. The earl of Northumberland madft a motion, in 
the houfe of peers, with regard to"' the uilhappy 

^ Knvgliton,p. 2759. Otterbourne, p 320. 

* Cotton, p. 390. >' Henry IV. cap. fi. 
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prince whom they had depofed. He a&ed them, ^ 
what advice they would give the king for the future >. — 
treatment of him ; fince Henry was refolved to fpare ?399* 
his life. They unanimoufly replied, that he fliould 
be imprifoned under a fecure guard, in fome fecret, 
place, and fliould be deprived of all commerce with 
any of hia friends or partifans. It was eafy to fore- 
fee, that he would not long remain alive in the hands 
of fuch barbarous and fanguinary enemies. Hifto- 
rians (pilfer with- regard to the manner in which he 
was murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion, Murder of 
that fir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell '“"s* 
upon him in the caftle of Porafret, where he was 
confined, and difpatched him with their halberts. 

But it is more probable, that he .'^as .ftarved to death 
in prifon ; and after all fuftenance was denied him, 
he prolonged his unhappy life, it is faid, for a fort- 
night, before he reached the end of his tpiferies. 

This account is more confiftent with the flory,. that 
••his body was expofed in public, and that no marks 
of violence were obferved upon it. He died in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, apd the twenty-third 
of his reign. He left no pofterityj either legitimate 
' or illegitimate. 

Awl the writers who have tranfmitted to us the His clia- 
hiftory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the 
Lancaftrian* princes 5 and candour requires, that wq 
Ihould not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
they have thrown upon his memory. But, after 
making all proper allowances, he {fill appears to 
have been a. weak prince, and unfit for government, 
lefs for want of natural parts and capacity, than of 
folid judgment and a good education. He was vio- 
lent in his temper,; profufe in his expence ; fond of 
idle fhow and -magnificence ; devoted to favourites ; 
and tjddi^ed t<? pleafiire : Paflions, all of theni, the 
moft inconfiftent ,^ith a prudent decohdroy^ anjl - 
confeqdentjy dangerous in .a limited,, and mixed go- 
veriimeht.- " Plad Iie,p!^lfed the talents of gaining, - 
VoL.IJI, E and 
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CHAP, and {till more thofe of Overawing, his great barons.', 

■ . lie' might have efcapcd all the misfortunes of his 

1399. reign, and been allowed to carry much farthei- his 
oppreliions over the people, if he really was guilty 
of any, without their daring to rebel, or even to 
murmur againft him. But when the grandees were 
tempted by his want of prudence and of vigour, to 
refill his authority, and execute the mod violent , 
enterprifes upon him, he was naturally led to feek 
an opportunity of retaliation ; juftice was negkdled ; 
the lives of the chief nobility were facrificed ; and 
all thefe enormities.feetti to have proceeded lefs from 
a fettled defign of eftablilhfng arbitrary power, than 
from the infolence of viftory, and the neceffities of 
the king’s fituation. The manners indeed of *the 
age were the chief fonrce of fuch violence : Laws, 
which were feebly executed in peaceable limes, loll 
all their authority during public couvulfidus : Both 
parties were alike guilty : Or if any dilTercnce may 
be remarked between them, we lhall lind, that the"' 
authority of the crown, being more legal, was com- 
monly carried, when it prevailed, to Icfs defperate 
extremities than was that of the ariftocracy. 

On comparing the conduft and events of this 
reign, with thofe of the preceding, we flrali find 
equal reafon to admire Edward, and to bjatne Ricli- 
ard 5 but the circumftance of oppofition, furely, will 
not lie in the ftrift regard paid by the former to na- 
tional privileges, and the riegleft of them by the lat- 
ter. On the contrary, the prince of fmall abilities, 
as he felt his want of power, feems to have been 
more moderate in this relpeft than tlr^ other. Every 
parliament aflembled during the reign of Edward, 
remonftrates againft the exertion of fome arbitrary 
prerogative or other : We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, lift the 
^embling of his laft parliament, which was fuin- 
moned by his inveterate enemies, whiciv dethroned 
feira, which framed their cornnlaints during the time 
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of the mod furious chtlvulfions, and wliofe tedimony ^ i». 

mud therefore have, on that account, much lefs au- . 

thority with every equitable judge". Both thefe 1399- 
princes experienced the encroachments of the Great 
Upon their authority. Edward, reduced to necefli- 
ties, was objiged to make an exprefs bargairi with 
his parliament, and to fell feme of his prerogatives 
for prefeilt fupply ; but as they were acquainted with 
his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- ' 
I'nand ^.ny exorbitant concetfions, or fuch as were 
incompatible with regal and fovereign power : Xhe 
y/eaknefa of Richard tempted the parliament to ex- 
tort a commifliqn, which, in a manner, dethrbned 
the prince, and transferred the feeptre into the hands 
of the nobility. The events of thefe encroachments 
were alfo fuitable to the charafter of each. Ed- 
ward had no fooner gotten the fupply, than he 
departed from the engagements which had induced 
the pariiament to grant it ; he openly told his 
people, that he had but difembled with them when 
he feemed to make them thefe conceffions 5 and he 
fefumed and retained all his prerogatives. But 
Richard, becaufe he was detefled in confulting and 
deliberating with the judges on the lawfulnefs of re- 
ftoring the conftitution, found his barons imme- 
diately, in »Qrrns againft him; was deprived of his 
iiberty ; faw his favourites, liis mihifters, his tutor, 
butchered before his face, or banifhed and attainted y 
and was obliged to give way to all this violence. 

There cannotbe a more remarkable cbntraft between 
the fortunes of two princes : It were happy for fo- 
ciety, did this eontralt always depend on the juftice 
or injullice of the meafures which men embrace j 
and not rather pn the. different degrees of prudence 
and vigour ivy^h: which thofe meafures are fup- 
pofted. 

o Pcnjfe, sn this view, the abridgment of the records, by fir 
Robert Cotton, during thefii two rei^w. - 
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c H p. Tnr.Ru was a fciifible decay of ecclefiaftical au- 
touring ibis period. The difguft, which the 
1^,9. laity had received from the numerous ufurpations 
weeus''"'* c«urt of Rome, and of their own clergy, 

tianfie!! ions had very much weaned the kingdoni from fuperlii- 
tion ; a/id llrong fympioms appeared, from time to 
" tinro, of a general defire to flrake off the bondage of 
the Roinilh' church. In the committee of eighteen, 
to whom Richard’s laft parliament delegated their 
whole power, there is not the name of one ecclefi- 
allic to be found ; a neglefl which is almoft with- 
out example, while the catholic religion fubfifted in 
England 

The averfion entertained againft the eflablifhed 
church foon found principles and tenets and rcafon- 
ings, by which it could juftify and fupport itfelf. 
John Wickliife, a feculav prieft, educated at Oxford, 
began in the latter end of Edward IK. to fpread the 
dofrlrine of lehjimation by his difeourfes, fermons, 
and writings ; and he made, many difciples among ■’ 
men of all ranks and ftations. He feems to have 
been, a loim of parts and learning 5 and has the ho- 
nour of being the firft perfon in Europe, that pub- 
, licly called in cjueflion thole principles, which had 
. univerfally pafl'cd for certain and undifputed dtiring 
fo many ages. Wicklifte hiinfelf, as well as his dif- 
ciples, who received the name of Wicklifiites, or 
Lollards, was diflinguilhed by a great aufterity of 
life and maimers ; a circumflance common to almoft 
all thole who dogmatize in any new way j both be- 
caufe men, who dra'^v to them the attention of the 
public, and expole therafelves totheradinm of great 
multitudes, are obliged to be very, guarded in their 
con duff, and' becaule few,, who have a ftrpng pro- 
penfity to pleafgre or bufmefs, will enter upon ,fo 
difficult and la.borious: an undertaking. The doc- 
trines of Wickliffe/ being derived from his fear ch 

f See note [G]] at the 'cod .the volume. 
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into the fcriptures and into ecclefiaftical antiquity, c h a p, 
were nearly the fame with tliofe which were propa- 
gated by the reformers in the fixteenth century ; He 1339. 
only carried fome of them farther than was done by 
the more fober part of thefe reformers. He denied 
the doftrine of the real prefence, the fupremacy of 
the church of Rome, the merit of monadic vows ; 
fie maintained, that the fcriptures were the foie rule 
of faith; that the church was dependant on the date, 
and'llrould be reformed by it; that the clergy ought 
to poffefs no edates ; that the begging friars were a 
nuifance, and ought not to be fupporfed ’ ; that the 
•numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety: He afferted, that oaths were unlawful,' 
that dominion was founded in grace, that every 
thing was fubjeft to fate and dediny, and that all 
•men were preordained either to eternal falvation or 
reprobation'. From the whole of his doclrines, 
Wickliffe appears to have been drongly tinftured 
with enthufiafm, and to have been thereby the bet- 
ter qualified to oppofe a church, whofe chief cha- 
rafteridic is fuperdition. 

The propagation of thefe principles gave great 
alarm to the clergy ; and a bull was iflued by pope 
Gregory XI. for taking Wickliffe into cudody, and 
examinirtgj into the fcppe of hisj opinions Cofir- 
teney, bimop of London, cited him before his tri- 
bunal; but the reformer had now acquired powerful 
proteftors who fcreened him from the ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiaion. The duke of Lancafter, who then go- 
verned the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 
Wickliflh ; a»d he made no fcruple, as well as lord 
-Piercy, the matefchal, to appear openly in court 
with him, in order to give him countenance upon 
-his tr^l : even infifted that Wickliffe^ Ihould fit 

in the bilhop’s prefence, while his principles were 

AVaHingham, p. 591. 208. 283, 284. Spelman. Cobcil. 

•viJl. li.-p, 6fo. Jtnyghtoti^ p. 2657. ' Harpsfielil, p; 668. 

673, 674. Waldraf. ttmm i. lib. 3. art. 1, cap. 8. ‘ Sptlm. 

Coiir. vol. ii, p. 621. Waliingham, p. 201, 202, 203. 
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xvw • Courtenev exclaimed againft the infu'it ; 

» The Londoners, thinking their prelate affronted, 

affarked the duke and roarelchal, who efcaped from 
their hands with fome difficulty', And the popu- 
lace, fnon after, broke into the houfes of both thefc 
noblemen, threatened their perfons, and plundered 
their goods. The bifliop of London had the inerit 
of appealing their fury and refentment. 

The duke of Lancafter, however. Hill continued 
his proteftion to 'Wickliffe during the vnintwity of 
Richard ; and the principles of that reformer had lb 
far propagated themfelves, that, when the pope fent 
to Oxford a new bull againft thefc doftrines, the 
iiniverfity deliberated for fome time, whether they 
fhould receive the bull ; and they never took any 
vigorous meafures in coiifequeRce of the papal or-? 
ders Even the populace of Loudon were nt length 
brought to entertain favourable fentiments of this, 
reformer ; When he was cited before a fynod at 
Lambeth, they broke into the aflembly, and fo 
overawed the prelates, who found both the people 
and the court againft them, that they dil'mifled him 
without any farther cenfure. 

The clergy, we may well believe, tvere more 
wanting in power than in inclination to puniffi this 
' new herefy, which (truck at all their credit, polTef- 
lions, and authority. But there was hitherto no law 
in England, by which the fecular arm was authorifed 
. to fupport orthodoxy ; and the eccleftaftics endea- 
voured to fupply the defedl by an extraordinary and 
unwarrantable artifice. In the year 131ST, there was 
an afl: pafled, requiring flieriiTs to -apprehend the 
preachers of herefy and their abettors ; but this rta- 
tute had been furreptitioufly obtained by the clergy, 
and had the, formality of an eprolmeiit whhout the 
confent of the commons. !« thg fubfequent'’fellion 
the lower hopfe complained qf the fraud ; affirmed, 

• that they hatl no intention to bind .themfelves to 

1 Havpsfield iti Hift. Wicfcl. p. '^83. " Wood’s Ant. 

0?;Oa. lib. i.p. iQij&c. “Wairinghain, p. 20f, • ■ ■ ' 
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ifbe prelates farther than their anceftors had done be- chap.. 
fore them ; and required that the pretended ftatute 
fliould be repealed ; which was.done accordingly ,339. 
But it is remarkable that, notwithftanding this vigi- 
lance of the commons, the clergy, had fo much art 
and influence that the repeal was fuppreffed ; and 
the aft, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ftatute-book * : Though the- 
clergy Hill thought proper to keep It in referve, and 
not proceed to the immediate execution of it. 

But, befides this defeft of power in the church, 
which faved WicklifFe, that reformer himfelf, not- 
withftanding his enthufiafm, feems not to have been 
aftuated by the fpirit of martyrdom j and, in all 
fubfequent trials before the prelates, he fo explained 
away his doftrine by tortured meanings, as to ren- 
der it quite innocent and inoffenfive Moft of his 
followers imitated his cautious difpofition, and faved 
themfelves either by recantations or explanations. 

He died of a palfy, in the year 1385, at his reftory 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicefter ; and the 
clergy, mortified that he Ihould have efcaped their 
vengeance, took care, befides affuring the people of 
his etqrnal damnation, to reprefent his laft diftemper 
as ^ vifible judgment of heaven upon him for his 
multiplied herefies and impieties , 

The profelytes, however, of Wickliffe’s opinions 
ftill increafed in England ‘ : Some monkifh writers 
reprefent one half of the kingdom as infefted by 
thofe principles : They were carried over to Bohe- 
, mia by fome. youth of that nation, who ftudied at 
Oxford : Bg.t though the age feemed ftrongly dif- 
pofed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe 
, for this great revolution ; and the finifhing blow to 
ecclefiaflical power was referved to a period of more 
curififity, litfiiature, and inclination for novelties. 

Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 285- * 5 Rich. II. cliap. 5. 

y Walfwigham, p. zo6, Knyghton, p. 2655, 2656. ® Wal. 
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c K yv p. Meanwhile the Englifh parliament continued to 
clergy and the court of Rome, by more 
S399, fober and more legal expedients. I'hey enaiSled anew 
the ftatute of provifors, and affixed higher penalties 
to the tranfgreffion of it, which, in Ibme inftanccs, 
was even made capital The court of Rome Iiad 
fallen upon a new device, which increafed their au- 
thority over the prelates : The pope, who found 
that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was 
violent and liable to oppofition, attained th^fame 
end, by transferring fUch of them as were obnoxious 
to poorer fees, and even to nominal fees, in partibus 
infidelium. It was thus that the archbiffiop of York, 
and the bifhops of Durham and Chichefter, the 
king’s minifters, had been treated after the preva^ 
lence of Glocefter’s faftion ; The bilhop of Car- 
lifle met with the fame fate after the acceffion of 
Henry IV. For the pope always joined with the 
, prevailing powers when they did not thwart his pre» 
rehfions. The parliament, in the reign of Richard, 
, enafted alaw againft this abufe ; And the king made 
a general remonftrance to the court of Rome againft 
all thpfe ufurpations which he calls horrible excejfes 
of that court *, 

It was ufual for the church, that they might elude 
the inoTtmai.n aft, to make their votaries leave lands 
in iTuft to certain perfons, under whofe name the 
clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeft ; The par# 
liament alfo flopped the pro'grefs of this abufe^ In^ 
the 17th of thc Mng, the commons prayed, rAa# re-> 
medy might be hud ugairifl fuch religious perfons as 
eauje their villains to marry free woiiitn inheritable, 
’whereby the eflate comes to thofe religious hands by 
eolluftm This was a new device of the clergy. 

The papacy Was, at this time, foipewhat ;jveak- 
cned by a fchifm, which lafted during forty years, 

'• I.J Rich. IJ. cap. 3. 16 Rich. JI. cap. 4. » « Rymcr, 

u-)l. ni. p, 67*. <* Knyghton, p. z-jp 3®. ' Cotton, p. 355. 
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and jjjave great fcaiidal to the devoted p.irtihins of c h a p. 
the holy fee. After the pope had .refided m;my , 
years at Avignon, Gregory XL was perfuaded to 1399. 
return to Rome; and upon his death, which hap- 
pened in 1380, the Romans, refolute to fix, for 
the future, the feat of the papacy in Italy, befieged 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were moftly Frenchmen, to eleft 
Urban VI. an Italian, into that high dignity. The 
French cardinals, as foon as they recovered their 
liberty, fled from Rome, and protefling againfl: the 
forced eleftion, chofe Robert, fon of the count of 
Geneva, who took the name of Clement ' VII. and 
refided at Avignon. Ah the kingdoms of Ghrifi:- 
endom, according to the feveral interefts and in- 
clinations, were divided between thefe two pontiffs. 

The court of France adhered to Clement, and was 
followed by its allies, the king of Gaftile, and the 
king of Scotland : England, of courfe, was thrown 
into the other party, and declared for Urban. Thus 
. the appellation of Clementines and Urbanijis diftraft- 
ed Europe for feveral years ; and each party damned 
the other as fchifmatics, and as rebels to the true 
vicar of Chrift. But this circumllance, though it 
weatcened the papal authority, had hot fo great an 
effeft as might naturally be imagined. Though 
any king could eafily at firft make his kingdom em- 
brace the party of one pope or the other, or even 
keep it forae time in fufpenfe between them, he 
could not fo eafily transfer his obedience at pleafure: 

The people attached themfelves to their own party, 
as to a religfeus opinion ; and conceived an ex- 
treme abhorrence to the oppofite party, whom they 
regarded as little better than Saracens or infidels. 
Crufiyies we^e even undertaken in this quarrel ; 
and the ?ealous hiflidp of Norwich in particular led 
over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders 
againfl: the Clementines; but after lofing a great 
part of his followef6,«’he returned with difgrace into 

Eng. 
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CHAP England Each pope, fenfible, from this prevail- 
fpirit among the people, that the kingdom which 
ii39(j. oitce embraced his eaufe would always adhere to 
him, boldly maintained all the pretenfions of his 
fee, and flood not much more in awe of the tern, 
poral Ibvereigns, than if his authority had not been 
endangered by a rival. 

Wjj meet with this preamble to a law enafted at 
the very beginning of this reign : “ Whereas divers 
“ perfons of fmall garrifon of land or othap pof- 
** feflions, do make great retinue of people, as well 
*' of efquires as of others, in many parts of the 
“ realm, giving to them hats and other livery of 
“ one fuit by year, taking again towards them the 
“ value of the fame livery, or percale the double 
“ value, by fuch covenant and affurance that every 
of them ihall maintain other in all quarrels, be 
“ they reafonable or unreafonable, to the great 
“ mifchief and oppreflion of the people, 

This preamble contains a true piSure of the ftate 
of the kingdom. The laws had been fo feebly 
executed, even during the long, adive, and vigi- 
lant reign of Edward III. that no fubjeft could 
truft to their proteftion. Men openly affbciated 
themfelves, under the patronage of fome grciR ba- 
ron, for their piutpa) defence. They v^ove public 
badges, by which their confederacy was diftin- 
guilhed. They fupported each other in all quar- 
rels, iniquities, extortions, murders, robberies, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their 
fovereigii than the king himfelfj and their own 
band was more conne^led with them than their 
country, Hence the perpetual turbulence, difor- 
ders, faftions, and civil wars of thole times ; Hence 
the fmall regard paid to a charafter or the opinioii 
of the public ; Hence the large^ difcretionar'y pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and the danger which might 

* Fioitrard, lib. K. chap. 133, 134' Walfingham, p. 298, 2yf>, 
300, &c. Knyghioii,p. ^671. f S I Richaidll. chap, 

have 
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have cnfued from the too great limitation of them. 
If the king had poflelTt’d no arbitrary powers, while 
all the nobles aflunied and exercifed them, there 
mull have enfued an abfoUite anarchy in the date. 

One great mifehief attending thefe confederacies, 
was the extorting from the king pardons for the moft 
enormous crimes'. The parliament often endea- 
vourc^d, in the laft reign, to deprive the prince of 
this prerogative ; but, 'in the prefent, they were con- 
tent *vith an abridgment of it. They enafted, that 
no pardon for rapes or for murder from malice pre- 
penfe fliould be valid, unlefs the crime were par- 
ticularly fpecified in it There were alfo fome 
other circumftances required for palling any pardon 
of this kind : An exc.ellent law ; but ill obferved, 
like moft laws that thwart the manirers of the peo- 
ple, and the prevailing cuftoms of the times. 

It is eafy to obferve, from thefe voluntary aflb- 
ciations among the people, that the whole force of 
the feud'al fyuem was in a manner dilfalved, and 
that the Englifli had nearly retui;necl, in that par- 
ticular, to the fame fituation in which they flood 
before the Norman conquelt. It was, indeed, im- 
poffible that that fyftera could long fubfifl under the 
perpetual revolutions to which landed property is 
every whgre fubjeft. When the great feudal baro- 
nies were firft erefted, the lord lived in opulence in 
the midfl' of his vaflals : He was in a fuuation to 
pvoted and cherlfh and defend them: , The quality 
of patron naturally united itfelf to that of fuperior; 
And thefe two principles of authority mutually fup- 
ported each tjther. But when, by the various dir 
vilions and mixtures of property, a man’s fuperior 
came to live at a diflance from him, and could no 
longer give him fhclter or countenance ;,the tie gra- 
' dually beram'e more ficlitious than real : New con- 
Jiedioiis from vicinity or Qth?r caufes were formed ; 

*> I ^ Rich. II. chap, i. 
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CHAP, Proteftion was fought by voluntary ferviqes and at- 
tachment: The appearance of valour, fpirit, abi- 
1399. litjes in any great man, extended his intereft very 
far : And if the fovereign were deficient in thefe qua- 
lities, he was no lefs, if not more expofed to the 
ufurpations of the ariftocracy, than even during the 
vigour of the feudal fyftem. 

The greateft novelty introduced into the civil 
government during this reign was the creation of 
peers by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt wSs the 
firft peer that was advanced to the houfe oflords in 
this manner. The praflice of levying benevolenceg 
is alfo firft mentioned in the prefent reign. , 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner 
than perhaps any of his predeceflbrs or fucceffors. 
His houfehold confifted of 10,000 perfons : He had 
300 in his kitchen , and all the other offices were 
furnilhed in proportion'. It nnift be remarked, 
that this enormous train had tables fupplied them 
at the king’s expence, according to the mode of 
that age. Such' prodigality was probably the fource 
of many exaftions by purveyors, and was one chief 
reafon of the public difeontents, 

^ Uafdbg'j This poet lays, tliat' he fpeaks from the autluirity 
of a clerk of the green cloth, ' 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
HENRY IV. 


Title of the hin^ An mfiirveEtion-~-~“ An tnfuri- 

reftioh in Wales The earl of Northumberland 

rebels Battle of Sbt'cwjbury -State of Scot" 

land Parliamentary tranfaQions Death 

— and char alder of the king. 

1 

T H E had fo long been familiarifed W c h a p. 

iho hereditary fucceffion of their monarchs, the , 
indances of depaiture from it had always borne 
futh fttong fymptovna’ of iojuflke and violence, and 
fo little of a national choice or elcdionj and the 
returns to the true line had ever been deemed fuch 
foi rmiate incidents in their hiftory, that Henry was 
afraid left, in lefting his title on the confent of 
tile people, he fliould build on a foundation to 
whict the people theinfelves were not accuftomed, 
and whofe^ folidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognise. The idea too of choice 
ieeraed always to imply that of conditions, and u 
right of recalling the confent upon any fuppofed 
violation of them ; an idea which was not naturally 
agreeable to a fovereign, and might, in England, 
be dangerous to the lubje£ts, who, lying fo much 
under the iuflSence of turbulent nobles, had ever 
paid but an impel fcdl: obedience even to their he- 
reditary princes. For ihefe reafons, Henry was de- 
termined never to have recourfc to' this claim ; the 
only one on which his authoiity could confiftently 
Hand ; rather chofe to patch up his title in 
the heft manner he dould from other pretenfions: 

I • And 
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^ rvui" of meii 

'i«lXv— Ij i'onfe, no ground of right but liis prefent poffclfion ; 

il V(?ry precarious foundation, which by its very 
nature, was liable to' he overthrown l)y every faftioti 
of the great, or prejudice of the people. He had 
indeed a prefent advantage over his competitor; 
The heir of the houfe of wlorthner, who had been 
declared, in parliament, heir to the crown, was a 
bo7 of feven years of age'': His friends confulted 
his fafety, by keeping filehce with regard to Hs title: 
Henry detained him and his younger brother in an 
honourable cuOody at Windfor caftlet But he had 
reafon to dread, that, in prqportion as that noble- 
man grew^to man’s eftate, he would draw to him 
the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
fle£l on the fraud, violence, and injuftice, by which 
he had been excluded from the throne. Many fa- 
vourable topics would occur in his behalf; He was 
a native of England ; poffeffed an extenfive interefl 
from the greatnefs and alliances of his family 5 how- 
ever criminal the depofed monarch, this youth was 
intirely innocent 5 he was of the fame, religion, and 
educated in the liune manners with the people, and 
could not be governed by any feparate Intereftj 
Thefe views wotild all concur to favour his claim ; • 
and though the abilities of the prefent prince might 
ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juftly to 
be apprehended, that his authority could with diffi- 
Culty be brought to equal that of his predeceffors. 

HtiNRY, In his very firft parliament, had reafon 
to fee the danger attending that ftatiori which he had 
alTuraed, and the obftacles which hss would meet 
with in governing an unruly ariftocracy, always di- 
vided by fa£li'on, and at prefent inflamed with the 
refentments coulequent on fuch recent convijlfions. 
The peers, on their affembling,, broke out into vU 
olent animofities againll each other j Torty'gauntletSj, 

• * 

’‘Dugdale, vol. i.f. iyi. , 
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the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on the 
floor of the houfe by noblemen who gave mutual w— 
challenges ; and liar and tfaitor refounded from all 1399' 
quarters. The king had fo much authority with 
thefe doughty champions, as to prevent all the com- 
bats which they threatened j but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper compofure, or to an amica- 
ble difpofition towards each other. 

It was not long before thefe paffions broke into 
aiftion.i., The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Hunt- reflion. 
ingdon, and lord Spencer, who were now degraded 
from the refpeflive titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 

Exeter, and Glocefter, conferred on them by Ricl)- 
ard, entered into a confpiracy, together with the earl 
of SaWbury' and lord Lumley, for raifing an infar- 
reftion, and for feizing the king’s perfon at Wind- 
for ' ; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warn- 
ing of the danger. He fuddeniy withdrew to 
London ; and the confpirators, who came to Wind- 
for with a body of 500 horfe, found that they had 
miffed this blow, on which all the fuccefs of their 
enterprife depended. Henry appeared next day at 
Kingfton upon Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, 
moftly drawn from the city ; and his enemies, unable 
,to refifl: his power, difperfed theinfelves, with a view 
of raifing their followers in the feveral counties which 
were the feat of their intereft. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the purfuit, and every where 
oppofed themfelves to their progrefs. The earls of 
Kent and Salhbury were feized at Cirencefter by the 
citizens; and were -next day beheaded without far- 
ther ceremony, according to the cuftqm of the 
times'". The citizens of Briftol treated Spencer 
and Lumley in the fame manner. Hie earl of 
Huntingdon, fir Thomas Blount, and fir Bcnedifl 
Sely, tvho wgfe alfo taken prifoners, fuffered death 
with man^yidthers df the confpirators, by orders from 

^ WjilUtigham, p. 362.* Otterbourne, p. 224. 

^ VValfingham, pi 3^. Ypod. Neull.p, 556. 
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c^i^A 1’. Hcnr}f. And wlien ihc qviaTters of the-fe unhappy 
fe.Il'CiLj bi'oup;ht to Loudoiij no Icfs tlian eighteen 

i/joa bifhops and thirty two mitred abbots joined the 
populace, and met them with; the moil indecent 
marks of joy and exultation. 

* But the fpeftacle, the mofl: {hocking to every 

one who retained any fcnlinient either of honour of 
humanity flill remained. The carl of Rutland ap* 
peared, carrying ou a pole, the liead of lord Spencer,, 
his brother-in-law, which he prefented in triumph 
to Henry as a teftimony of his loyalty, 'fiiis in- 
famous man, who was foon after duke of York by- 
the death of liis father, and firll prince of the bbod, 
had been inftru mental in the murder of his uncle the 
duke of Glocefler " ; had then deferted Richard by> 
whom he was trufted ; had confpired againft the life 
of Henry, to whom he had fvvorn allegiance; had 
betrayed his affociates, whom he had leduced into 
this enterprifej and now difplayed, in the face of 
the world, thefe badges of his multiplied diflionour. 

1401. Henuy was fenfible, that though the execution, 
of thefe conl'pirators might feem to give fecurity to 
his throne, the animofitics, whiclr remain after fuch- 
bloody feenes, arc always dangerous to royal au- 
thority; and he therefore determined not tckin- 
creafe, by any hazardous enterprife, thofe numerous, 
enemies with whom he was every where environed.. 
While a. fubjeQ, he was believed to hav.e ftrongly- 
imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke of, 
Lancafter, and to have adopted the prejudices, which; 
the Lollards infpired againft the abul'es of the efta-. 
blilhed church : But, finding himfelf polTefied of 
the throne by fo precarious a title, Hb thought fiij 
perftition a neceffary implement of public authority ; 
and he refolved, by every expedient, to pay court, to, 
the clergy. There, were hitherto no pentil, law's eaafted. 
againft herefy j an indulgence which ,liad;proceeded, 

" Dogdale, vol. u* p. 171. 
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hot from a fpirit of toleration in the Romifli churchy chap. 
blit from the ignorance and fimpUcity of the people^ . ^7,^* j 
which had rendered them unfit either for ftarting or *401. 
receiving any new or curious 3 o£trines, and which 
needed not to be reftrained by rigorous penalties. 

But when the learning and' genius of Wickliffe had 
once broken, in fome meafure, the fetters of pre« 
judiccj the ecclefiaftics called aloud for the punilh- 
ment of his difciples; and the king, who was very 
little fcr^pulous in his conduft, was eafily induced 
to facrifice his principles to his intereft, and to ac« - . 
quire the favour of the church by that raoft effec- 
tual method, the gratifying of their vengeance againft 
opponents. He engaged the parliament to pafs 
a law for that purpol'e : It was enafted, that when 
any heretic, who relapfed, or refufed to abjure his 
opinions, was delivered over to the fecular arm by 
the bilhop or his commiffaries, he Ihould be corai 
mined to tJ3e flames by the civil magifirate before 
the whole people This weapon did not long re- 
main unemployed in the hands of the clergy': Wil- 
liam SautrCi reftor of St. Ofithes in London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canterburyy 
his fentence was ratified by the houfe of peers; 
the ki»g iffued his writ for the execution ; and 
the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous' opi- 
nions by the penalty of fire. This is the firft in- 
ftance of that kind in England ; and thus one hor- 
ror more was added to thofe difmal fcenes which 
at that time were already but too familiar to the 
people. 

But the utmoft precaution and prudence of 
Henry could not Ihield him from thofe numerous 
inquietudes which affailed him from every quarter. 

The connexions of Richard with the royal family 
of Franse made that'ccurt exert its attivity to re- 
cover hiS' authoriy,’ or revenge his death ' j but 

3 Henry IV. chap, vji, • P Rymcr, vol.vlii. p. 178. 

S Ibid. p. 123, 
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though the confufions in England tempted the 
French to engage in foine enterprife by which they 
might' dihrefs their ancient enemy, the greater con. 
fuiions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters ; and Charles, 
content with recovering his daughter from Henry’s 
hands, laid afide his preparations, and renewed the 
truce between the kingdoms I’he attack of 
Guienne was alfo an inviting attempt, which the 
prefent fadlioris that prevailed among the French 
obliged them to negieft. The Gafeons, affeftionr 
ate to the memory of Richard, who was born among 
them, refufed to fwear allegiance to a prince that 
had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appeart 
ance of a French army on their ■ frontiers would 
probably have tempted them to change makers*. 
But the earl of Worcefter, arriving with fome Eng. 
lilh troops, gave countenance to the partifans of 
Henry, and overawed their opponents. Religion 
too was here found a cement to their union with 
England. The Gafeons had been engaged, by 
Richard’s authority, to acknowledge the pope of 
Rome ; and they were fenfible that, if they fub- 
mitted to France, it would be necellary for them, to 
pay obedience to the pope of Avignon, whogi the^ 
had been taught to deteft as a fchifmatic, Then , 
principles on this head w'cre too fatt footed to ad- 
rait of any fudden or violent alteration. 

The revolution in, England proved likewifethe 
occafion of an infurredlion in Wales. Owen Glen. 
dour, or Glendourduy, defeended from the ancient 
princes of that, country, had become obnoxious oii 
account of his attachment to Rich^ird ; and .Regi- 
nald lord Gray of Rutbyn, who rvas clofely eon- 
nedled with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the marches of Wales,rTthough5 the bp- 
portuuity favourable for qpprefling his neighbour, 

■ ' Rymcr, vol. viii. p. 142. I'ya, aig. , - 
“ lbid.p. no, III. 
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and taking pofieffion of .his eftate'*. Gkndour, c 11 a p,. 
provoked at the irijuftice, and flill more at the in- . 

dignity, recovered poffeflion by the fword “ : Henry j4oi. 
fent affiftance to Gray " ; the Welfli took part with 
Glendour : A troublefome and tedious war was 
kindled, which Glendour. long fuftained by his va- 
lour and aftivity, aided by the natural ftrength of 
the country, and the untamed fpirit of its inha- 
bitants. 

As (glendour committed devaftations promifcu- 
ouflyon all the Englifh, he infefted.the eftate of the 
earl of Marche ; and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle 
to that nobleman, led out the retainers of the fa- 
, niily, and gave battle to the Wellh chieftain : His 
troops were routed, and he was taken prifoner * : 

At the fame time the earl hhnfelf, who had been 
allowed to retire to his caftleofWigmore, and who, 
though a mere boy, look the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alfo into Glendour’s hands, and was carried 
by him into Wales As Henry dreaded and hated 
all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to re- 
main in captivity ; and though that young noble- 
man was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whofe af- 
fiftance he himfelf had owed his crown, he refufed 
to the-earl of Northumberland permiflion to treat 
of his ranfom with Glendour. 

The uncertainty in which Elenry’s affairs flood 
(luring a long time with France, as well as the con- 
fufions incident to all great changes in government, 
tempted the Scots to make incur fiops-i?^-Englandj 
and Henry, defirous of taking' reyen|i^ upbjh' them, 
but aCiaid of rendering his nevi? .^vetnment unpo- 
pular by requiiilig great. his, fubjeas, 
fnminoned at Weltminfter a couiidl of the peers, 
without the commons, and laid before them the 
flate of ^is aft aks *. The military part of the feudal 

‘ Vita Ric. Sec. p. ryi', lyj. ■ « Walfinghatn, ’p. 364. 

* y.’lj p. 17^. * Dii'gdale,.Yol.i.p. 130. 

r ibid. vol. j. p. 151. * Ryiner,voL viii, p. • 
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c coriftitutlon was now much decayed : There re" 
niained only fo rriuch of that fabric as aflefted the 
»4oi. civil rights and properties of men : .And the peers 
here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the king 
in an expedition againll Scotland, each of them at 
the head of a certain number of his retainers 
Henry condufted this army to Edinburgh, of which ■ 
he eafily made himfelf mafter ; arid he there fum- 
moned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 
crown But finding that, the Scots would- neither 
fubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three'' 
w'eeks, after making this ufelefs bravado ; arid he 
difbanded his army, 

J40*. In the fubfequent feafon, Archibald earl of Dou- 
glas, at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by 
many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made 
an irruption into England, and committed devafta- 
tions on the northern counties. On his return 
home, he was overtaken by the Piercies at Hq- 
meldon, on the borders of England, and a fierce 
battle enfued, where the Scots were totally routed, 
Douglas himfelf was taken prifoner ; as was Mordac 
earl of Fife, fon of the duke of Albany, and ne- 
phew of the Scottifhking, with the earls of An^us, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many others of tho gen- 
try and nobility'. When Henry received intelli-. 
gence of this victory, he fent the earl cf Northum- 
berland orders not to ranfom his prifoners, which 
that nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of 
war received in that age. The king intended to 
detain them, that he might be able, by their means, 
to make an advantageous peace with Scotland ; but 
by this policy he gave a frelh difguft to the family 
ofPiercy. 

The obligations which Henry had owed to, North- 
umberland were of a kind the moil: likely'to pro^ 

* Rymer, .\ol. vui. p. laj. 

® Walfittgham, p.'366. Vita Kic, Sec. p.jBo. ■ €hron, Ot- 
t^rbourne, p. 237. 
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duce ingratitude, on the one fide, and difcontent on c h a i*. 
the other. The fovereign naturally became jealous . 
of that power which had advanced him to the 1403. 
throne ; and the fubjed was not eafily fatisfied in 
the returns which he thought fo great a favour had berUnd 
merited. Though Henry, on his acceffion, had 
bellowed the office of conftable on Northumberland 
for life, and conferred other gifts on that family, 
thefe favours were regarded as their due ; the re- 
fufal of"<iny other requeft was deemed an injury. 

The impatient fpirit of Harry Piercy, and the 
faftious difpolition of the earlof Worceller, younger 
brother of Northumberland, inflamed the difeon- 
tents of that nobleman ; and the precarious title of 
Henry tempted him to leek revenge, by over- 
- turning that throne which he had at firft ellablilhed. 

He entered into a correfpondence with Glendour: 

He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief : He roufed up 
ail his partiians to arms ; and fuch unlimited au> 
thority a,t,that time belonged to the great fami- 
lies, that jthe fame men, whom a few years be- 
fore he had conduced againft Richard, now fol- 
lowed his llandard in oppofition to Plenry. When 
war wS ready to break out, Northumberland was 
feized with a-fudden illnefs at Berwic s and young 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, marched 
towards Shrewfbury, in order to join his forces 
with thofe of Glendour. The king had happily 
a fmall army on foot, with which he had intended 
to aft againll the Scots j and knowing the im- 
portance of celerjty’ in all civil wars, he inftantly 
hurried down that he might give battle to the 
rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewlbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by Glendour j 
and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the 
other, made them halten to a general engagement. 


* Rymer, vol. viii. p..8g. 
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^ xVtu^’ before the battle, Pievcy fent a 

manifeflo to Heniy, in which he renounced his 
1403. allegiance, let that prince at defiance, and, in the 
name of his father and uncle, as well as his own, 
enumerated all the grievances of which, he pre- 
tended, the nation had rcafon to complain. He 
upbraided him with the perjury of which he had 
been guilty, when on landing at Ravenfpur, he had 
fworn upon the gofpels, before the earl of North- 
umberland, that he had no other intentitSh than to 
recover the dutchy of Lancafter, and that he would 
ever remain a faithful fubjefl: to king Richard. He 
aggravated his guilt in firll dethroning, then mur- 
dering that prince,' and in ufurping on the title of 
the houie of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal 
fucceflion, and by declarations of parliament, the 
throne, when vacant by Richard's demife, did of 
right belong. He complained of his cruel policy 
in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he 
ought to regard as his fovereign, to remain a cap- 
tive ' in the hands of, his enemies, and in even re- 
fufing to all his friends permiffion to treat of his 
ranfoin. ■ He charged him again with perjury in 
, loading the' nation with heavy taxes, after -having 
fworn that, without the utmoft necelfity,- he would 
never levy any iinpofitlons upon ihwn. And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring 
favourable eleftions into parliament;- arts which he 
himfelf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, 
and which he had made one chief reafon of that 
prince’s arraignment and depofition '. This mani- 
fello was well 'calculated to inflanw the quartel be- 
tween the parties : The bravery of the two leaders 
promifed an obflinate engagement : A.nd the equality 
of the armies, bemg each about^ 13,000 men, a 
number which was not unmanageable by Ihe coiii- 

= Hall, fol. z-j , 3 2 , &c,‘ ' 
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inanders, gave reafon to expeft a great effufion of chap. 

blood on both fuleSj and a very doubtful iffue to 

the combat. 1403, 

. We fhall fcarcely find any battle in thofe ages 
where the fhock was more terrible and more con- shr^wf- 
ftant. Henry expol'ed his perfon in the thickell of ’’“' 5 '- 
the fight : His gallant fon, whofe military atchieve- 
ments were afterwards fo renowned, and who here 
performed his noviciate in arms, fignalized himfelf 
on his«£ather’s footfteps, and even a wound, which 
he received in the face with an arrow, could not 
oblige him to quit the field Piercy fupported that 
fame which he had acquired in many a bloody com- 
bat : And Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his 
friend, ftill appeared his rival, amidil the horror and 
confufion of the day. This nobleman performed 
feats of valour which are almoft incredible : 
feemed deternvined that the king of h'.ngland Ihould 
that day fall by his arm : He fought him all over the 
field of battle ; And as Henry, either to elude the 
attacks of the enemy upon his perfon, or to encourage 
his own men by thebeliefof his prefence every where, 
had accoutred feveral captains in the royal garb, the 
fword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal to 
many*. But while the armies were contending in this 
furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the vidory, and the royalills prevail- 
ed. There are faid to have fallen that day, on both 
fides, near two thoufand three hundred gentlemen j 
but the perfons of greateft diftindion were on the 
king’s ; the earl of Stafford, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 
Nicholas Gaufel, fir Hugh Mortimer, fir John Maf- 
fey, fir John Calverly. About fix thoufand private 
men periflsed, of whom two thirds were of Piercy’s 
army The earls of Worcefler and Douglas were 
taken prifoner?. The former was beheaded at ShfeWf- 

^T. Livji, p. 3. ® 'W'alfinghaiVi, p. 366, 367 - IJaH, 

ful. 22, Chron.Otterpoiirnc, p. 224. Ypod.'Neuft. p. 56c. 
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c bury 5 the latter was treated with the courtefy due to 
JXilw hk rank and merit. ^ , 

J403. The earl of Northumberland, having recovered 
from his ficknefs, had levied a frefli army, and was 
on his march to join his fon ; but being oppofed by 
the carl of Weltraorcland, and hearing of the defeat 
at Shrewfbury, he difmifled his forces, and came with 
^fmall retinue to the king at York*. He pretended 
that his foie intention in arming was to mediate be- 
tween the parties; Henry thought proper t^-accept 
of the apology, and even granted him a pardon 
for his offence: All the other rebels were treated 
with equal lenity ; and, except the earl of Worcefter, 
and fir Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the 
chief authors of the infurreftion, no perfon engaged 
in this dangerous enterprife feems to have perimed 
by the hands of the executioner 
1405, But Northumberland, though he had been par-? 
doned, knew that he never ihould be trufted, and 
that he was too powerful to be cordially forgiven by 
a prince whpfe fituation gave him fuch reafonable 
grounds of jealoufy. It was the efieft either of 
Henryks vigilance or good fortune, or of the narrow 
genius of nis enemies, that no proper concert, was 
ever formed among them : They rofe in rebsdlion 
ope after another ; and thereby afforded him an op-, 
povtunity of fuppreffing finglythofe inlurreftionsj, 
which, had they been united, might have proved 
fatal to his -authority. The earl of.Nottinghain, fon^ 
of the dpke of Norfolk, and the archbifliop of York, 
brother to the earl of Wiltfliire, whom Henry, then 
diikeof.Lancafter, had beheaded at BnftoU though 
they had remained quiet while Piefey was in the 
field, 'flill harboured in their breaft a violent hatred 
igainft .the enemy of their femilies j and they dpter?. 
mined, in cpnjunftion with the earl of^iSTorthwirber^. 
land, to feek revenge againft him, They betooli; 

, * Chron. Otterbourne, p. zz^, Rymerj vol. viii. p. 355, 
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themfelvcs to arms before that powerful nobleman c n a p. ' 
was prepared to join them ; and publifliing a raani- 
feftoj in, which they reproached Henry with his ufurp- 
ation of the crown, and the murder of the late king, 
they required that the right line Ihould be reftored, 
and all public grievances be redreffed. The earl of 
Weftmoreland, whofe power lay in the neighbour- 
hood, approached them with an inferior force at 
Shipton, near Tofk ; and, being afraid Co hazard an 
adlionjshe attempted to fubdue them by a ftratagem, 
which nothing but the greateft folly and fimplicity 
on their part could have rendered fuccefsful. He 
defired a conference with the archbifliop and earl 
between the armies ; He heard their grievances with 
great patience : He begged them to propofe the re- 
medies : He' approved of every expedient which they 
fuggefted : He granted them all their demands : He 
alfo engaged that Henry Ihould give them entire 
fatisfaftion ; and when he faw them pleafed with the 
facility of his concelfions, he obferved to them, that 
fince amity was now, in effeft, reftored between 
them, it \yere better on both fides to difmifs their 
forces, which otherwife would prove an infupport- 
able burden to the country. The archbifliop and 
the ^1 of Nottingham immediately gave directions 
to that pqrpofe : Their troops difbauded upon the 
field: But Weftmoreland, who had lecretly iffued 
contrary orders to his army, feized the two rebels 
without rdiflance, and earned them to the king-, 
who was advancing with hafty marches to fupprefs 
the infurredion \ The trial and puniihment of an 

archbifliop might have proved a troublefome and 
dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded'regu- 
larly, and allowed time for an oppofition to form it- 
felfagainft that unui’ual meafure: The celerity of the 
execufton alofle could here render it fafe and pru- 
dent. Finding that fir William Gafeoigne, the Chief 

^ 'Walfingham, p. 373. Otterbounie, p. 255. 
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’CHAP. juRice, made feme fcruple of aftin’g on this occafioni 
he appointed fir Wiliiam Fiilthorpe for judge ; who, 
x;^oi, withoutany indiftnient, trial, ordefence, pronounced 
fenteiice of death upon the prelate, which was pre- 
fently executed. This was the - firfl inflance, in 
England of a capital puuifliment inflicted on a 
bilhop ; whence the clergy of that rank might learn 
that their crimes, more than thofe of laics, were not 
to pufs with impunity. The earl of Nottingham 
was condemned and executed in the fame firaamary 
manner : Byt though many other perfons of condi- 
tion, fuch as lord Falconberg, fir Ralph Haftings, 
fir John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no 
others feem to have fallen victims to Henry’s fe- 
verity. 

The earl of Northumberland, on receiving this 
intelligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf”; and the king, without oppofition, re- 
duced all the caftles and fortrefles belonging, to 
thefe noblemen. He thence turtied his arms againft 
Glendour, over whom his fon, the prince of Wales, 
had obtained fome advantages *. But that enemy, 
more troublefome than dangerous, ftill found means 
.of defending himfelfinhis faftnelTes, and of eluding, 
*407- though not refilling, all the force of Eriglandf* In 
afubfequent feafon, the earl of Northumberland and 
, lord Bardolf, impatient cf their exile, entered the 
north in hopes of railing the people to arras ; but 
, found the country in. fuch a polture as rendered all 
their attempts unfuccefsful. Sir Thomas Rokelby, 
Iheriff of Yorklhire,. levied fome forces, attacked the 
invaders at Bramham, and gained a viftory in which , 
both Northumberland and Bardolf were llain This 
profperous event, joined to the death of Glendour, 
.which happened Icon after, freed Henry from all his 
domeltic enemies j and this prince, wh'il) had inSunted 
the throne by fuch unjultifiable'’means,‘ and held it 

WiilCnghajii) p. 374. " Ibid. p. 377* Chron. Otterb. p. 261 . 
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by fuch an esceptionable title, had yet by his valour, 
prudence, and addrefs, accuftoined the people to the 
yoke, and had obtained a greater afcendant over his *407- 
haughty barons than the law alone, not fupported by 
the(e a^ive qualities, v/as ever able to confer. 

About the fame time, fortune gave Henry an ad- 
vantage over that neighbour, who, by his lituation, 
was nioR enabled to dillurb his government. Ro- 
bert III. king of Scots, was a prince, though of 
flendsr capacity, extremely innocent and inoffenfive 
in his conduft; But Scotland, at that time, was ftili 
lefs fitted than England for cherifliing, or even en- 
during, fovereigns of that charafter. The duke of 
Albany, Robert’s brother, a prince of more abilities, 
at ieaft of a more boifterous and violent difpofition, 
bad afluraed the government of the Rate ; and, not 
fatisfied with prelent authority, he entertained the 
ciiminal purpofe of extirpating his brother’s chil- 
dren, and -of acquiring the crown to bis own family. 

He threw in prifon David, his eldeft nephew, who 
there perilhed by hunger : James alone, the younger 
brother of David, Hood between that tyrant arid the 
throne ; and king Robert, fenfible of his fon’s dan- 
ger, embarked him on board a fliip, with a view of 
fcffding him to France,' and entrufting him to the 
prottifticai of that friendly power. Dnfortunately, 
the veffel ri'as' taken by the Englilh ; prince James, 
a boy abotit nine years of age, was carried to Lon- 
don ; and thdrigh there fubfitted at that time a truce 
between the kingdoms, Henry refufed to reftdre the 
young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with 
cares and in^rmities, was unable to bear the fliock 
of this laft misfortune ; and he foon after died, leav- 
ing the government in the hands of the duke of Al- 
bany Henry was'now more fenfible than ever of 
theifriportan'ce of the acquilition which he had made : 

■While he retained fuch a pledge, he was fure of keep- 
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ing the duke of Albany in dependance ; or, if of, 
fended, he could eafily, by reftoring the true heir, 
take ample revenge upon the ufurper. But though 
the king, by detaining James in the EngliUi court, 
had ftiown bimfelf fomewhat deficient in generofity, 
he made aniple amends by giving that prince an ex- 
cellent education, which afterwards qualifi_ed him, 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in forne 
ineafure, the rude and barbarous manners of his 
native country. ^ 

. The hoftile difpofitions which of late had pre- 
vailed between France and England were reftrained, 
during the greater part of this reign, from appearing 
in aftion. The jealoufies and civil commotions 
with which both nations were difturbed kept each 
of them from taking advantage of the unhappy fitua- 
tion of its neighbour. But as the abilities and good 
fortune of Henry had fooncr been able to compofe 
the Englifh faftions, this prince began, iii the latter 
part of his reign, to look abroad, and to foment the 
animofities between the families of Burgundy and 
Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, fo much diftrafted. He knew 
that one great' fource of the national difeontent 
againfl; his predecefibr was the inafl:ivity of his reign j 
and he hoped, by giving a new diredion to the reft- 
lefs and unquiet Ipirits of his people, to prevent their 
breaking out into domeftic wars and difprders. That 
he might unite policy with force,, he firft entered into 
treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and fent that 
prince a fmall body of troops, which fupported him 
againft his enemies ^ Soon after he hearkened to 
more advantageous propofalsmade him by the duke 
pf Orleans, and difpatched a greater body to fupport 
that party But the leaders of the oppofite fadions 
having made temporary accomnmdation^^the inta'efts 
of the Englilh were lacrificedj alxd this effort pf 

. » Walfiuglmni, p. 380. 9 Rymer, vol. viii. p* 715* 73 *^* 
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Henry proved, in the iflue, entirely vain and fruit- chap, 
lefs. The declining ftate of his health, and the fliorU . 
nefs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the 141s. 
attempt, which his more fortunate fon carried to fo 
great a length againft the French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign tranfadlions Pari;a. 
of this reign : The civil and parliamentary are feme- 
what more memorable, and more worthy of our at- tions. 
tention. During the two laft reigns, the eleftions 
of thfiKCommons had appeared a circumftance of 
government not to be neglefted j and Richard was 
even accufed of ufing unwarrantable methods for 
procuring to his partifans a feat in that houfe. This 
practice formed one confiderable article of charge 
againft him in his depofition ; yet Henry fcrupled 
not to tread in his footfteps, and to encourage the 
fame abufes in eledlions. Laws were enaSed againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a flieriff was puniflied 
for an iniquitous return which he had made : But 
laws were commonly, at that time* very ill executed; 
and the liberties of the people, fuch as they were, 
flood on a lurer bafis than on laws and parliamentary 
eleftions. Though the houfe of commons was little 
able to withftand the violent currents which perpetu- 
ally^ah between the monarchy and the ariftocracy, 
and thougjr that houfe might eafily be brought, at a 
pardcular time, to make the moft unwarrantable con- 
ceffions to either ; the general inftitutions of the ftate 
ftill remained invariable ; the interefts of the feveral 
members continued on the fame footing ; the fword 
was in the hands of the fubjeft ; and the government, 
though thrown into temporary diforder, foon fettled 
itfelf on its ancient foundations. • 

During the greater part of this reign, the king 
was obliged to court popularity ; and the houfe of 
comnsons, I’efifible of their own importance, began 
to affume powers, \vhich had not ufually been ekfer- 
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Chap, cifed by their predeceffors. In the firfl; year of Henry, 
they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 
*4*2. with any iniquitous mcafure,, fhould be excufcd by 
pleading the orders of the king, or even the danger 
of his own life from the menaces of the fovereign’. 
In the fecond year, they inlifted on maintaining the 
pradtice of not granting any fupply before they re- 
ceived an anfwer to their petitions*, which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince In the fifth, 
year, they.defired the king to remove from hisjioufe- 
hold four.perfons who had dilpleafed them, among 
whom was his own confeffor ; and Henry, though 
he told them that he knew of no offence which thefe. 
men liad committed, yet, in order to gratify them, 
complied with their requell In the fixth year, 
they voted the kingfupplies, but appointed trealurers 
of their own, to fee the money difburfed for the pur- 
pofes intended, and required them to deliver in their 
accounts to the houfe In the eighth year, they 
propofed, for the regulation of the government and 
houfehold, thirty important articles, which were all 
agreed to ; and they even obliged all the members 
of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the 
houfehold, to fwear to the obfevvance of them % 
The abridge!' of the records remarks the uirufual U-, 
berties taken by the fpeaker and the houfe during 
tliis period But the great authority of the com-, 
mons was but a temporary advantage, ariling froth, 
the prefent lituation. In a fubfequenc parliament,, 
when the fpeaker made his cullomary application to 
the throne for liberty of fpcech', the king, ^I'ayiug 
now overcome all his domcfiic difficulties, plainly, 
told him, that he would have no novelties introduced, 
aitd wqiifld enjhy his prerogatives. But bii the whole, 
the limitations of, the government feem to have been 
mpfe fenfibly felt, and niore carefully maintained by, 
Henry, than by any of his predeceffors. 

, « Cotton, p. 364. ' Ibid. p.j4o6. ' "Ibid. p. 426. 
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During this reign, when the houfe of commons c h a' p. 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary concel- 
fions to the crown, they alfo fliewed their freedom ,4, a. 

by a fpeedy retraftation of them. Plenty, though he 
entertained a perpetual and well-grounded jealoufy 
of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name 
to be once mentioned in parliament ; and as none 
of the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of 
Marche king, he never attempted to procure, what 
woulc^ot have been refuCed him, an exprefs decla- 
ration againft the claim of that nobleman; becaufe 
he knew that fuch a declaration, in the prefent cir- 
cumftances, would have no authority, and would 
only ferve to revive the memory of Mortimer’s title 
in the minds of the people. ( He proceeded in his pur- 
pofe after a more artful and covert manner. He pro- 
cured a fettlement of the crown on- himfelf and his 
heirs-male thereby tacitly excluding the females, 
and transferring theSaliclawintothe Englifti govern- 
ment. He thought, that though the houfe pf Plan- 
tagenet had at firft derived their title from a female, 
this was a remote event, unknown to the generality 
of the people; and if he could once accuftom them 
to the praftice of excluding women, the title of the 
earl^f Marche would gradually be forgotten and 
negleded by them. But ho was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During tlie long contefts with France, 
the injulUce of the Salic law had been fo much ex- 
claimed againft by the nation, that a contrary prin- 
ciple had taken deep root in the minds of men ; and 
it was now become impoflible to eradicate it. The 
fame, houfe of commons, therefore, in a fubfequent 
felTion, apprehenfive that they had overturned the 
foundation of the ..Englifh ^government, and i-hat 
they had opened the door to more civil wars than 
migh^enfue eyea from the irregular elevation of the 
lioufe of Lancafter, applied with fuch earncftnefs for, 

anew 
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® xvrn/' ^ fettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 

their requeft, and agreed to the fucceffion of the 
14'*. princeffes of his family *, A certain proof, that 
nobody was, in his heart, fatisfied with the king's 
title to the crown, or knew on what principle to 
reft it. 

But though the commons, during this reign, 
fllowed a laudable zeal for liberty in their traiifac* 
tions with the crown ; their efforts againft the 
church were ftill more extraordinary, and fe^ed to 
anticijrate very much the fpirit which became fo ge- 
lieral in a little more than a century afterwards. I 
khow, that the credit of thefe paflages refts entirely 
on one ancient hiftorian '* ; but that hiftorian vras 
contemporary, was a clergyman, ahd it was contrary 
to the inte'refts of his order to preferve the memory 
of f«ch tranfaftions, much more to forge precedentSj 
which pofteri'ty might, fome time, be tempted td 
imitate. This is a truth fo evident, that the moft , 
likely way, of accounting for the filcnce of the rei 
cords on this head, is by fuppofing, that the authdi 
tity of fome churchmen was fo great as to procure- d ' 
razure, with regard to thefe circum fiances, which the,, 
indifcretlon of one of that ord er has happily preferved 
to us. .7^ ^ 

In the'fmh of Henry, the commons who had 
been required to grant fupplLes, propofed in plain 
terms to the king, that he flrould feize all the tern* 
poraiities of the church, and employ them as a pet- 
petual fund.to ferve the exigencies of the ftate; 
They infifted, that the clergy poffeffed a third of the 
lands of the kingdom; that they contributed nothing 
to the public burdens ; and that theif riches tended 
only todifqtialify them from performing theit mini* 
ftmal funaiqns with proper zeal and attention^. 
When this addrefs was pjqfented, the^nrchbiftiop of,. 
Canterbury, who then httendedothe king, .objefteA 

■ * Rymer, vol. tiS. p, 4^1, " fc Walfinghaffl. „ ,,, 
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that the clergy, though they went not in perTon ta 
the wars, fent their valhils and tenants in all cafes of ^ 
neceflity; while, at the fame- time, they themfelves, uia. 
who ftaid at home, were emploj'ed night and day in 
offering up their prayers for the happinefs and pro- 
fperity of the ftate. The fpcalcer fmiled, and an- 
fwered, without referve, that he thought the prayers 
of the church but a very flender fupply. The arch- 
bilhop, however, prevailed in the difpute : The king 
dircour#»ged the application of the commons ; And 
the lords rejeflcd the bill which the lower houfe had 
framed for dripping. the church of her revenues'. 

The commons were not difeouraged by this rCf 
pulfe; In the eleventh of the king they returned to 
the charge with more zeal than before : They made 
a calculation of all the ecclefiaftical revenues, which, 
by their account, amounted to 485,000 marks a-year, 
and contained 18,400 ploughs of land. Thsy pro- 
pofed to divide this property among fifteen new earls, 

1500 knights, 6000 efquires, add a hundred hofpir 
tals 5 befides 20,000 pounds a-year, which the king 
might take for his own ufe; And they infilled, that 
the clerical funflions would be better performed than 
at pr'efent,' by 15.000 pariflt priefts, paid at the rate 
of fe^n maik.s a- piece of yearly ftipend'*. This ap- 
plication was accompanied with an add refs for miti- 
gating thefiatutes enacted ag'ainft the Lollards, which 
Ihows from what fource the addrei’s came. The king 
gave the commons a fevere ■ reply ; an.d farther to 
1’atii.fy the church, and to prove that he was quite 
in earneft, he ordered a Lollard to bp burned be- 
fore the difioliujon of the 'parliament’^, 

We have now related alm'ofi all tfie memorable 
tranlaclions of this reign, 'which was bufy and’ac-, 
tivej- but produced few events that deferve to be 
tr'ar.frnkteu to'pofierity. ■ The' king' was fo much 

* Waifi^ham. p. jyi. yjuiil.Ncurt. p. j6a[. ® 
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CHAP, etnployed in defending his crown, which he had 
obtained by unwarrantable means, and poflefled by 
>4^. a bad title, that he had little leifure to look abroad, 
pr perform any adion which might redound to the 
honour or advantage of the nationj His health de.. 
dined fome months before his death } he was fubjeft 
to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his 
■ fenfes: And, though he was yet in the flower of his 
»«h Mar. ^ge, his end was vifibly approaching. He expired 
at Weftminfler in the fort^-fixth year of^is age, 
^nd the thirteenth of his reign, 
andeha- great popularity which Henry enjoyed be^ 

rafler of fore hc attained the crown, and which had fo much 
the king, acquifition of it, was entirely loft, 

many years before the end of his reign ; and he go, 
vcrned his people more by terror than by affedion, 
more by his own policy than by their fenfe of duty 
or allegiance. When men came to refled, in cool 
blood, on the crimes which had led him to the throne ; 
the rebellion againft his prince j the depofition of a 
lawful king, guilty fometimes, perhaps, of oppreflion, 
but more frequently ofindifcretion j the exclufiondf 
the true heir 5 the murder of his fovereign and near 
relation ; thefe were fuch enormities as drew on him 
the hatred of his fubjefts, fanflified all the rebellions 
againft him, and made the execiitions,, though nof 
Remarkably fevere, which he found neceflary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as 
iniquitous to the people. Yet, without pretending to 
apolpgi?;e for thefe crimes, which muft ever be held 
in deteftation, it may be remarked, that he was in- 
ienfibly led into this blameable conduft by a train of 
jncidehts, which, few men'poflefs virtue enough to 
withftand'. The injuftice with which his predeceflbr 
had treated him, in firft condemning him tp baniflt? 
paent, then deipoiling him of his pgtrimony, made 
him naturally think or revenge, "and of recovering his 
.loft, rights,; the, Headlong z^al of the people hurried 
-■ hifln into’ the throne j the care of bis own fecurity, as 
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well as his ambition, made him an ufurper; and the 
fteps have always been fo few between the prifons of 
princes and their graves, that we need not wonder H'j* 
that Richard’s fate was no exception to the general 
rule. All thefe confiderations make Henry’s fitua- 
tion, if he retained any fenfe of virtue, much to be la- 
mented ; and the inquietude with which he poflefled 
his envied greatnefs, and the lemorfes by which, it 
is faid, he was continually haunted, render him an 
objed our pity, even when feated upon the throne. 

But it mud: be owned, that his prudence andyigilance 
and forefight in maintaining his power, were admi- 
rable ; His command of temper remarkable : His 
courage, both military and political, without blemifli : 

And he poflefled many qualities which fitted hini for 
his high ftation, and which rendered his ufurpation, 
of if, though pernicious in after-rimes, rather falii- 
tary during his own reign, to the Englilh nation. 

Hnit Rv was twice married t By his firft wife, Mary 
de Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Here- 
ford, he had four Ions, Henry, his fucceflbr in the ■ 
throne, Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey, duke of Glocefter ; and 
two daughters, Blanche and Philippa, the former 
married to the duke of Bavaria, the latter to the king 
of Denmark-. His fecond wife, Jane, whom he mar- 
ried after he was king, and who' was daughter of the 
king of Navarre, and widow of the duke of Britan- 
ny, brought him no iflue. 

Bv an ac\ of the fifth of this reign, it is made fe- 
lony to cut out any perfon’s tongue, or put out his 
eyes ; crimes which, the aft fays, were very frequent. 

This lavage fpirit of revenge denotes a barbarous 
people; though, perhaps, it was increafed by the 
prevailing faftions and civil commotions,. 

CoMitJjRCE was very little uhderftobd in this reign,' 
as in all the preceding. In particular, a great jea- 
Jouly prevailed inn-chant Jirangers ; and many 

reftraints were, by law, impofed upon them'} qaiuyy, 

G’a thq,? 
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CHAP, that they fliould lay out in Englifii maaufafliuTs oy 
commodities all the money acquired by the falc of 
1413. their goods 5 that they fliould not buy or fell with 
one another, and that all their goods uiould be dif, 
pofed of three months after impoi tation h This lafl 
claufe was found fo jnconvenieiit, that it was foon 
dfter repealed by parliament. 

It appears that theexpcncc of this king's houfp. 
hold amounted to the yearly fum of 19,500 1. money 
of that: age ®. 

GtricGiAK.niN tells us, that the Flemings, in this 
century, "learned from Italy all the refiupmpms in 
arts, which they taught the reft of Europe. The 
progrefs, how'ever, of the arte was ftill veiy flow ar,| 
backward in England. 
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kfng^.t former difordert Hh reft^rmatUn—^ 

Thcd^oUards PtmiJIment of lord Cobham — — » 

State of Pra7Uc-~——ln‘i3afion of that kingdom — — 

Battle of Azificour~~‘-~~State of France — ~~^Neto 

invafion of France -Afcd/ination of the duke of 

Burgundy Treaty of Troye-^ — Marriage of 

the king — — 'Hij death — and charadter 

Mifccllatieotxs tranfaSi'mJis during this reigfit 

^HE many jealoufies to which Henry iV/s fitua- c h A i*. 
^ tion naturally expofed him, had fo infedled his xix. 
temper, that he had entertained unreafonable fufpi- ' — '"""** 
cions with regard to the fidelity ot his eldeft fan j Th^king's 
and, during the latter years of ms life, he had ex- ’**' 
eluded that prince from all flrare in public bufinefs, 
and was even difpleafed to foe him at the head of 
armlSs, where his martial talents, though ufeful to 
the fupport of government, acquired him a renown, 
which, he thought, might prove dangerous to his 
own authority, 'i’be aidive fpirit of young Henry> 
reftrained from its proper excrcife, broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind ; and the riot of plea- 
fure, the frolic of debauchery, rhe outrage of wine* 
filled the vacaiyics of a mind, better adapted to the 
purfuits of ambition and the cares of government. 

This courfc of life threw him among contpanions, 
whofe difordeis, if accompanied with fpiiit and hu- 
tnoitr,*he indulged and feconded j and he was de- 
tefted in many I’allies, which, to llverer eyes, ap- 
peared totally unwonhy ol his rank aud llation. 

'A here even remains a tradiiic-u, that, w"heu heated 

3 wnb 
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CHAP, with liquor and jollity, he fcnipled not to accom» 

. ■ pany his riotous affociates in attackinj^ the paffengers 

J413. on the Itrcets and highways, and defpoiling them of 
their goods ; and he found an ainufemcnt in the 
incidents which the terror and regret of thefe de- 
fencelefs people produced on fuch occafions. This 
extreme of dillblutenefs proved equally difagreeable 
to his father, as that eager application to bufinefs 
which had at firfl: given him occafion of jealoufy; 
and he faw, in his fon’s behaviour, the fame neglefl 
of decency, the fame attachment to low company, 
which had degraded the perfonal charafter of 
Richard, and which, more than all his errors in 
government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
the nation, in general, confidered the young prince 
with more indulgence ; and obferved fo many gleams 
of generofity, fpirit, and magnanimity, breaking 
continually through the cloud which a wild con- 
duff threw over his chara£ier, that they never ceafed 
hoping for hi8.amendment; and they aferibed all the 
weeds, which (hot up in that rich foil, to the want 
of proper culture and attention in the king and his 
minifters. There happened an incident which en- 
couraged thefe agreeable views, and gave much oc- 
cafion for favourable reflexions to all men of fsnfe 
and candour. A riotous companion of the prince’s 
had been indifted before Gafeoigne, the chief juftice, 
for fome diforders ; and Henry was not afliamed to 
appear at the bar with the criminal, in order to give 
him countenance and protection. Finding that his 
prefence had not overawed the chief juilice, he pro- 
ceeded to infult that magiflrate on his tribunal ; but 
Gafeoigne, mindful of the charaXef which he then 
bore, and the majefty of the foverelgn and of the 
laws, which he fuftained, ordered the prince to be 
carried to prifon for his rude beheviour"^ The 
fpeXators were agreeably difappointed when, they 

“Halhlbl-ss. 
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faM’ the heir of the crown fubmit peaceably to this c « 
fenterlce, make reparation for his error by acknow- . - _ j 
ledging itj and check his impetuoils nature in the t4‘s- 
midft of its extravagant career. 

Tnt memory of this incident, and df many others His rr- 
of a like nature, rendered the profpeft of the future 
reign nowife difagreeable to the nationj and increafed 
the joy which the death of fo unpopular a prince as 
the late king naturally occaGoned. The firft fteps 
takenjjy the young prince confirmed all thofe pre- 
pofleflions entertained in his favour *. He called to- 
gether his former companions, acquainted them v?ith 
his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but ftriftly inhibited them, till they had 
given proofs of their fincerity in this particular, frot^ 
appearing any more in his prefence 5 and he thus 
difmifled them with liberal prefents The wife 
minifters of his father, who had checked his riots# 
found that they had unknowingly been paying the 
higheft court to him j and were received with all the 
marks of favour and confidence. The chief jufticc 
himfelf, who trembled to approach the royal pre- 
fence, met with praifes inftead of reproaches for his 
pad conduft, and was exhorted to perfevere in the 
fanw rigorous and impartial execution of the laws< 

The furprife of thofe who eXpedted an oppofite be- 
haviour, augmented their fatisfa6:ion } and the cha- 
tadec of the young king appeared brighter than if 
it had never been fliaded by any errorsi 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his 
own mifeonduft, but alfo to make amends for thofe 
iniquities into which policy or the neceflity of alFairs 
had betrayed his father. He expreffed the deepeft 
forrow for the fate of the unhappy Richard, did 
juftice to the memory of that unfortunate prince, 
even ^performed his funeral obfequies with pomp 
and Jfolcmnity, and cheriflied all thofe who had 

* Walfmg. p, 382. fol. 33. Holingflieil, p. 543. 

Godwin’s Ufe of Henry Vjp. I. 
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^ ”ix cll(luigui(hecl thcmfelves by tbeir loyalty and attacti-^ 
mciic towards him *. Inftead of continuing the re- 
t-u3* ftraints which the jealoufy of his father had impofed 
on the carl of Marche, he received that young 
nobleman with fmgular courtefy anci favour; and by 
this magnanimity fo gained on the gentle and unam- 
bitious nature of his competitor, that he remained 
ever after fmcerely attached to him; and gave him 
no difturbance in his future government. The fa- 
mily of Piercy was reilored to its fortune asd ho- 
nours The king fetmed ambitions to bury all 
pjrty-diftiixilions in oblivion : The inftruments of 
the preceding r-ign, who had been advanced front 
their bliiul /eal for the i^ancailrian interefts, more 
than from their merits, gave place every where to 
men of moie honourable charafteis: Virtue feethed 
now to have an open career, in which it might exert 
iifelf: The exhortations, as well as example, of the 
prince gave it encouragctueut *. All men were unani- 
mous in their attachment to Ilemy ; and the defefls 
of his title were forgotten at'iuUL the perfonal re- 
gard which was univcifally paid to him. 

T'l.Lot- Therii remained among the people onl^ one 
i«rds. party- dillinfliou, which was derived from religious 
differences, and 'whicli, as it is of a peculiar, <^nd 
commonly a very obiUnate nature, the popularity of 
Henry was nor aide to overcome. *The Lollards 
were every day increafing in the kingdom, and were 
become a formed paity', which appeared extremely 
dangerous, to the church, and even formidable to the 
civil authority ". The enthuliafm by which thefe 
feflaries were generally a.Q.uated, the great altera- 
tions which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreffed againib the eftablilhed hierar- 
chy, gave an alarm to Henry; who, either from a 
fincere attachment to the ancient religion, or from a 
dread of the unknown confequences which attend 

' Hift, Ci-oybnd. contin, Hcilljfu*. 3 Holing^hed, p. S 44 * 
■* Holingflictl, p. 54-5. Wdlliigliam, p- 38* • 
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all important chanfjes, was determined to execute' c h a r*. 
the laws againft fuch bold innovators. The head of . j 
this feft was fir John Oldcaftle lord Cobham, a 1413. 
nobleman who had diftinguilhed himfelf by his va-* 
lour and his military talents, and had, on many ocr 
cafions, acquired the efteem both of the late and of 
the’ prefent king His high charafler and his zeal 
for the new feft pointed him out to Arundeh arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, as the proper viftini of ec- 
clefiaftj’cal feverity ; whofe punifliment would ftrike 
a terror into the whole party, and teach them that 
they muft expect no mercy under the prefent ad- 
miniftration. He applied to Henry for a per-- 
milfion to indift lord Cobham but the generous' 
nature of the prince was averfc to fuch fanguinary 
methods of convcrfion. He reprcfented to the 
primate, that realbn and convidion were the bell 
expedients for fupporting truth*, that all gentle 
means ought firil to be tried in order to reclaint men 
from error ; and that he himfelf would endeavour, 
by a converfation with Cobham, to reconcile him to 
the catholic faith. But he found that noblemaii ob- 
llinate in his opinions, and determined not to fa- 
criftce truths of fuch infinite moineui to his coiB" 
plaifence for fovereigns”. Henry’s principles of 
toleration, or radier his love of the prudice, could 
carry him no farther j and he then gave full reins to 
ecclefiaftical feventy againft the inflexible hcrsfiarch. 

The primate indided Cobham ; and, with the af- 
fiftance of his three fufiragans, the bifliops of Lon«< 
don, Wuichefter, and St. David’s, condemned him 
to the flames for his erroneous opiniohs» Ciobhain, 
who was confined in the Tower, made hisefcapebe* 
fore the day appointed for his execution. The bold 
fpirit of the man, provoked by perfettnion and fti* 
mulatjsd by «eal, was urged to attempt the -moft 
Criminal enterprifiEJs ; and his ntiliniited authority 

“ WalfiBgham, p. 3S2. ■ » _ v Fox’s Afts 3 ndM<>nnments> 

P- 5 ^ 3 ' , ^ 61. pj 35^3* 
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CHAP, over the new feft proved that he well merited the 
_T attention of the civil magiftrate. He formed in his 
*4x3, retreat very violent defigns againR his enemies ; and 
difpatchihg his emiffaries to all quarters, appointed 
a general rendezvous of the parly, in order to feize 
the perfon of the king at Eltham, and put their per- 
(4x4. fecutors to the fword Henry, apprifed of their 
suijan. intention, removed to Weftminller : Cobham was 
not difeouraged by ihisdifappointnifnt ; but changed 
the place of rendezvous to the field near St.Grles’s : 
The king, having flint the gates of the city, to pre* 
vent any reinforcement to the Lollards from that 
quarter, came into the field in the night-time, feized 
fuch of the coufpirators as appeared, and afterwards 
laid hold of the feveral parties who were hafiening 
to the place appointed. It appeared that a few 
only were in the fecret of the confpiracy ; The reft 
implicitly followed their leaders : But upon the trial 
of the prifoncTS, the treafonablc defigns of the fe£l 
were lendered certain, both from evidence, and from 
the confeflion of the ciiminals thcmfclves*. Some 
were executed; the greater number pardoned ^ 
Punim- Cobham himfelf, who made his efcape by flight, was 
brought to juftice till four years after, when he 
bjiij. was hanged as a traitoi ; and his body was burm on 
the gibbet, in execution of the fentence pronounced 
againft him as a heretic This criminal defign, 
which was perhaps foinewhat aggravated by the 
clergy, brought diferedit upon the party, and chock- 
ed the progrefs of that feft, which had embraced 
the fpeculative doftrines of Wickliffe, and at the 
fame time afpired to a reformation of ecclefiaftical 
abufes. 

These two points were the great objcfls of tjie 
Lollards ; but the bulk of the nation was not af* 
fedled in the lame degree by both of ?iiem. ’Com* 

n 

' Walfingham, p. 385. « Cotton, p. 554. 35. 

Holingthed, p. 544. ' Rymer, vgl. ix. p. itg. 129.193. 

"Walimghain, p. 400. OtteibWine, p. a8o. Holingflied, 
p. 56 x. 
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tnoii feufe obvious reflexion had difcovered to c h a p. 
the people the advantages of a refornaation iu difci- ^ 
pline ; but the age was not yet fo far advanced as to ^14 
be feized with the fpirit of controverfy, or to enter in- 
to thofe abftrufe doftrines, which the I.ollards endea- 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. The 
very notion of herefy alarmed the genet ality ot the 
people : Innovation in fundamental principles was 
iulpicious : Curiolity was not, as yet, a fufucient 
coumeepoife to autliority : And even many, who 
were the greateft fi iends to the 1 efor mation of abules, 
were anxious to exprefs their deteilation of the fpe- 
culative tenets of the Wickliffites, which they feared, 
threw difgracc on fo good a caufe. This turn of 
thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the 
parliament which was fummoned immediately after 
the deteflion of Cobham’s confplracy. That affem- 
bly pafled fevere laws againfl; the new heretics: 

They enabled, that whoever was convided of Lol- 
lardy before the ordinary, befides iuftering capital 
punilhment according to the laws formerly efta- 
bliflied, (hould alfo forfeit his lands and goods to the 
king ; and that the chancello^^, treafurer, juftices of 
the two benches, fherilFs, juftices of the peace, and 
all (tie chief magillrates in every city and borough, 

Ihould take an oath to ufe their utmoft endeavours 
for the extirpation of herefy Yet this very par- 
liament, when the king demanded fupply, renewed 
the offer formerly preffed upon his father, and en- 
treated him to feize all the ecclefiaftical revenues, 
and convert them to the ufe of the crown *. The 
clergy were alarmed : They could offer the king no 
bribe which wSs equivalent : They only agreed to 
confer on him all the priories alien, which depended 
on capital abbies in Normandy, and had beerr be- 
queatj^ed to ^hefe abbies, when that province re- 
mained united to England : And Chicheley,, now 

» j Hen. V. chay.'y. * HaU, lol. 35. 
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1'. avchbi/hop of Ciinierbuvy, endeavoured to divert the 
blow, by giving occupation lo the king, and by per- 
*414. ludding him to uuderfake a war againil France, in 
order to recover his lofl. rights to tljat kingdom 
It was the dying injun£lion of the late king to his 
fon, not to allow the Eiiglifh to remain long in 
peace, which was apt to breed inteftinc commotions; 
but to employ them in foreign expeditious, by which 
the piinee might acquire honour ; the nobility, in 
lharing his dangers, might attach themfelvesAo his 
perfon ; and all the reftlefs fpirits find occupation 
for their inquietude. The natural difpofition of 
Henry fufliciently inclined him to follow this advice, 
and the civil diforders of France, which had been 
prolonged beyond thofe of England, opened a full 
career to his ambition. 

M«£- The death of Charles V, which followed foon 
Irantef after that of Edward 111 . and the youih of his fon, 
Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for fome time in 
a fimtlar fituationj and it was not to be appre- 
hended, that either of them, dining a minority, 
would be able to make much advantage of the 
weaknefs of the other. The jealoulies alio between 
Charles’s three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Bern, and 
Burgundy, had diftraGed the affairs of FrauceTrra- 
ther more than thofe between the dukes of Lan- 
cafter, York, and Glocefter, Richard’s three uncles, 
difordered thofe of England ; and had carried off 
the attention of the French nation from any vigor- 
ous enterprife againft foreign ftates. But in pro. 
portion as Charles advanced in years, the faftions 
were coinpofed ; his two uncles, the dukes of An* 
jou and Burgundy, died; and the king himfelf, af- 
fuming the reins of government, difeovered fymp- 
tOKJS of genius and fpirit, which revived the droop- 
ing hopes oThis country. This promifing Rate of 
•affiurs-.wa8 not of long duration : The unhappy 

3 f Hall, fol. 35, id. 
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psince fell fuddenly into a fit of frenzy, which reil- ^ ^ ^ 
dered him incapable of exercifing his authority ; and ,, 
though he recovered from this diforder, he was lb 14:5. 
fubjeft to relapfes, that his. judgment was gradually 
but fenfibly impaired, and no fteady plan of govern- 
ment could be purfued by him. The adminiilration 
pf affairs was difputed between his brother, Lewis 
duhe of Orleans, and his coufin-german, John duhe 
of Burgundy : The propinquity to the crown plead- 
ed in«favour of the former : The latter, who, in 
right of his mother, had inherited the county of 
Fianders, which he annexed to his father’s extenfive 
dominions, derived a luftre from his fupevior power t 
The people were divided between thefe contending 
princes : And the king, now fefuraing, now drop- 
ping his authority, kept the vidory undecided^ and 
prevented any, regular fettlement or the flate by the 
final prevalence of either party. 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy^ 
feeming to be moved by the cries of the nation, and 
by the interpofition of common friends, agreed to 
bury all pad quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into 
ftrid amity : They fwore before the altar the fin-' 
cerity of their friendlhip ; the pried adminidercci 
th<r'facrament to both of them ; they gave to each 
pther every pledge which could be deemed facred 
aniong men : But all this folemn preparation was 
only a cover for the baled treachery, which was de- 
liberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. 

He procured his rival to be allaflinated in the dreets 
of Paris : He endeavoured for fome rime conceal 
the part which he took in the crime : .But being de- 
tefted, he eniTjraced a refolurion dill more criminal 
and more dangerous, to fociety,.by openly, avowiitg 
and jufttfying it The parliament itfelf of Paris, 
th,e tribunal* of juPiice, heard the harangues , of the 
juke’s advocate in delpnee^pf alfalTmaticn, which he 

“ La Lahourm, liy. xxw. c^ap. 
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c rf A p. termed tyrannicide j and that alTembly, partly in- 
■ i - fl'ienced by faftion, partly overawed by power, pro. 

1415. nounced no fentence of condemnation againfl; this 
' deteftable doftrine’. The fame queftion was after-' 
wards agitated before the council of Conftance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble decifion, in favour 
of the contrary opinion, was procured fi-om thefe 
fathers of the church, the minifters of peace and of 
religion. But the mifchievous effefts of that tenet, 
had they been before anywife doubtful, app’eared 
iufficiently from the prefent incidents. The com- 
miflion of this crime, which deftroycd all truft and 
fccurity, rendered the war Implacable between the 
French parties, and cut off every means of peace 
and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and his 
brothers, made violent war on the duke of Bur- 
gundy 5 and the unhappy king, feized fometimes by 
one party, fometimes by the olKpr, transferred alter- 
nately to each of them the appearance of legal autho- 
rity. The provinces were laid wade by mutual de- 
predations : Affaffinations were every where com- 
mitted from the animofity of the feveral leaders; or, 
what was equally terrible, executions were ordered,^ 
without any legal or free trial, by pretended co'Crts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diftin- 
guiflied into two parties, the Burgundians and the 
Arinagnacs ; fo the adherents of the young duke of 
Orleans were called, from the count of Armagnac, 
•father-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, 
diftrafted between them, but inclining more to the 
Burgundians, was a perpetual feene ,of bipod and 
violence ; the king and royal family were often de- 
tained captives in the hands of the populace j their 
faithful minifters were butchered or imprifoned be- 
fore their face ; and it was dangerous Sbr any*man, 
amidff thefe enraged faftions, to Be diftinguimed by 

IT 
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a ftrifl: adherence to the principles of probity and c h a i‘' 
honour. 

During this fcene of general violence, there i^ij. 
rofe into fome confideration a body of men, which 


ufually makes no figure in public tranfaftions, even 
during the moft peaceful times ; and that was the 
univerfity of Paris, whofe opinion was i’ometimes 
demanded, and more frequently offeredi in the mul- 


tiplied difputes between the parties. The fchifin, 
by which the church was at that time divided, and 
which occafioned frequent controverfies in the uni- 
verfity, had raifed the profeflbrs to an unufual de- 
gree of importance ; and this conneftion between 


literature and fuperftition had bellowed -on the for- 
mer , a weight, to which reafon and knowledge are 
not, of themfelves, any wife entitled among men. 
But there was another fociety whofe fentimenrs 
were much more decifive at Paris, ^he fraternity of 
butchers, w'ho, under the direflion of their ring- 
leaders, had declared for the duke of Burgundy, and 
committed the moll violent outrages againll the op*. 
pofite party. To counterbalance their powers the 
Armagnacs made interefl; with the fraternity of car- 
penters ; the populace ranged themfelves on one fide 
or <lie other j and the fate of the capital depended 
on the prevalence of either party. 

. The advantage which might be made of thefe 
confufions, was eafily perceived in England ; and, 
according to the maxims which ufually .prevail 
among nations, it was determined to. lay hold of 
the favourable opportunity. The late hing, who was 
pqurted by both the French parties, fomented , the 
quarrel, by allernately fending alfiltance to each ; 
but, the prefent fovereign, impelled by the vigour of 
youth, and the ardour of ambition, determined t6 
ptifli jjfis advantages.to a grea^ter length, and to carry 
Violepf war , into rthai diftraded kingdohi. But. 
.while he was making jjreparations for this end, he 
tried to efte^l fiis purpofe by negqciation j and he 
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C ^ix A>^bafra<lors to Pavis, oflerinpf a pf-rpc-tual 

w-LJw peace and alliance; but dcmandincf Catliaiiuc, the 
1415- Prench king’s daughter in maniage, two millions 
of crowns as her portion, one million fix hundred 
thoufand as the arrears of king U'hn’s raufom, and 
the immediate poflefiicn and fidl foverciguty of Nor- 
mandy, and of all the other provinces which had 
been ravifhed from England by the arms of Philip 
Auguftus; together with the fiipeiiority of Britanny 
and Flanders Such exorbitant demands fiiojv that 
he was fenfible of the prel'ent tnilcrable condition of 
France ; and the terms offered by the French court, 
though much inferior, difeover their confeioufnefs 
of the fame melancholy truth. They were willing to 
give him the princefs in marriage, to pay him eight 
hundred thoul'and crowns, to refign the entire fove- 
leignly of Guienne, and to annex to that province 
the country of Perigotd, Rovergue, Xaintonge, the 
Angoumois, and other territories As Henry re- 
je£led thefa conditions, and fcarcely hoped that his 
own demands would be complied with, he never in- 
termitted a moment his preparations for war, and 
having affembled a great fleet and army at South- 
ampton, having invited all the nobility and military 
men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of 
glory and of conqqeft, he came to the fea-fide, with 
a purpofe of embarking on his expedition. 

But while Henry was meditating conquefts upon 
his neighbours, he unexpededly found himfelf in 
danger from a confpiracy at home, which was hap- 
pily detefted in its infancy. The earl of Cam- 
bridge, fecond fonof the late duke of York, having 

Rymcrjvol. lx. p. 2oS. 

' Ihitl. p. 21 1 . It is reported by fome hiftorians (See Hift. 
Crnyl, Coiit. p. 500.) that the Dauphin, in derition of Henry's 
cbiiiis and difl’ohue chatufter. feiil him u box uf Wiuiis balls, in- 
timating that thtfe implements of play were bttler adapted to 
him than the inllvuments of war. Bui this llory is by no ine;>ii» 
credible ; the great offers made h;y the court of France fliow 
that they had already eiiteilaincd a juft idea of X'fenry’s chfr 
rafter, as well as of ihclv own fttuatiou, 

^ pfpoufe 4 
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efpoufed the fifter of the earl of Marche, had seal- c u^a p. 
oufly embraced the inlerefts of th'>t family ; and , - 
had held fome conferences with lord Scrope of his« 
Malham, and fir Thomas Grev of Heton, about 
the means of recovering to that nobleman his right 
to the crown of England. The confpirators, as loon 
as detefted, acknowledged their guilt to the king ‘'5 
and Henry proceeded without delay to their nial 
and condemnation. The utmoft that could be ex- 
pe£led*of the Left king in thofe ages, was, that he 
would fo far obferve the efientials of jufiice, as not 
to make an innocent perfon a vittim to his fe- 
verity : But as to the formalities of law, which are 
often as material as the clfentiais themfelvcs, they 
were facrificed without fcruple to the leaft intcreft 
or convenience. A jury of commoners was fum- 
moned: The three confpirators were indidlcd be- 
fore them ; The conftable of Southampton caftle 
fwore that they havl feparately confeffed then guilt 
to him : Without other evidence, fir Thomas Grey 
was condemned and executed : But as the earl of 
Cambridge and lord Scrope pleaded the privilege 
of their peerage, Henry thought proper to fum- 
mon a court of eighteen barons, in which the duke 
of ©larence prefided : The evidence given before 
the jury was read to them ; The prifoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not 
examined, nor produced in court, nor heard in ihcir 
own defence j but received fentence of death upon 
this proof, which was every way irregular and un- 
fatisfa£tory ; and the fentence was foon after ex- 
ecuted. ^ The §arl of Marche wasaccufed of having 
given his approbation to the confpiracy, and re- 
ceived a general pardon from the king*. He was 
probably either innocent of the crime imputed to 

^ Rymer, vol.^s. p. 300. T. Livii, p. 8. 

* Rymer, vol. ix.pj 303. 

VoL, ni. H him. 
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c ii A i‘. hxtn, or had made reparation by his early repeaS.* 
, , ance and difeovery 

1415, The fucceflbs which the an. 13 of Kiifflaiid have, 
iiuMfirnof in diftVrent ?"cs, ohniued over iliofe of I-Vance, 
hrivo been I’Ol.-h c)\\ui;,r to the f.ivonrable fituaiioi), 
(;i the furiot-r ]au.MOin, llic Eih'Jiflij happily 
fented in an ill.ir- J, eouid nulie advantage of every 
iiiijfortni.o w.iich attondeu ilnir neighbours, and 
wore little erpoled to the danger of reprifals. They 
uov'.'f left their o'’-u counuy but when th*.y were 
couducled by a king of e:ttr, 101 dinary genius, or 
found their enemy divided by inteftine factions, or 
were fuppnrted by a powerful allian-.e on the con- 
tinent; and as all thefe Jrcutnflances concurred al 
prefent to i'avour their cnterpril’e, they had reafon to 
expect from it proportionable fuccels. The duke of 
Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of 
the princes, had been fecreily loliciting the alliance 
of Englaacl " ; and Henry knew that this prince, 
though he fcrupled at Itrll to join the inveterate 
enemy of hi.s country, would willingly, if he faw 
any prob.ibility of fuccefs, both alllll him with his 
Flemilh fubjetla, and diaw over to the fame fide 
all his uumerou& pariifans in Fiauce. Trufting 
therefore to this circumflance, but without eftablifli- 
34t!iAus. ing any concert with the duke, he put 10 lea, and 
landed near Haifleur, at the head of an army of 
6000 men at arras, and 24,000 fool, raoftly archers. 
He immediately began- the fiege of that place, 
which was valiantly defended by d’Elloiiteville, anti 
under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others 
of the French nobility : But as the garrifon was 
weak, and the fortifications in bad repair, the go- 
vernor was at laft obliged to capitulate ; and he 
promiled to lurrender the place if he received no 
fuccour before the eighteenth of September.- The 

f St. Rcmi, chap. Iv. Goodvviii,’p. C5. 

' 5 Rymer, voL ix. p. >37, 138. 
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day came, and there was no appearance of a French chap.' 
army to relieve him. Henry, taking poffeffion of . , 

the town, placed a garrifon in it, and expelled all 1415. 
the French inhabitants, with an intention of peo- 
pling it anew with Engliilt. 

The fatigues, of this fiege, and the imufual heat 
of the feafon, had fo wafted the Englifli army, that 
Henry could enter on no farther enrerprife; and 
was obliged to think or returning into England. 

He haS difmifled his tranfports, which could not 
anchor in an open road upon the enemy’s coafts : . 

And he lay under a neceffity of marching by land 
to Calais, before he could reach a place of fafety. 

A numerous French army of 14,000 men at arras, 
and 40,000 foot, was by this time affembled in 
Normandy under the conftable d’Albret 5 a force 
which, if prudently condiufted, was fuflicient either 
to trample down the Englifli in the open' field, or 
to harafs and reduce to nothing their fmall army, 
before they could finifli fo long and difliculr a 
march. Henry, therefore, cautioufly offered to fa- 
crifice his conqueft of Harflcur for a fafe paffage to 
Calais ; but his propofal being rejefled, he deter- 
mined to make his way by valour and conduft 
throvTgh all the oppofition of the enemy *. That he 
might not difeourage his' army by the appearance of 
flight, or expofe them to thofe hazards which na- 
turally attend precipitate marches, he made flow 
and deliberate journies till he reached the Somme, ’ 
which he purpofed to pafs at the ford of Blanqtie- 
tague, the fame place w'here Edward, in a like 
fVtuation, had before efcaped from Philip de Va- 
lois. But he found the ford rendered impaffable 
by the precaution of the French general, and 
guarded by a flrong body on the oppofite bank' ; 
and h^ was 'Obliged to march higher up the 
river, in order to fcck for a fafe pafllige. He 

* ^ 

‘ I.e Laboureur, llv- 35, chap. 6 - *T, LIvii, p, i«. 

f St. h,eini, ebap. 58. 
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^ ^xix continually haraffed on his march by flying 

w— parties of the enemy ; faw bodies of troops on the 
H's- other fide ready to oppoie every attempt; his pro-, 
vifions were cut off ; bis foldicrs languifiied with 
ficknefs and fatigue ; and his affairs feemcd to be 
reduced to a deiperate fituation-: When he was fo 
dexterous or fo fortunate as to feizc by ftirprize a 
palTage near St. Quintin, which had not been fuf= 
ficiently guarded ; and he fafely carried over his 
army 

Battle of Henry then bent his march northwards to Ca- 
lais-j but he was ftill expofed to great and im- 
minent danger from the enemy, who had alfo pafled 
. the Somme, and threw themfelves full in his way, 
35th oa. nviiJi a purpole of intercepting his retreat. After he 
had pafled the ftnall river of Ternois at Blangi, he 
■was furprifed to obferve from the heights the" whole 
French army drawn up irr the plains of Azincour, 
and fo pofted, that it was impoflible for him to pro- 
ceed on his march without, coming to an engage- 
ment, Nothing in appearance could’ be more un-, 
equal than the battle, upon which his fafety and all 
his fortunes now depended. The Englifli army was ■ 
little more than half the number which had dif- 
embarked at Harfleur; and they laboured ulTdeir; 
every difeouragement and' neceflity. The enemy, 
■was four times more numerous ; was headed by the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood ; and was 
plentifully fupplied with provifions of every kind. 
Henry’s fituation was exatlly fimilar to that of 
Edward at Crefly, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poiftiers ; and the memory of thefc great events,, 
mfpiriag the Englifh with courage, made them hope 
for a like deliverance from their prefent difficulties. 
The -king likewife obferved the fame prudent con- 
duS' which had been followed by thSfe grea' .com- 
manders : He drew up his array, bn a narrow ground 

'“’T- LivJt, p.'tj’. 
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between two woods, which guarded each flank; and ^ 
he patiently expected in that poftilre the attack of w- 
the enemy". ^ 

Had the Trench condable been able, either to 
reafon juftly upon the prefent circumft'ances of the 
two armies, or to profit by pafl: experience, he had 
declined a combat, and had waited till neceflity, 
obliging the Englifli to advance, had made them 
relinquifli the advantages 'of their fituation. ' But 
the irilpetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain 
confidence in fuperior numbers, brought on this fa- 
tal aftion, which proved the fource of infinite ca- 
lamities to their country. The French archers on 
horfeback and their men at arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the Englifli archers, who had' 
fixed pallifadoes in their front to break the im- 
prefllion of the enemy, and who fafely plied them, 
from behind that defence, with a fhower of arrows 
which nothing could refi ft “. The clay foil, mnift- 
ened by fome rain which had lately fallen, proved 
another obftacle to the, force of the French cavalry; 

The wounded men and horfes difcompofed their 
ranks ; The narrow compafs in which they were 
pent, hindered them from recovering any order : 
The*Whole army was a fcene of confufion, terror, 
and difmay ; And Henry, perceiving his advantage, 
ordered the Englifli archers, who were light and 
unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and 
feize the moment of viflory. They fell with their 
battle-axes upon the French, who, in their prefent 
pofttire, were incapable either of flying or of making, 
defence: They hewed them" in pieces without 
refiftancc p : And being feconded by the men at 
arms, who alfo puftied on againft the enemy, they 
covered the field with the killed, wounded, dif- 
niount*d, aiiif overthrown. After all appearance 

* St. Reini, cap. 62. Wallingliam,p. jjja. T. Livn, 

p. 19. LeLabourcurvljv. 35. chap. 7. Monflrelct, chap. 147. 

y Walfiugham, p. 393. Ypod. Neull. p. 594, 
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c rr A p, ofoppofition was over, the Englilh Jtad leifure to 
make prifoners ; and having advanced with uninter- 

I 34' s* ruptcd fuccefs to the open plain, they there faw the 
remains of the French rear guard, which tlill main- 
tained the appearance of a line of battle. At the 
fame time, they heard an alarm from behind ; Some 
gentlemen of Picardy, having colledfed about 600 
peafants, had fallen upon the Englilh baggage, 
and were doing execution on the unarmed fol- 
lowers 01 the camp, who fled before them, Henry, 
feeing the enemy on all fides of him, began to en- 
tertain appreheiifions from his prifoners ; and he 
. thought it neceffary to iffue general orders for put- 
ting them to death : But on difeovering the truth, 
he flopped the flaughtcr, and was flill able tp lave 
a great number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by 
the number of princes and nobility flain or taken 
prifoners. Among the former were the conflable 
himfelf, the count-of Nevers and the duke of Bra- 
bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count 
ofVaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, 
the duke of Alen^on, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marie. The moft eminent prifoners were the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, 
Vendome, and Richemont, and the marefcbal of 
Boucicaut. An archbifliop of Sens alfo was flain 
in this battle. The killed are computed on the , 
whole, to have amounted to ten ihoufand men; 
and as the flaugbter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, 
it is pretended that of thefe eight thoufand were 
gentlemen. Henry was raafler of i,j,ooo prifoners. 
The perfon of chief note, v/ho fell among the Eng- 
lifh, was the duke of York, who perifhed fighting 
by the king’s fide, and had an end more honour- 
able than bis life. He, was fucceded in his ho- 
Hours and fortune by his nephew, fon of the earl 
of Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the 
year. All the Englilh who were flain exceeded 

r ' TlOt^ 
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not forty ; thouj^h fome writers, with greater prO' 
bability, make the number more confiderable. 

The three great battles of Creffy, Poicliers, and H» 5 > 

Azincour, betir a fingular refemblancc to each other 
in their ir.oft couriderable civcumftancee. In all of 
them, there appears the fame temerity in the Engliflj 
princes, who without any objedt of moment, merely 
for the fake of plunder, had ventured fo far into the 
enemies country as to leave themfelves no retreat j 
and iwslefs I'avtd by the utmoft imprudence in the 
French commanders, were, from their very fituation, 
expofed to inevitable deftruction. But allowance 
being made for this temerity, which, according to 
the irregular plans o! war lolknved in lliol'e ages, 
feems to have been in fome meafure, unavoidable j 
there appears in the day of aclion, the fame piefence 
of mind, dexterity, courage, firmnefs, and precau- 
tion, on the part of the Engiifh : The fame) irecipita- 
Uow, and vain conftdeuce, on the part 

of the French : And the events were fticli as might 
have been expefledfrom Inch oppofite condudh The 
immediate confequences too of ihefe three great vic- 
tories were fiiniiar r Indead ofpuftnug the French 
with vigour, and taking advantage of their confter- 
natfcn, the Englifli princes after their viclory, feem 
rather to have relaxed iheir efforts,' and to have al- 
lowed the enemy leifure to recover from his Ioffes. 

Henry, interrupted not his inarch a moment after the 
battle of Azincour; he carried his prifoners to Ca-. 
lais, thence to England ; he even concluded a truce 
with the enemy ; and it was not till after an inter- 
val of tw'o years that any body of Englifh troops ap- 
peared in France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the 
fmail rtiburce-s of their kingdoms, were the caufe of 
thele^omimiai interruptions in their hoftiliiies ; and 
though the maxims of war were in general dedruc- 
five, their military operations were mere incurfions, 

H 4 whiebj 
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^ xrf pl^i’j'^hsycan'iedonagainft 

each other. The luftre, however, attending the vic- 

^ 1415 . tory of Agiiicour, procured fome fupplies from the 
Engl nil parliament, though Hill unequal to the ex- 
pellees of a campaign. They granted Henry an entire 
fifteenth of moveables ; and they conferred on him, 
for life, the duties of tonnage and poundage, and 
the fubfidies on the exportation of wool and leather. 
This coiiceflion is nioreconfiderable than that which 
had been granted to Richard II. by his laft^parlia- 
nient, and which was afterwards, on his depofition, 
made fo great an article of charge againft him. 

State of , ' But during this interruption of hoftilities from 
rraiice. England, France was expofed to all the furies of 
civil war ; and the feveral parties became every day 
more enraged againft each other. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, confident that the French minifters and ge- 
nerals were entirely difcredited by the misfoitune 
at Azincour, advanced with a great army to Paris, 
and attempted to reinflate hiinfelf in poflelTion of 
the government, as well as oftheperfpnof the king. 
But his.partifans in that city were overawed by the 
court, and kept in fubjeflioii : The duke defpaired 
of luccefs ; and he retired with his forces, which he 
initnediately difbanded in the Low countries ''He 
1417 . was loon atier invited to make a new attempt, by 
fome violent quarrels which broke out in the royal 
family. The queen Ifabella, daughter of the duke of 
Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate ene- 
my to the Burgundian fadion, had received a great 
injury from the other party, which the implacable 
fpivit of that princefs was never able, to forgive. The 
public neceflities obliged the count "of Arniagnac, 
created conftable of France in the place of d’ Albret, 
to feize the great treafures which Ifabella had amaff- 
ed : And when Ihe exprefled her dilpleafure at this; 

A 

sL® If^'boarcur, liv. 35. eli*n, lo. 
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injury, he infpired into the weak mind of tlie king chap. 
forne jeaioufies concerning her condudt, and puihecl ^ . 

him to feize and put to the torture, and afterwards i4»7. 
throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, 
whom he accufed of a commerce of gallantry with 
that princefs. The queen herfelf was fent to 'lours, 
and confined under a guard"} and, after fuflering 
thefe multiplied infults, flie no longer fcruplcd to 
enter into a correfpondence with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, a youth 
of fixteen, was entirely governed by the faGion of 
Armagnac, flie extended her animofity to him, and 
fought his deftrufliion with the nioft unrelenting 
hatred. She had fopnan opportunity of rendering her 
unnatural purpofe effcflual. The duke of B.urgundy, 
in concert with her, entered France at the head of a 
great army : He made himfelf mafter of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreiiil, and other towns in 
Picardy} Senlis, Rlieitns, Chalons, 'froye, and Aux- 
erre, declared themfelves of his party He got 
polfelTion of Beaumont, Pontoife, Vernon, Meulant, 
Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris } 
and carrying farther his progrefs towards the weft, 
he feized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreffes ; 
and w'as at laft able to deliver the queen, who fled 
to Troye, and openly declared againft thofe minifters 
who, ftie faid, detained her hufband in captivity 

Meanwhile the pariifans of Burgundy railed a 
commotion in Paris, which always inclined to that 
faftion. Lile-Adam, one of the duke’s captains, was 
received into the city in the night time, and headed 
the infurieftion of the people, which in a moment 
became fo impetuous that nothing could oppofe it. 

The per fon of the king was feized ; The dauphin 
made his.efcape with difficulty : Great numbers of ' 
the fi^ion ofiArmagnac were immediately butchered ; 

The count himfelf,* and many perfons of note, were 

" St. Remi,cliap. 74. Rfonllrdetjcliap. 167. , " St. Remt, 
cha^j 79. ' Ibid. chap. 81. Moisilrcht, chap. 178, 179, 

thrown 
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c H A p. thrown into prifnn: MurJors were daily coinniittcd 
. . from private anitnoiity, under pretence of faflion : 

1^17. And the populace, not iritiated with thoif f«ry, and 
deeming the courfe of public jullice too dilatory, 
broke into the prifons, and put to death the count 
of AvniagnaCj and all die other nobility who were 
there confined 

NtwiiK W?iiLE France was in fuch furious combuflion, 
FianLu'i’* and was fo ill prepared to refifl a foreign enemy, 
sft Henry, having colletded Ibmc treafure, aiicklevied 
an army; landed in Normandy at the head of twenty- 
live thoufand men ; and met with no confidcrable 
*■«***• oppofitioti from any quarter. He made himfelf 
mailer ofFalaile; Evreux and .Caen fubmitted to 
him ; Pout dc I’Arche opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having fubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of fifteen thoufand men 
Jrom England formed the fiege of Rouen, which 
was defended by a garrilbn of four thoufand men, 

' I’econded by the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen 
thoufand *. The cardinal des Urfins here attempted 
to incline him towards peace, and to moderate his 
pretenfions : But the king replied to him in fuch 
terms, as Ihewed that he was fully fenfible of all his 
prefent advantages : “ Do you not fee,” faicThe, 
“ that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
has no fovereign : I have juft pretenfions to that 
“ kingdom : Every thing is here in the utraoft con- 
** fulion : No one thinks of relifting me. Can I have 
“ a more fenfible proof, that the Being who difpofes 
“ of empires, has determined to put the crown of 
France upon my head ’’ 

But though Henry had opened his mind to this 
fcheme of ambition, he ftill continued to n.egociate 
with his enemies, and - endeavoured to obtain more 

fecure, though lefs confiderable advantagest^ He 
' , .. 

“ St, RemiVcliap 85, 86. Monftrelet, chap. iiB. "'Wal- 
fingham, p. 400. * St, Remi; cUap. 91, r Juvenal 

' des Urlins. ' • 
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made, at the fame time, offers of peace to both par- chap. 
ties ; to the queen and duke of Burgundy on the one ^ j 
hand, who, having poflefllon of the king’s pcrfon, 14.18. 
carried the appearance of legal authority “ ; and to 
the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one 
that payed any regard to the true interefts of their 
country Thefe two parlies alfo carried on a con- 
tinual negociation will! each other. The terms pro- 
pofed*‘on all lides were perpetually varying : The 
events of the war, and the intrigues of the cabinet, 
intermingled with each other : And the fate of France 
remained long in this uncertainty. After many ne- 
gociations, Henry offered the queen and the duke of 
Burgundy to make peace with them, to efpoufe the 
princefs Catherine, and to accept all the provinces 
ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with 
the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive 
in full and entire fovereignty Thefe terms were *4->9- 
fubmitted to : There remained only fome circum- 
ftances to adjuft, in order to the entire completion of 
the treaty : But in this interval the duke of Burgundy 
fecretly finilhed his treaty with the dauphin-; and 
thefe two princes agreed to (bare the royal authority 
dufing king Charles’s lifetime, and to unite their 
arms in order to, expel foreign enemies 

This alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther fuccefs, proved, in the iffue,the 
moft favourable event that could have happened for 
his pretenfions. Whether the dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy were ever fmcere in their mutual -en- 
gagemenrs, is uncertain ; but very fatal effects re- 
fulted from tlieir momentary and feeming union. 

The tw'o princes agreed to an interview, in order to 
concert the means of rendering effeSual their com- 
mon^ttack wn the Englifli ; but how both or either 
of them could with fafety venture upon this confer- 

» Rymer, vol. ix, p. 7 1 )' 7^. “ Ibid. p. 626, &c. 

Ibid. p. 762. * Ibid. p. 776. St, Reroi, chsip. 95, 
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CHAP, erice, it feemcd fomcwhat difficult to contrive, 'fhe 
aflaffination perpetrated by the duke ol' Burgundy, 
1419. and ftill more, his open avowal of the deed, and de- 
fence of the do6lriiie, tended to diffolve all the bands 
of civil fociety } and even men of honour, who de- 
tefted the example, might deem it juft, on a favour- 
able opportunity, to retaliate upon the author, The 
duke, therefore, who neither dared to give, nor could 
pretend to expeft, any ttuft, agreed to all the con- 
trivances for mutual fecurity "’hich were prel^iofed 
by the minifters of the dauphin. The two princes 
came to Montereau : The duke lodged in the caftle : 
The dauphin in the town, which was divided from 
the caftle by the river Yonne : The bridge between 
them was chofen for the place of interview : Two 
high rails were drawn acrofs the bridge : The gates 
on each fide were guarded, one by the officers ofthe 
dauphin, the other by thole of the duke ; The princes 
were to enter into the immediate fpace by the op- 
pofite gates, accompanied each by ten perlons ; and,' 
with all thefe marics of diffidence, to conciliate their 
mutual fnendfhip. But it appeared that no precau- 
tiqns are fuflicient where laws have no place, and 
where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 
Tannegui de Chatcl, and others of the dauphin’s're- 
taiuers, had been zealous pai tifans of the late duke of 
Orleans ; and they determined to feize the opportu« 
nity of revenging on the aflaflin the murder of that 
Aflamna- ptincc t They no fooner entered the rails, than they 
Iwords and attacked the duke ofBur- 
Buismldy, gundy : His friends were aftoniftied, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all qf them either 
fhared his fate, or were taken prifoners by the reti- 
nue of the dauphin 

. The extreme youth of this prince made it doubt- 
, ful whether he had been admitted into "he fecret of 
the confpiracy : But as the dee'd was committed 

St. Remi, chap, 97. Monftrclet, chap, aii. 
ir 
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under his eye, by his mofl: intimate friends, who 
flill retained their connexions with him, the blame 
of the afhon, which was. certainly more imprudent 
than criminal, fell entirely upon him. The whole 
ftate of affairs was every where changed by this un- 
expefted incident. The city of Paris, paffionately 
devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out into 
the higheft fury againft the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereft into the fame 
views ^ and as all the mhiifters of that monarch had 
owed their preferment to the late duke, and forefaw 
their downfall if the dauphin fliould recover pof- 
feffion of his father’s perfon, they were concerned to 
prevent, by any means, the fuccefs of his enterprife. 
The queen, perfevering in her unnatural animofit)' 
againft her foil, encreaCed the general flame, and in- 
fpired into the king, as far as he was fufceptible of 
any fentiment, the fame prejudices by which flte 
herfelf had long been aflnated* But above all, 
Philip count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, 
thought himfelf bound, by every tie of honour' and 
of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
profecute the affaflin to the utmoft extremity. And 
in this general tranfport of rage, every confideration 
of ifational and family ijitereft was buried in obli- 
vion by all parties : The fubjedion to a foreign, 
enemy, the expulfion of the lawful heir, the llavery 
of the kingdom, appeared, but fmall evils if they led 
to the gratification of the prefent paffion. 

The king of England had, before: the. death of. 
the duke- of Burgundy, profited extremely by the 
diftraftions of Prance, and was daily making a con- 
fiderable progrefs in Normandy. He had taken 
Roiien. after an obftinate fiege®; fie had made 
himfelf mafter of Pontoii'e and Giror.s;,He even 
threatened Ptffis, and by the terror of his arms had 
obliged the court to* remove to Troye': And in the 

* T. LIvii, p. 69* MondreleJ, chap. zoi. 
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c li A p. midft of his fuccefles, he was agreeably furprifed to 
tu enemies, inftead of combining againft him 

i4ig. for their mutual defence, difpofed to rufli into his 
arms, and to make him the inftrument of their venge- 
ance upon each other. A league was immediately 
concluded at Arras between' him and the duke of 
Burgundy. This prince, without ftipulating any 
thing for himfelf, except the profecution of his fa- 
ther’s murder, and the marriage of the duke of 
Bedford with his filler, was willing to facrifi'fe the 
kingdom to Henry’s ambition j and he agreed to 
*410. every demand made by that monarch. In order to 
finifli this allonilhing treaty, which was to transfer 
the crown of France to a llranger, Henry went to 
Troye, accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of 
Clarence and Glocefter ;.and was tliere met by the 
duke of Burgundy. The imbecility into which 
Charles had fallen, made him incapable of feeing 
any thing but through the eyes of thofe who attend- 
ed him j as they, on their part, faw every thing 
through the medium of their paffions. The treaty, ' 
being already concerted among the parties, was im- 
mediately drawn, and figned, and ratified : Henry’s 
will feeint'd to be a law throughout the whole nego- , 
ciation : Nothing was attended to but his adVan- '■ 
tages. 

Treaty of The principal articles of the treaty were, that 
Troye. Henry Ihould efpoufe the princefs Catherine : That 
king Charles, during his life-time, Ihould enjoy the ' 
title and dignity of king of France That Heiiry . 
Ihould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy, and be entrufled with the^prefent admi- 
niftration of the government ; That that kingdom 
Ihould pafs to his heirs general : That Fiance and 
, England Ihould for ever be united under one kingj 
but Ihould ftill retain their feveral ufages, cuOoms, 
and. privileges : That all the prifices, peers, Valfals;., 
and communities of France Ihould fwear, that they 
would both adhere to the future fucceffion of Henry, 
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and pay him prefent obedience as regent ; That this ^ 
prince fliould unite his arms to thofe of king Charles u— 
and the duke of Burgundy, in order to fhbdue the 
adherents of Charles the pretended dauphin ; And 
that thefe three princes fiiould make no peace or 
truce with him but by common conhnt and agree- 
ment k 

Such was the tenciir of this famous treaty, a treaty 
which, as nothing but the pioft violent aniniofity 
could»,diftate it, fo ncthiog but the power of the- 
fword could carry into cKCCution. It is hard to fay 
whether its confequenccs, had it taken clle£l:, would 
have proved more penticioas to England or to 
France. It mull have reduced the former kingdont 
to the rank of a province : It would have entirely dif- 
jointed the fuccefiion of the latter, and have brought 
on the deftruebon of every defeendant of the royal 
family; as the houks of Orleans, Anjnu, Alenqon, 
Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itlbjf, whofe 
titles were preferable to that of the Englilh princes, 
would, on that account, have been e;;pofed to perpe- 
tual jealoufy and perfecution from the Ibvereign. 
There was even a palpable deficiency in Elenry’s 
claim, which no art could palliate. For, befides the 
infu^erable objuclions lo which Edward Illd’s pre- 
tenfions were expofed, /re was not heir to that mo- 
narch : If female fuccefiion were admitted, the right 
had devolved on the houfe of Mortimer : Allowing 
that Richard II, was a tyrant, and that Henry IVth’s: 
merits in depqfing hini were fo great towards. the 
Englifli, as to jultify that nation in placing him 
on the throne; Richard had. no wife offended 
France, and his rival had merited nothing of that, 
kingdom : It could not poflibly be pretended that 
the crown of France was become an appendage to 
that of Englaftd; and that a prince who, by any 
means^got poflellion* of the latter, was, without far- 

^Rymer, vol. ix. p, S95. *St. P.cmi, chap. joi. Monllre- 
!ct, chap. 223, 
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ther queftion, entitled to the former. So that, on 
the whole, it muft be allowed that Henry’s claim to 
France was, if poffible, ftill more unintelligible than 
the title by which his father had mounted the throne 
of England. 

But though all thefe confiderations were over- 
looked, amidft the hurry of paffion by which the 
courts of France and Burgundy were afluated, they 
would neceflarily revive during times of more tran- 
quillity ; and it behoved Henry to pufli his prefent 
advantages, and allow men no leifure for reafon ojr 
refleftion. In a few days after he efpoufed the prin- 
cefs Catherine : He carried his father-in-Iaw^rto Pa- 
ris, and put himfelf in pofleffion of that capital t'He 
obtained, from the parliament and the three ellates, 
a ratification of the treaty of I'rcye : He fupported 
the duke of Burgundy in pfbeuring a fentence againft 
the murderers of bis father : And he immediately 
turned his arms, with fuccels, agaiiift the adherents 
of the dauphin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ilyle and authority 
of regent, and appealed to God and his fword for 
the maintenance of liis title. ■’ 

The firft place- that Henry fubdued was Sens, 
which opened its gates after a flight refiftatice. With 
the fame facility he made himfelf mafter of Moh- 
tereau. The defence of Melun was more obftinate : 
Barbafan the governor, held out for the fpace of 
four months againft the befiegers j and it was famine 
alone which bbliged him to capitulate^ Henry ftipu- 
lated to fpare the lives of all the garrifon, except 
fuch' as were accomplices in the mur^er of the duke 
6f Burgundy ; and as Barbafan himfelf was fufpeefed 
to be of the number, his puniftiment was demanded 
by Philip ; But the king had the generOfity to inter- 
cede for him, and to prevent his exeChtioii % . 

t Hgllngfhed, p. 577. - ' ' 

" ' “ ' " ■ - ‘ The 
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THE 'neceflity of providing fupplies both of men chap- 
and money, obliged Henry to go over to England j , 
and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor 
of Paris during his.abfence. The authority which 
naturally attends fuccefs, procured from the Englilh 
parliament a fubfidy of a fifteenth ; but, if we may 
judge by the fcantinefs of the fupply, the nation was 
nowife fanguine on their king’s vidories ; and in 
proportion as the profped of their union.with France 
became nearer, they began to open their eyes, and! 
to fee the dangerous confequences with which that 
event muft neceffarily be attended. It was fortunate 
for Henry, that he had other refourees befides pecu- 
niary fupplies from his native fubjeds. The pro- 
vinces which he had already conquered maintained . 
his troops ; and the hopes of farther advantages al- 
lured to his ftandard all men of ambitious fpirits in 
England, who defired to fignalife themfelves by 
arms. He levied a new army of twenty-four thoufand 
archers and four thoufand horfemen and marched 
them to Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris under the' 
duke of Exeter ; but there had happened, in an., 
other quarter of the kingdom, a misfortune which 
halkned the king’s embarkation. 

Ti-ie detention oi the young king, of Scots in 
England had hitherto proved advantageous to Hen- 
ry ; and, by keeping the regent in awe, had preferved# 
during the whole courfe ofthe French war, the north- 
ern hontier in tranquillity. But when intelligence 
arrived in Scotland of the progrefs made by Henry, 
and the near prolpecl of his fuccefiion to the crown 
of France, ihd nation was alarmed,, and forefaw 
theirowninevitable ruin, if the fubjeflion of their ally 
left tlictn to combat alone a victorious enemy, who 
was already Ip much I'uperior in power and riches. 

The j/gent entered wto the fame views j and though 
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CHAP, he declined an open rupture with England, he per- 
mitted a body olTeventhoufand Scots, underthe com- 
i4aj. mand of the earl of Buchan, his fecond I'on, to be 
tranfported into France for the fervice of the dau- 
phin. To render this aid ineffeftual, Henry had, in 
his former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he obliged to fend orders to his countrymen 
^0 leave the French fervice ; but the Scottilh general 
replied, that he would obey no commands which 
came from a king in captivity, and that a prince, 
while in the hands of his enemy, was nowife entitled 
to authority. Thefe troops, therefore, continued 
ftlll to aft under the earl of Buchan ; and were em- 
ployed by the dauphin to oppofe.-the progrefs of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou, The two armies en- 
countered at Bauge : The Englilh were defeated : 
The duke himfelf was flain by fir Allan Swinton, a 
Scotch knight, who commanded a company of men 
at arms : And the earls of Somerfet Dorfet, and 
Huntingdon, were taken prifoners This was the 
firft aftion that turned the tide of fuccefs againft 
the Englilh ; and the dauphin, that he might both 
attach the Scotch to Jiis fervice, and reward the va- 
lour'and conduft of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conftable. . " ' 
But the arrival of the king of England with fo 
confiderable an army, was more than fufficient to. 
repair this lofs. Henry was received at Paris with 
great expreflions of joy j fo obftinate were the pre-. 
judices of the people ; And he immediately con- 
dufted his army to Chartres, which had long been: 
befieged by the dauphin. That prince railed the " 
fiege on the approach of the Englilh j and being 
refolved tb decline a battle, ,he retired with his 

* His name was John, and he was afterwards created duke of 
Somerfet. He was grundfon of John of GaiinfMuke of tbancaf- 
tcv. The Earl of Dorfet was brother ttf Somerfet, and ftf''ceed- 
«d him in (hat title, 

St. lleml, chap, i ip, MonftrelSt, chap. 239. Hall, fol.yd. 
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army Henry madehimfelf matter of Dreux c h a p- 
out a blow : He laid fiege to Meaux at the folidta- . , 

tion of the Parifians, who were much incommoded 
by the garrifon of that place. This enterprife em- 
ployed the Englifli arms during the fpace of eight 
months : The baftard of Vaurus, governor of Meaux, 
diftinguilhed himfclf by an obftinate defence ; but 
was at laft obliged to furrender at diferetion. The 
cruelty of this officer was equal to his bravery : He 
was aecuftdmed to hang, without diftindliion, all . 
the Ehgliih and Burgundians who fell into ■ his 
hands ; And Henry, in revenge of his barbarity, or- 
dered him immediately to be , hanged on the fame 
tree which he had made the inftrument of his inhu- 
man executions 

This fuccefs was followed by the furrender of 
many other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
which held for the dauphin : -That prince was chafed 
beyond the Loire, and he alrooll totally abandoned 
all the northern provinces’: He v/as even purfued 
into the fouth by the united arms of the Englifli 
and Burgundians, and threatened with total deftruc- 
tion. Notwithftanding the bravery and fidelity of 
his captains, he faw himfelf unequal to his enemies 
in tlTe field ; and found it necelfary to temporife, 
and to avoid all hazardous afliions with a rival, 
who had gained fo much the afeendant over him. 

And to crown all the other profperities of Henry, 
his queen was delivered of a fon, who y.-ns called by 
his father’s name, and whofe birth was celebrated by 
rejoicings no lefs pompous, and np lefs lincere, ac 
Paris than at Lqndon. The infant prince feemed 
to be univerfally regarded as the future heir of both 
monarchies. 

But the glory of Henry, whcii it had_ nearly 

reache4 the futnmit,.was flopped fhort by the hapd 
% 

* St.' Remi, chap. 3. "* Ryiner, vol. x. p. 212. T. Livli, 

P- 9 *> 93 * St. Rctni, chap. Mogltrckt, chap. 260. 
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c A p, of nature ; and all his mighty projefts vaniflied Into 

L. finoke. He was feiaed with a fiftula, a malady 

which the furgeons at that time had not flsill enough 
to Cure; and he was at laft fenfible that his diftem- 
per was mortal, and that his end was approaching, 
lie fent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, whom 
he had honoured with his friendlhip, and he de- 
iivered to them, in great tranquillity, his laft will 
with regard to the government of his kingdofti and 
family. He entreated them to continue, towards 
his infant fon, the fame fidelity and attachment which 
they had always profeffed to. himfelf during his life- 
time, and which had been cemented by fo many mu- 
tual good offices; He exprefled his indifference on 
the approach of death ; and, though he regretted 
that he muft leave unfinifhed a work fo happily be- 
gun, he declared himfelf confident, that the final 
acquifition of France would be the elfeift of their 
prudence and valour. He. left the regeticy of that 
kingdom to his elder brother the duke of Bedford f 
that ofEnglandtohisyounger, the dukebfGlocefter; 
and the care of his fon’s perfon to the earl ofWar- 
wic. -He recommended to all of them a great^at- 
tentiori' to maintain the fiiendfhip of the- duke of 
Burgundy j and advifed, them never to give liberty 
to the French princes mken at Azincour, till his fon' 
w'ere of age, and could himfelf hold the reins of go. 
veniment. And he conjured them, if the fuccefs of 
their anris. Ihould not enable them to place young 
Henry on fhe throne of France, never, at deaft, ta 
make peace with that' kingdom, unjels the enemy,, 
by the ceftidh' of Norriiahdy, and its^annexation to; 
the crown of England, made compenfation fornll, 

- , ^ the hazardiah'd expence of his enterprife K ' 

He next applied himfelf to his dev6tions, '^d or* 
dered his chaplain to recite the feven penfcsntial ‘ 

■ , C 

" Moriftrelet, ch'ap'. affy.' Hall, fob 8^0. 
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pfalms. When that paflage of the fifty-firfl: pfalm c h a p. 
was read, bnlld thou the 'ivalls of 'Jcrufalem ; he in- . , 

terrupted the chaplain, and declared his ferious iri- 1421. 
tention, after he Ihould have fully fiibdued France, 
to conduct a crufade againfl: the infidels, and reco- 
ver pofleflion of the Holy Land So ingenious are 
men in deceiving themfelves, that Henry forgot,, in 
thofe ^noments, all the blood fpilt by his ambition; 
and received comfort from this late and feeble re- 
folvCf which, as the mode of thefe enterprifes was 
now paft, he certainly would never have carried into 
execution. He expired in the. thirty -fourth year of jrftAugi 
bis age, and the tenth of his reign. 

This prince pofTeffed many eminent virtues ; and 
if w'e give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or uJkinl 
rank it, as the vulgar, are inclined to do, among his 
virtues, they were unftained by any confiderable ble- 
milh. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet 
and in the field ; The boldnefs of his enterprifes was 
no lefs remarkable than his perfonal valour in con- 
ducting them. , He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by 
addrefs and clemency. The Englilh, dazzled by 
the luftre of his character ftill more than by that of 
his* victories, were reconciled to the defeflis in his 
title The French almolt forgot that he was an ene- 
, my : And his care in maintaining juftice;in his civil 
adminiftration, and preferving difcipline in his ar- ■ 
mies, made fonie amends to both na:ions for the 
calamities infeparable from thofe wars in which his ■ 

Ihort reign was almofl entirely occupied. That he 
could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a better 
title to the croWn than.himfglf, is a lure indication of 
. his mfignanimity ; and that the earl relied fo entirely 
on his iViendlhip, is no lefs a proof of his ellablilhed 
, chfiraCt'er foi; candour and, fincerity. There remain 
; in' .^ftpry few inlUnces of fucb mutual truft:; and 

0 St. Rrnii, chap, 11 8. Monftrclet, .chap. a6y. 
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^ h a p- ftill fewer where neither party found real'on to rc- 
i j pent It. 

This exterior figure of this great prince, as well 
as his deportment, was engaging. His ftature was 
fomewhat above the middle fize ; his countenance 
beautiful ; his limbs genteel and flender, but full of 
vigour 5 and he excelled in all warlike and manly 
exercifes’’. He left, by his queen, Catherine of 
France, only one fon, not full nine months old ; 
whofe misfortunes, in the courfe of his life, furpaffed 
all the glories and fuccefles of his father. 

In lefs than two months after Henryks death, 
Charles VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated 
his unhappy life. He had, for feveral years, pof- 
fefled only the appearance of royal authority : Yet 
was this mere appearance of confidcrable advantage 
Jo the Engllih j and divided the duty and affeftions 
of the F rench between them and the dauphin. This 
prince was proclaimed and crowned king of France 
at Poiftiers, by the name of Charles VII. Rheims, 
the place where this ceremony is ufually performed, 
was at that time in the hands of his enemies, 

Catherine of France, Henry’s widow, married, 
foon ^fter his death, a Welfti gentleman, Sir Owen 
. Tudor, faid to be defeended from the ancient princes 
pf that country : She bore him two fons, Edmund 
and Jafper, of whom the eldeft was created earl of 
Richmond ; the fecond earl of Pembroke, The fa- 
' piily of Tudor, firft-mfed to diftinftion by this allh 
arice, mounted afterwards the throne of England, 
Mifceiia. -The long fchifin, which had divided the Latin 
Moua church for ne^r forty years, was finally terminated 

(idions. in this reigq by the council of Conftance j which 
.deppfed the pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and 
eleSed Martin V. in his place, who was acknow- 
ledged by almoft all the kingdoms of Europe}^ This 
great and pnufual aft of authority in the d^undl , 

pT'LWivp;^, ' 
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gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a mortal anti- 
pathy to thofe affemblies. The fame jealoufy which 
had long prevailed in moft European countries, be- 
tween the civil ariftocracy aud monarchy, now alfo 
took place between thefe powers in the eccleliaftical 
body. But the great reparation of the bifliops in the 
feveral ftates, and the difficulty of aflembling them, 
gave the pope a mighty advantage, and made it more 
eafy for him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy 
in his own perfon. The cruelty and treachery 
which attended the punifhment of John Hufs and 
Jerome of Prague, the unhappy difciples of Wick- 
liffe, who, in violation ofa fafe conduft, were burned 
alive for their errors by the council of Conftance, 
prove this melanpholy truth, that toleration is none 
of the virtues of priefts in any form of ecclafiaftical 
government. But as the Englilh nation had little or 
no concern in thefe great tranfadkions, we are here 
the more concife in relating them. 

The firft coraraiffion or array which we meet 
with, was ilTued in this reign’. The military part 
of the feudal fyftem, which was the moft effen- 
tial circuraftance of it, was entirely diffolved ; and 
' could no longer ferve for the defence of the king- 
dom. Henry, therefore, when he went to France 
, in 1415, impowered certain commiffioners to take, 
in each county, a review of all the free-men able to 
- bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 
keep them in readinefs for refifting an enemy. This 
was the sera when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps ftill lefs orderly and 
regular. 

We have a’h authentic and exaft account of the 
ordinary revenue of the crown during this reign ; 
and it amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 flullings 
and 10 pencje a year This is nearly the fame with 
tb^evenue of Henry III. and the kings of Eng- 

1 Ryraer, vol. Is. p. *54, *255. *■ Rymer, vol. x. p. 1 1 3. 
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CHAP, land bad neither become much richer nor poorer in 
. the courfe of fo many years. The ordinary expence 

Hia. of the government amounted to 43,507 pounds 16 
Ihillings and 10 pence : So that the king had a fur- 
plus only of 13,306 pounds 14 fliillings for tliefup. 
port of his houfehold ; for his wardrobe ; for the ex- 
pence of embaffies ; and other articles. This fum 
was nowife fufficieht : He was therefore obliged to 
have frequent recourfe to parliamentary fupplies, 
and was thus, even in time of peace, not altogether 
independent of hk people. But wars were attended 
with a great expence, which neither the prince’s or- 
dinary revenue, nor the extraordinary fupplies, were 
able to bear *, and the fovereign was always reduced 
to many miferable ihifts, in order to make any tole- 
rable figure in them. He commonly borrowed mo- 
ney from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, , and 
fometimes the crown itfelf ‘ ; he ran in arrears to 
his array ; and he was often obliged, notwithftand- 
ing all thefe expedients, to flop in the midft of his 
career of vidbry, and to grant truces to the enemy. 
The high pay which was given to foldiers agreed 
very ill with this low income. All the extraordinary 
fupplies granted by parliament to Henry during 
the courfe of his reign, were only feven tenthsund 
fifteenths, about 303,000 pounds It is eafy tp 
compute how foon this mopey mufl: be exhaufted 
by armies qf 34,000 archers, and 6000 horfe ; when 
each archer, had fix-pence a day ", and each horfe- 
man two (hillings. The mo(i fplendid fuccelfps 
proved commonly fruitlefs, when fupported by 
fo poor a revenue j and the debts and difficulties 
which the king thereby incurred made him pay dear, 
for his viftoriesi The civil adminiftration, like- 

^ Rymer, vol, X. p. igo. ‘ Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. ii, 
p. i63. .... 

“ It appears from, many paiTages of Ry^er, particularl/tol, ix.- 
p. 358. that the ting paid 20 marks a year for an archer, which 
33 a good deal above fix-pence a day. The price had rifen, as is 
natural,' by raifing the denominaUqn of money. 

‘ ' wife, 
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wife, even in time of peace, could never be very re- chap. 
gu^ar, where the government was fo ill enabled to 
fupport i'tfelf. Henry, till within a year of his death, 14*2. 

owed debts which he had contrafled when prince of 
Wales". It was in vain that the parliament pre- 
tended to reftrain him from arbitrary pradices, when 
he was reduced to fuch necellities. Though the 
right of levying purveyance, for inflance, had been 
exprefsly guarded againft by the great charter itfelf, 
and was frequently complained of by the commons, 
it was found abfolutely imprafticable to abolifli it? 
and the parliament at length, fubmitting fo ijt as a 
legal prerogative, contented themfelves with enafl- 
ing Jaws to limit and confine it. T’lie duke of GIo- 
cefter, in the reign of Richard 11 . pofleffed a reve- 
nue of 60,000 crowns (about 30,000 poim’ds a year 
of our prefent money), as we learn from Froiflard*® 
and was, confequently, richer than the king himfelf, 
if all circumltances be duly confulered. 

It is remarkable that the city of Calais alone was 
an annual expence to the crown of 19,119 pounds^'; 
that is, above a third of the common charge of the 
government in time of peace. This fortrefs was of 
no ufe to the defence of England, and only gave 
thai» kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Ireland 
coll: two thoufand pounds a year, over and above 
its own revenue ; which was certainly very low. 

Every thing confpires to give us a very mean idea, 
of the dale of Europe in thofe ages. 

From the mod early times, till the reign of 
Edward lil. the denomination of money had never 
been altered : a pound flerling was dill a pound 
troy ; that is, about three pounds of our prefent 
money. That conqueror was the fird that inno- 
vated in this important article. In the twen,tieth 
of his reign .he ^^coined twenty-twb fttillings from 

* flynier, vol. s. p. 114., * Liv. iv. chap. SjS. 

y Ryjaer, vol. x. p. 113- 

a pound 
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c H A i>. a pound troy ; in his twenty-feventh year he coined 
twenty.five ilullings. But Henry V. who was alfo 
.»4a». a conqueror, raifed ftill farther the denomination, 
and coined thirty fhillings from a pound troy * : 
His revenue, therefore, mufl; have been about 

110.000 pounds of our prefent money; and, by 
the cheapnefs of provifions, was equivalent to above 

330.000 pounds. 

. None of the princes of the houfe of Lancafter 
ventured to impofe taxes without confent of par- 
liament: Their doubtful or bad title became fo far 
of advantage to the conftitution. The rule was 
then fixed, and could not fafely be broken after, 
wards, even by more abfolute princes. 


Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciofum, p. 52- 
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Gonjcripient during the minority State of France 

. ‘——Military operations Battle of Vemeuil 

— — Siege of Orleans The maid of Orleans 

■ The ftege of Orleans raifed- The king of 

France crowned at Rheims Prudence of the 

. duke of Record Execution of the nmid of Or- 

• leans -D fecit on of the duke of Burgtindy. 

Death of the duke of Bedford— — Decline of thS 

Englifh in France Truce with France — 

Marriage of the kin^ with Margaret of Anjou 

— Murder of the duke of Glocejier State of 

France Renewal of the war with France-—'— 

The Englifh expelled France. 

D uring the reigns of the Lancallrian. princes, chap. 

•the authority of parliament feems to have been xx. 
more confirmed, and the privileges, of. the people 
more regarded, than during any former period ; and Govern- 
the two preceding kings, though men of great fpi- i”g"he “mt- 
.rit.and abilities, abftained from fuch exertions of noiity* 

. prerogative, as even weak princes, whofe title was 
undiiputed, were tempted to think they, might 
venture upon with impunity. ■ The long minority, 
of which. ther£ was now the profpeft, encouraged 
ftill farther the lords and commons to extend their 
influence j and withovtt paying much regard to the 
verbal defiination of Henry V. they affumed the 
pow^ of giving a^new arrangement to the whole 
^dn^iftration. 'Hiey^decUned altogether the name 
of Regent with regard to England ; They appointed 

the 
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CHAP, the duke of Bedford proteBor or guardian of that 
-I a title which they fiippofed to imply lefs 

J4»3. authority: They inveftcd the duke of Glocefter 
■with the fame dignity during the abfence of his 
elder brother ‘ : And, in order to limit the power 
of both thefe princes, they appointed a council 
without whofe advice and approbation no meafure 
of importance could be determined The perfon 
and education of the infant prince was committed 
to Henry Beaufort, biftiop of Winchefter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter ; a prelate who, as his family 
could never have any pretenfions to the crown, 
might fafely, they thought, be entrufled with that 
important charge'. The two princes, the dukes 
of Bedford and Glocefter, who feemed injured by 
this plan of government, yet, being perfons of great 
integrity and honour, acquiefced in any appoint, 
ment which tended to give fecurity to the public 5 
and as the wars in France appeared to be the objeft 
of greateft moment, they avoided every difpute 
which might throw an obftacle in the way of foreign 
conquefts. 

vlanf When the ftate of affairs between the Englifh 
and French kings was confidered with a foper- 
ficial eye, every advantage feemed to be on the 
fide of the former ; and the total expulfion of 
Charles appeared to be an event which might- 
naturally be expeSed from the fuperior power of 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his 
infancy, the admiiriftration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the 'moft accompliflied prince 
of his age j whofe experience, prudence, valour, 
and geherofity, qualified him for his high oiBce, 
and enabled -him both to maintain union aniohg 
his ‘friends, and to gain the confidence of his ene-. 

' ' ‘ ■■ , V; : 

•Rymer, vol, x.p. 261. Cott«n, p. 564. Cotton, J04. 

o Hjilli fol. aj. ‘Monttrelet. vol. ii. p. 27. ' ■ 
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mies. The whole powci* of England was at his 
command : Ue was at the head of armies inured 
to victory ; He was fccondcd by the mofl: renowned 
generals of the age, the earls of Somerfet, Warwic, 
iSalifbury, Suft'olk, and Arundel, Sir John Talbot, 
and Sir John Eaftolfe ; And befides Guienne, the 
ancient inheritance of England, he was mafter of 
the capital, and of almoR all the northern pro- 
vinces, which were well enabled to furnilh him 
with fdpplies both of men and money, and to allifl: 
and fupport his Englilh forces. 

Eut Charles, notvvithftanding the prefent infe- 
riority of his power, poffefled fome advantages, 
derived partly from his fituation, partly from his 
perfonal charadler, which promifed him fiiccefs, 
and ferved, firfl; to control, then to overbalance 
the fuperior force and opulence of his enemies. 
He was the true and undoubted heir of the mo- 
narchy ; All Frenchmen, who knew the interefts, 
or defired the independence of their country, turned 
their eyes ' towards him as its foie refourcn : The 
esclufion given him by the imbecility of his fa- 
ther, and the forced or precipitate confent of the 
ftates, had plainly no validity : That fpirit of faClion, 
whiffh had blinded the people, could not long hold 
them in fo grofs a delufion : Their national and in- 
veterate hatred againll the Englilh, the authors of 
all their calamities, mull foon revive, and infpire 
them with indignation at bending their necks under 
the yoke of that hoftile people ; Great nobles and 
princes, accuftomed to maintain an independence 
againft their native fovereigns, would never endure 
a fubjei?tion to llrangers : And though moll: of the 
princes of the blood were, fince the fatal battle of 
Aaincour, detained prifoners in England, the ialiii. 
bitauts of tlieir dentefae'?, their fiiends, their valfals, 
all d^lared a zcaloRS attachment to the king, and 
exeifed themfelves in refilling the violencr; of foreign 
invaders, 
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CHAP. Charles himfelf, though only m his twentieth 
year, was of a charafter well calculated to become 
1.1.22. the objed of thefe benevolent fentrments ; andi * 
perhaps, from the favour which niturally attends 
youth, was the more likely, on account of his 
tender age, to acquire the good-wUl of his native 
fubjedls. He \vas a prince of the moft friendly and 
benign difpofition, of eafy and familiar manners, 
and of a juft and found, though not a very vigorous 
underftanding. Sincere, generous," affable, hS en- 
gaged, from affedlion, the fervices of his followers, 
even while his low fortunes might make it their 
intereft to defert him ; and the lenity of his temper 
could pardon in them thofe fallies of difeontent to 
which prince^ in his fituntion are fo frequently ex- 
pofed. The love of pleafure often feduced him 
into indolence;' but,' amidft all his irregularities; 
the goodnel's of his heart ftill Ihone forth ; and, by 
exerting at intervals his courage and aftivity, he 
proved, that his general remiffnefs proceeded not 
from the want, either of a juft fpirit of ambition, or 
of perfonal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay 
foirie time in obfeurity, the duke of Bedford knew 
that his title alone made him formidabfo, and that 
every foreign afliftance would be requilite, ere an 
Englifli regent could hope to complete the conqueft 
of France ; an enterprife which, however it might,, 
feera to be - much advanced, was Hill expofed to ' 
many and great difficulties. The chief circum- • 
ftance which had procured to the Engliffi all their ! 
prefent advantages, was the refentmejnt of the duke 
of Burgundy againft Charles ; and as that prince ; 
feeraed intent rather on gratifying his paffion than-, 
- confulting his interefts,ir was the more eafy for the', 
regent, by demonftrations of refpeft and confi 4 ence,. 
to retain him in the alliance of E ngla n d. He bent 
therefore all his endeavours to tlmt purpofe : He 
gave the duke every proof of frieiidlhip and regard : 
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He even ofFered him the regency of France, which chap. 
Philip declined: And that he might corroborate . 
national connexions by private ties, he concluded 14s*. 
his own marriage with the princefs of Burgundy, 
which had been ftipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

Being fenfible, that next to the alliance of Bur- H*s- 
gundy, the friendHiip of the duke of Britanny was 
of the greatefi: importance towards forwarding the 
Engliih conquefts ; and that, as the provinces of 
France? already 'fubdued, lay between the domi- 
nions of thefe two princes, he could never hope for 
any fecurity, without preferving his connexions 
with them ; he was very intent on ftrengthening 
himfelf alfo from that quarter. The duke of Bri- 
tanny, having received many Juft reafons of dif- 
pleafure from the minifters of Charles, had already 
acceded to the treaty of Troye, and had, with other 
vaffals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. in ' 
quality of heir to the kingdom ; But as the regent 
knew, that the duke was much governed by his 
brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendlhip, by paying court and doing 
fervices to this haughty and ambitious prince. 

Arthur, count of Richemont, had been taken 
prifoner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated 
with great indulgence by the late king, and had 
even been permitted on his parole to take a journey 
into 'Britanny, where the ftate of affairs required 
his prefence. The death of that viftorious mo- 
narch happened before Richemont’s return ; and J7th Af>;. 
this prince pretended, that, as his word was given 
perfonally to Henry V, he was not bound to fulfil 
it towards his I'dn and fucceflbr ; a chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compll- ■ 
ance, deemed it prudent to overlook. An inter- 
view was fettloi at Amiens between the dukes of 
Bedfojid, Burgundy^ and Britanny, at which the 
coun| of Richemont was alfo prefent The alii- 

^ Hall, fol. S4. Monfti-elet, vgLi p. 4. Stowa, p. 5(J4. 
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CHAP, ance was renewed between thel’e princes ; And the 
regent perfuuded Philip to give in marriage to 
14*3, Richemont his eldcit hflerj widow of the dcceafed 
dauphin, Lewis, the cider brother of Charles, Thus 
Arthur was conneded both with the regent and the 
duke of Burgundy, and feerned engaged by imereil 
to profecute the fame objedj in forwarding the fuc-, 
cefs of theEnglifh arms. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was 
employed in gaining or confirming thefe allies, 
whofe vicinity rendered them lb important, he did 
npt, overlook the (late of move remote countries. 
The duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, had died) 
and his power had devolved, on Murdac, hLsfon, 

, a prince of a weak underftanding and indolent dif- 
pofiiion! who, far from pofl'effing the talents re* 
quifite, for the government of that fierce people, 
\vaa not even able to niaintain authority in his own 
family, or rellrain the petulance and iufolence of 
his fons. The ardour of the Scots to ferve, 
in France, where Charles treated them with great 
honour, and difiinclion, and where the regent’s bro- 
ther enjoyed the dignjiy,of cordlable, broke out, 
afrelh under .this feeble admiiiifiratiuu : Now fuc* 
cours daily came over, and filled the armics b£,tbe - 
French king ; The earl of Douglas C9ndu£led''a rc*- 
inforcement of 50Q0 men to his afll dance; And it 
was julUy to be dyeaded that ,the Scots, by coin* 
mencing open holliliiies in the north, would oc- 
cafion a diverfiou flill more confiderable of the 
Rngliflr power, and would eafe Charles, in part, of 
that load by which he was at prefent fo grievoufly 
opprefled. The duke of Bedford, .'therefore, per*, 
fuaded, the Engliflr council to form an alliance yvith 
James their prifonet ; to free that prince from his 
long captivity, ; an^.'to conriefic him jjvith England,, 
by marrying him to n daughtermf the earl ofS^aieiv 
ielandxoufin of -the .young king'. As the Sc:^ttilh, 

-* fol. 86- . StQtve, J), 36.;, Grafton,, p. 5ot. _ , 

■ ' ' 3 ' " ' ■ •••■■Senf, 
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regent, tired of his prefen, t dignity, yrhich he was chap. 
not able to fupport, was now become entirely fincere: . ^ 

in his applications for James’s liberty ; the treaty was i+ij. 
foon concluded ; a ranfom of forty thoufand pounds 
was ftipulated ' ; and the king of Scots was rellored 
to the throne of his anceftors, and proved, in his 
(hort reign, one of the mofl: illuftrious princes that 
had ever governed that kingdom. He. was mur- 
dered, in 1437, by his traitorous kinCman the earl 
of Atbole. His affeftions inclined to the fide of 
France j but the Englifli had never reafon, during 
his life time, to complain of any breach of the neu- 
trality by Scotland. . • 

But the regent was not fo much employed, in Mii'tso- 
thefc political negociations as to negleft the oper?i- 
tions of war, from which , alone he could- hope to 
fucceed in expelling the French monarch. Though 
the chief feat of Charles’s power lay in the fouchern 
provinces beyond the Loire j his partifans were pof* 
ielTed of fome fortreffes in the northern, and even in 
the neighbourhood of Paris j and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firft to clear thefe countries from 
the enemy, before he epuld think of attempting 
more diftant conquefts. The caftle of Dorfoy was 
taken, after a fiege of fix weelcs: That of Noyelle 
and the .town of Rue in Picardy underwent the fame 
fate : Pont fur Seine, Yer,tus, Montaigu, were fub- 
jefted by the Englifli arms/;; And a more confider- 
able advantage was foon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, 
conftable of Scotland, and the lorcl pf liftilTac, had 
formed the fie^e of Crevant in Burgundy ; The 
earls of Salill?ury, and 'Suffolk, - with the count of 
Toulongeon, were fent to its relief ; A fierce and' 
welkdifputed aciion enfued ; The Scots and French 
were defeated^ The, conftable of Spotland, and I'hfe , 
counyof Veniadous, were taken prifoners : And 
abotj^ a thoufand . raqi, among whom - vvas fir 
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Wniiani Hainilton, were left on the field of bat- 
tle The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and 
of la Charite upon the Loire, was the Luit of this 
triftory i And as this latter place opened an entrance 
into the fouthern provinces, the acquifition ofitap. 
peared on that account of the greater importance to 
the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promife a fuc- 
cefsful ifliie to the war. 

The more Charles was threatened with an inva- 
fion in thofe provinces which adhered to hiih, the 
more neceffary it became that he Ihould retain pof- 
feflion of every fortrefs which he ftill held within 
the quarters of the enemy. The duke of Bedford 
had befieged in perfon, during the fpace of three 
months, the town of Yvri in Normandy ; and the 
brave governor, unable to make any longer defence, 
Was obliged to capitulate j and he agreed to furren- 
der the town, if, before a certain term, no relief ar- 
rived. Charles, informed of thefe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for faving the place. 
He collefted, with feme difficulty, an army of 
14,000 men, of whom one half were Scots ; and he 
fent them thither under the command of the earl of 
Buchan, couftable of France ; who was attended by 
the earl of Douglas his countryman, the duk’e of 
Alen§on, the marefchal de la Fayette, the count of 
Aumale, and the vifeount ofNarbonne. When tire 
cuijftable arrived within a few leagues of Yvrt, he 
found that he was come too late, and that the place 
was already furrenderrid. He immediately turned 
to the left, and fat down before Verneiiil, which the 
inhabitants, in fpite of the garrifon,^, delivered up to 
him Buchan might now have returned in fafety, 
and with tlie glory of making an acquifition no lefs 
important than the place which he was fent to re- 
lieve : But bearing of Bedford's approach, he called 

' \ 

s Hail, t'oi. Monftrelct, voUii. p. 8. Holtngihed, ^ 

Crrafton, Pi 500. '' Mosftrelet, roL li. p. 14. Grafton, p> 504. 
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a council of war, in order to deliberate concerning chap. 
the condufl: which he ftiould hold irt this emeigence. . 

The wifer part of the council declared for a retreat j 
and reprefented, that all the paft misfortunes of the 
French had proceeded from their rallinefs in giving 
battle when no neceflity obliged them; that this 
army was the laft refource of tne king, and the only 
defence of the few provinces which remained to 
him ; and that every reafon invited hitn to embrace 
cautious meafures, which might leave time for his 
fubjeflis to return to a fenfe or their duty, and give 
leifure for difcord to arife among his enemies, who, 
being united by no common band of intereft or mo« 
live of alliance, could not long perfevere in their 
animofiiy againft him. All thefe prudential confi*. 
derations were overborne by a vain point of honour 
not to turn their backs to the enemy ; and they 
refolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bed., 
fbrdi 

The numbers were nearly equal in this aftion ; a7ti) auj. 
and as the long continuance of war had introduced verrl'u'’f, 
difcipHne, which, however imperfeft, fufficed to 
maintain fome appearance of order in fuch fmall 
arnyes, the battle was fierce, and well difputed, and 
attended with bloodihed on both hides. The con* 
liable drew up his forces under the walls of Verneviilj 
and refolved to abide the attack of the enemy : But 
the impatience of the -vifcount of Narbonne, who 
advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line 
to follow him in fome hurry and confufion, was the 
caufe of the misfortune which enfued. The EngUlh 
archers, fixing sheir palifadoes before them, accord- 
ing to their ufual cultoro, fent a volley nf arrows 
amidft the thickj£ 0 : of the French army ; and though, 
beaten from their ground, and obliged to take fhelter 
among the baggage, they foon ralliedj and conti- 
nued 'to do great execution upon the enemy. The 
duk^ of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the 
men at arras, made impreffion on the French, broke 
K 2 their 
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c n \ p. their ranks, chafed them off the field, and rendered 
the viSory entiiely complete and decifive'. The 
t424. conftable himfclf periflied In battle, as well as the 
eail of Douglas and his fon, the counts of Aumale, 
'I’onuerie, and Venladour, with many other confi- 
derable nobility. The duke of Alen^on, the ma- 
refchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucour and 
Mortemar, weie taken prifoners. There fell about 
four thoufand of the French, and fisteen hundred 
of the Englifii ; a lofs efieemed, at that tiifie, fo 
unufual on the fide of the vigors, that the duke of 
Bedford forbad all rejoicings for his fuccefs. Ver- 
neiiil was furrendered next day by capitulation 
The condition of the king of France now appear- 
ed very terrible, and almofl defperatc. He had loft 
the flower of his siimy and the bvaveft of his nobles 
in this fatal aftion: had no re lour ce either for 

recruiting or fubfifting his troops : He wanted mo- 
ney even for his perlonal fubfillence ; and though 
all parade of a couit was baniflied, it was with dif- 
Acuity he could keep a table, fupplied with the 
plaineft neceffaries, for himfelf and his few follow- 
ers ; Every day brought him intelligence of fome 
lofs or misfortune : Towns which were bravely de- 
fended were obliged at laft to furrender for want of 
relief or fupply : He faw his partifans entirely chafed 
from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: 
And he expefted foon to lofc, by the united efforts 
of his enemies, all the territories of which he had 
hitherto continued mafter ; when an incident hap- 
pened which faved him on the brink of ruin, and 
loft the Englifli fuch an opportunity »for completing 
their contjuefts at they never afterwards were able to 
recal, 

countefs of Hainault and Holland, 
and heii of thefe provinces, had efpoufed John duke 
. '■ '■ 

‘Hull, fob S'?, Sg, 90. MonllKlct, vol. ii. p. i y. Svowe, 
p. jfij. Holiiigflied, p. 588, ^ Monflrckt, vol. ii. p. ly, 
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of Brabant, coufin-german to the duke of Burgun- chap. 
dy 5 but having made this choice from the ufual . . 

motives of prince's, ihe foon found reafpn to repent 14a 
of the unequal alliahce. She was a princefs of a 
mafculine fpirit and uncommon underftanding ; the 
duke of Brabant was of a fickly complexion and 
weak iftind She was in the vigour of her age ; he 
had drily reached his fifteenth year : Thefe caufes 
had ihfpired her' with fuch contempt for her huf- 
band,* which foon proceeded to' antipathy, that flie 
determined to diflblve, a niarriage, where. It is pro- 
bable, nothing but' the ceremony had as yet inter- 
vened. Thp cour t of .Rome was eommohly very 
opeii to applicatidnkof this nature, wheri feconded 
by power' and money ; but as the p'rincefs forefaw 
great oppofition from her hufbahd’s relations, and 
Was impatient to efTefl: her pUrpofe, flie made her 
efcape into England, and threw herifelf under the 
proteftion of the duke of Glocefter. That prince, 
with many noble qualities, had the defeft of being 
governed by an irripetuous temper and vehement 
liaffions ; and he was raihly induced, as well by the 
charriis of the countefs herfelf, as’ by the profpeft of 
poflefiing her rich , inheritance, to offer himfelf to 
her^as a hufband. Without waiting for a papal dif- 
penfatidn ; without’ endeavouring to reconcile the 
duke of Burgundy to the raeafiire, he entered into 
a 'cdritrafl: of marriage with Jaquelirie, and .immedi- 
ately attempted to put himfelf in poffeffioa of her 
dominions; Philip was difguftfed vVitfi fo precipitate 
a Cqridtift: He refented the injury done to the duke 
of Brabant,' his near relation r'Hb dreaded to have 
; the Engliih eftabiiflied on all fidfes of him : Arid he 
fdrefa'W the coiifequences which niiift attend the ex- 
teiiliye and uncontrolled do.miriibn of that nation, 
ifj bpfore the full fettlenlbnt, of iheir power, they in- 
fulred .arid injiifeH ateally, tp wboxri they had already 
beegi fo.much, indebted, and who \yas ftpl fo necef- 
fary for fupporting them, in tbPif farther progrefs. 
ffe encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to 
K 3 inaT^c 
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make refiftance ; He engaged many of Jaquellne’a 
fubjeds to adhere to that prince; He hjmfelf 
marched troops to his fupport : And as the duke of 
Glocefter ftill perfevered in his purpofe, a fliarp wat 
V?as fuddenly kindled in the low countries. The 
quarrel foon became perfonal as well as political. 
The EngUIh prince wrote to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, complaining of the oppofition made to his pre, 
tenfions; and though in the main he employed 
pmicable terms in his letter, he took notice offome 
falfehpads into which he faid Philip had been be- 
trayed during the courfe of thefe tranfaftions.' This 
Vinguarded expreflion was highly refented : The 
duke of Burgundy infilled that he Ihould retraft it ; 
And mutual challenges and defiances palTed between 
them on this occafion k 

The duke of Bedford could eafily forefee the bad. 
eftedls of fo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. All 
the fuccours which be expe^ed from England, and 
which were fo necefiary m this critical emergence, 
•were intercepted by bis brother, and employed in 
Holland and Hainault ; The forces of the duke of 
Burgundy, which he alfo depended on, were divert- 
ed by the lame wars ; And, befidcs this double lofs, 
he was in imminent danger of alienating, for over, 
that confederate, whofe friendlhip was of the utmoft 
importance, and whom the late king had enjomed 
him, with his dying breath, to gratify by pvery 
mark of regard and attachment. He reprefemed 
all thefe topics to the duke of Glocplter *, He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the refent^ment of the duke 
of Burgundy : interpofed with h^s gopd 

between thefp princes : But was nCt fuccefsfpl iq 
any of his endeavours ; and be found that the impe- 
tuofity of his fu other’s teinppr was IIU! the chief ob-; 
ftacle tp all accomuiodation”. I’m; reafon, in- 
fiead of pu.flring t^ie viftpry gained at Verneuil, he 

^ Moiiftieletj vol. n. p. jp, *“ Monftrekt^ i8. 
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found himfelf obliged to take a journey into Engr chap. 
land, and to try by his counfels and authority, to , 
moderate the meafures of the duke of Glocefter, 1424. 

There had likewife broken out fome differences 
among the Englifli ininiftry, which had proceeded 
to great extremities, and which required the regent’s 
prefence to compofe them". Thebiflipp of "Win- 
chefter, to whom the care of the king’s perfon and 
education had been entrufted, was a prelate of great 
capacky and experience, but of an intriguing and 
dangerous charafterj and as he afpired to the 
government of affairs,, he had continual difputes 
with his nephew the protefitor ; and he gained fre- 
quent advantages over the vehement and impolitic 
temper of that prince. The duke of Bedford era- 
ployed the authority of parliament to reconcile 
-them j and thefe rivals were obliged to promife, be- 
fore that affenibly, that they would bury all quar- 
rels in oblivion" , Time alio feemed to open expe- 
dients for compofing the difference with the duke 
of Burgundy, The credit of that prince had pro- 
cured a bull from the pope ; by which not only 
Jaqueiine’s contrafl: with the duke of Glocefter was 
annulled j but it was alfo declared, that even in cafe 
of the duke of Brabant’s death, it fliould never be 
lawful for her to efpoufe the Engliih prince. 
Humphrey, defpairing of fuccefs, married another 
lady of inferior rank, who had lived fometime with 
him as his miflrefs The duke of Brabant died ; 
and his widow, before fhe could recover pofleflion 
of her dominions, was obliged to declare the duke 
of Burgundy her heir, in cafelbe fliould die without 
i,ffue,, and to promife never to marry tvithout his 
confent. But though the affdr was thus terminated 
to the fatisfaSion of Philip, it left a difagreeable 

" Stowe, p. 368. HoHjngfhediip. 590.' " Hall, fol, 98,99. 

Hollmgftied, p. 593, 594. PolydorcVicgil, p. 466, Grafton, 
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^ XX **’ on his mind : It excited an extreme 

V, . — jealoufy of the Englift, and opened his eyes to his 
J4*S" true interefts : And as nothing but his animofity 
againft Charles had engaged him in alliance with 
them, it counterbalanced that paflion by another of 
the fame kind, which, in the end, became preva- 
lent, and brought him back, by degj ees, to his na- 
tural connexions with his family and his native 
country. 

About the fame time the duke of Britanhy be- 
gan to withdraw himfelf from the Englifh alliance, 
idis brother, the count of Richemont, though con- 
nefted by marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedford, was extremely attached by inclination to 
the French intereft ; and he willingly hearkened to 
all the advances which Charles made him for ob- 
taining his fricndlhip. The ftalF of conftable, va- 
cant by the earl of Buchan’s death, was offered 
him 5 and, as his martial and ambitious temper af- 
pired to the command of armies, which he bad in 
vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought over 
his brother to an alliance with the French monarch, 
The new conftable, having made this one change in 
his meafures, firmly adhered, ever after, to" his 
engagements with France. Though his pride and 
violence, which would admit of no rival in his 
niafter’s confidence, and even ptompiecl him to af- 
faflinate his other favourites, had lo much difgufted 
Charles, that he once baniflied him the court, and 
refufed to admit him to his prefence, he flill afled 
with vigour for the fervice of that monarch, and ob- 
tained, at laft, by his perfeverance, the pardon of all 
paft: offences. 

In this fituation the duke of Bedford, on his re- 
turn, found the affairs of France, after paffing eight 
months in England. The dulcc of Burgundy was 
much difgufted. The duke of Britanny hadit, en- 
tered into engagements with Charles, and had 

, done 
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done homage to that prince for his dutchy. The chap. 
French had been allowed to recover from the afto. . ■ 

nilhment into which their frequent difafters had j 4»6. 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which 
ferved extremely to raife their courage. The earl 
of Warwic had befieged Montargis with a fmall ar.. 
my of three thoufand men, and the place was reduced 
to extremity, when the baftard of Orleans undertook 
to throw relief into it. This general, who was na- 
tural'fon to the prince aflaffinated by the duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards created cotint 
of Dunois, conduced a body of fixteen hundred 
men to Montargis ; and made an attack on the ene- 
my’s trenches with fo much valour, prudence, and 
good fortune, that he not only penetrated into the 
place, but gave a fevere blow to the Englilh, and 
obliged Warwic to raife the fiege’. This was the 
firft iignal aftion that raifed the fame of Dunois, and 
opened him the road to thofe great honours which 
he afterwards attained. 

But the regent, foon after his arrival, revived 
the reputation of the Englifli arms, by an important 
enterprife which he hajipily atchieved. ' He fecretly 
brought together, in feparate detachments, a confi- 
defable army to the frontiers of Britanny j and fell 
fo unexpectedly upon that province, that the duke, 
unable to make refiftance, yielded to all the terms 
required of’ him ; He renounced the Frerich alli- 
ance j he engaged to maintain the treaty of Troye ; 
he acknowledged the duke of Bedford' for regent of 
France ; and promifed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king Henry ^ And the Englilh prince, having 
thus freed himfelf from a dangerous enemy who 
lay behind him, refolved on an undertaking which^ 
if fuccefsful, would, he hoped, call the balance bft- 
twe^n the' two nations, and prepare the way for' the 
final cOnqueft pf France, - ' 

s Monftrelet, vol. II. p*32, 33* HoUingflied, p. 597* 
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chap. Trip, city of Orleans was fo fituated between the 

V— P'‘ovinces commanded by Henry, and thofe pofTeffed 
i+iS. by Charles, that it opened an eafy entrance to either ; 

Sjegc of and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great 

‘ effort for penetrating into the fouth of France, it 

behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the 
prefent circumftances, was become the moil import- 
ant in the kingdom. He committed the coiiduft 
of the enterprife to the earl of Salilbury, who had 
newly brought him a reinforcement of fist thotjfaad 
men from England, and who had much diftinguiflied 
himfelf, by his abilities, during the courfe of the 
prefent war. Salilbury, paffing the Loire, made 
himfelf mafter of feveral fmall places, which fur- 
rounded Orleans on that fide ' ; and as bis intentioni; 
were thereby known, the French king ufed every 
expedient to fupply the city with a garrifon and pro. 
vifions, and enable it to maintain a long and obftinate 
fjege. The lord of Gauconf, a brave and experienced 
captain, was appointed governor : Many officers of 
diftinftion threw tbetnfelves into the place ; The 
troops which they conducted were enured to war, and 
were determined to make the molt obftinate refill, 
ance : and even the mhabitant^, difeiplined by the 
long continuance of hoflilities, vyere well qualified, 
in their own defence, to lecond the efforts of the 
inoft veteran forces, The eyes of all Europe were 
tu'rned towards this feene; where, it tyas reafonably 
' fuppofed, the French were to make their ftand 
for maintaining the independence of their monafchy 
and the rights of their fovereign. 

The earl of Salifbury at laft approached the place 
with an army, which confifted only of ten thoulaud 
men} and not being able, with fo fmall a force, to 
inveft fo great a pity that commanded a bridge 
over the L)Oiie,he ftationed himfelf on the fouthern 
fide towards Sologne, leaving the,other, towards the 

** . t 

’ Moaftidet, wl. il,p. 38, 39, Polyd. Virg. p. 4$8. 
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Heauffe, ftill open to the enemy. He there attacked c 
the fprtifications which guarded the entrance to the v, 
bridge ; and, after an obftinate refiftance, he carried 
feyeralof them : But was himfelf killed by a cannon 
ball as he was taking a view of the enemy The earl 
of Suffplk fucceeded to the command ; and being re- 
inforced with great numbers of Englifh and Burgun- 
dians, he paCfed the river with the main body of his 
army, and invefted Orleans on the other fide. As it 
was ftow the depth of winter, Suffolk, who found it 
difficult in that feafon to throw up entrenchments all 
around, contented himfelf, for the prefent, with ereflr 
ing redoubts at different diftances, where his men were 
lodged in fafety, and were ready to intercept the 
fupplies which the enemy might attempt to throw 
into the place. Though he had feveral pieces of 
artillery in his camp (and this is among the firft 
fiegesin Europe where cannon were found, to be of 
importance), the art of engineering was hitherto fo 
iraperfedl:, that Suffolk trufled more to famine than 
to force for fubduing the city ; and he purpofed in 
thp fpring to render the circumyallation more com- 
plete, by, drawing entrenchments from one redoubt 
to another. HP^iherlefs feats of valour were per- 
formed, bpth by th? befiegers and befieged during 
the vyidter : Bold faljies were made, and repulfed 
with equal, boldnefs ; Coqvqys were fometimes in- 
trodqced and often intercepted: The fupplies. were 
ftill unequal to the confumptipd of the place : And 
the Englifh fpemed daily, though flowly, to be adr 
vancing towards, the completiptt of their enterprife. 

BtiT while Suffolk lay in this fituation, the French 
parties rayagetf all the country around ; and the be- 
fiegers, who were obliged to ffraw, their provlfions 
from adiftance, were tnemfflyes exppfed to the danr 
get ofwant,^nd famine. Sir jpfefe Faftolffe was 
bringing up a large; conyoy of ever;;y-kind of ttorcs, 

fol. 105, Monftrelct* vol, ii, p. 39* Stowe, p. 369. 
HoUinglh^d, p. 599. Grafton, p. 531 • 
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winch he efcorled with a dctai Imient of two thoufand 
five hundred men ; when lie was attacked by a body 
of four thoufand French, under the command of the 
counts of Clermont and Dunois, Fadolffe drew up 
his troops behind the waj^goiis j but the French 
generals, afraid of attacking him in that podure, 
planted a battery of cannon againfl; him, which threw 
every thing into confufion, and would have infured 
them the viflory, had not the impatience of fome 
tJcoitilh troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which FaftolfFe was vidorious. 
The count of Dunois was wounded ; and about five 
hundred French w^eie Icfi on the field of battle. 
This adion, which was of great importance in the 
prefem coiijunOure, was commonly called the battle 
of Herrings ; bccaulo the convoy brought a great 
quantity of that kind of provifions, for the ufe of 
the hjiglilh army during the Lent feafon 

Chau 1. Its fecraed now to have but one expedient 
for faving this city, which had been fo long iuvefled. 
The duke of Orleans, who was flill prifoner iij 
England, prevailed on the protedor and the council 
IQ confent that all his demefnes Ihould be allowed 
to preferve a neutrality during the war, and fhould 
be lequeftered, for greater fecurity, into the bahds 
of the duke of Burgundy. This prince, who was 
much lefs cordial in the Englifli iuterefts than for- 
merly, went to Paris, and made the propofal to the 
duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied. 
That he was not of a humour to beat the bulhes 
while others ran a«ay with the game : An anfwer 
which fo difgufled the duke, that he recalled all the 
troops of Burgundy that aded in the fiege *. The 
place, however, was every day more and more clofely 
invefted by the Englifh : Great fcarcity began already 

‘I HaU, fol, io6. Monlliekt, vol. i. p..4(,42. Stowe, p. 369. 
Hollingfhcfl. p. 6co. Poly d. Viig. p. 469. Grafton, p.s 32* 

^ JJall, fol, 106, Moullvclct, y 51 . ii, p, 42, Stowe, p. 569. 
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to be felt by the garrifon and inhabitants : Charles, ® p, 
in dcfpair of collefting an army which fliould dare 
to approach the enemy’s entrenchments, not only 1419* 
gave the city for loft, but began to entertain a very 
difmal profpefl: with regard to the general ftate of 
his affairs. He ftiw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, fubfifled, would 
be laid entirely open to the invafion of a powerful 
and viftorious enemy; and he already entertained 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his forces 
into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and defending him- 
felf as long as poffible in thole remote provinces. 

But it was fortunate for this good prince, that, as 
he lay under the dominion of the fair, the women, 
whom he confulted, had the fpirit to fupport his 
finking refolution in this defperate extremity. Maty 
of Anjou, his queen, a pnne^fs of great merit and 
prudence, vehemently oppofed this mcafure, which, 
fhe forefaw, would difeourage all his parnfans, and 
ferve as a general figual for deferting a piirice who 
feemed himlelf to delpair of fuccefs. I Us miftj;efs 
too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived in entire 
amity wirii the queen, feconded all her reraon- 
flrances, and threatened that, if he thus pufillani- 
mofllly threw away the feeptre of France, Ihe would 
feek in the court of England a fo'rtune more cor- 
refpondent tp ijier v.iflies. Love was able to roufe 
in thebreaftof Charles that courage which ambition 
bad failed to excite ; He refolved to dil’piite every 
inch of ground with an imperious enemy > and ra- 
ther to perilh with honour in the mldft of bis fj iends, 
than yield inglorioufly to his bad fortune : When 
relief was unexpeftedly brought him by another fe- 
male of a very different charafler, who gave rife to 
one of the moft Angular revolutions that is to be 
met with in hiftory. 

In the village of Homremi near Vaucouleurs, on The mala 
the borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl urie.ip». 
of twenty-feven years of age; called Joan d’Arc, 

who 
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. who was fervant b a fmall inn, and who In Ihil 
ftation had been accuftomed to tend the horfes of 
the guefl-s, to ride them withdut a faddle to the wa- 
tering-place, and to perform other offices, which, 
in well-freqUented mils, commdnly fall to the Ihare 
of the tnen-ferVants *. This girl was of an irre- 
proachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any fingularity ; whether that Ihe had met with 
no occafion to excite her genius, or that the un- 
fldlfUl eyes of thofe who converfed with hdl-, had 
not been able to difcern her uncommon merit. It 
is eafy to imagine, that the prefent fituation of 
France was an interefting objefl; even to perfons of 
the lowed rank, and would become the frequent 
fubjeft of converfadon i A young prince expelled 
his throne by the fedition of native fubjefts, and by 
the arms of ftrangers, could not jail to move the 
corapaflion of all his people whofe hearts were un* 
corrupted by faftion } and the peculiar charafter of 
Charles, fo drongly inclined to friendlhip, and the 
tender paffions, naturally rendered him the hero of 
that fex whofe generous minds know no bounds in 
their afledtions. The fiege of Orleahs, the pro- 
grefs of the Englilh before that place, the great 
didrefs of the garrilon and inhabitants, thelm.* 
portance of favlng this city and its brave defenders, 
had turned thither the public eye jliand Joan, in- 
flamed by the general fentiment, was feized with a 
wild defire of brmging xelief to her fovereign in 
his prefent didreffcs. Her unexperienced mind, 
working day and night on this favourite objeQ, 
midook the impulfes of paffion foy heavenly in^ 
fpirations } and fhe fancied that ihe faw yidons, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-edablilh the 
throne of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of temper made hef 
overlook all the dangers which -might attend het in 

* Hall, fol. 1 07. Monflrdet, vol. ii. p. 4a. Grafton, p. ^34. 
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futh a path ; and thinking herfelf deftiried by c h a r. 
Heaven to this office, ftie threw afide all that bafli- . 
fulnefs and timidity fo natural to her fex, her ,1445. 
years, and her low ftation. She went to Vaucou- 
leurs ; procured admiflibn to Baudricourt the go-^ 
vernor ; informed him of her infpirations and in-* 
tentions ; and conjured him not to negleft the 
voice of God, who fpoke thfough her, but to fe-. 
cond thofe heavenly revelations which impelled her 
to thk glorious enterprife. Baudricourt treated her 
at fir ft with fome negleft ; but on her frequent re* 
turns to him, and importunate folicitationsj he begaii 
to remark fomething extraordinary in the maid, and 
was inclined, at all hazards, to make fo eafy an ex- 
periment. It is uncertain whether this gentleman 
had difcernment enough to perceive that great ufe 
might be made with the vulgar of fo uncommon 
an engine ; or, what is more likely, in that cre- 
dulous age, was himfelf a convert to this vifionary ; 

But he adopted at laft the fchemes of Joan; and he 
gave her fome attendants, who conduced her to 
the French court, which at that time refided at 
Chinon. 

It is the bufinefs of hiftory to diftinguifh be- 
tween the miraculous and the marvellous ; to 
rejed the firft in all narrations merely ‘profane 
and human; to doubt the fecond; and when 
obliged by unqueftionable teftimony, as in the 
prefent cafe, to admit of fomething extraordinary, 
to receive as little of it as is confiftent with the 
known fafts and circuraftances. It is pretended, 
that Joan, immediately on her admiffion,' knew the 
iing, though fhe had never feen his fece before, 
and though , he purpofely keprt himfelf in the, crowd 
of- courtiers, and had laid afide every thing in his 
drefe , and apparel which might diftinguiffi him : 

That fhe offered hiiji, in the name of the fuptome 
Creator, to raife the fi^e of Orleans, and conduct 
hin/to Rheims .to be there crowned and anointed ; 

and 
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CHAP, and on his exprcffing doubts of her milEon, re- 
. vealed ro him, before feme fworn confidents, a 
J4«(S. cret, which was unknown to all the world beflde 
himlelf, and which nothing hut a heavenly ini'pira* 
tion could have difeovered to her : And th it flie 
demanded, as the inltrument of her future victories, 
a particular fword which was kept in the church of 
St. Catherine of Fierbois, and which, though (he 
had never feen it, Ihe deferibed by all its inarksj 
and by the place in which it had long laia neg- 
leftecl*. This is certain, that all thefe miraculous 
llories were I'pread abroad, in order to captivate the 
vulgar. The more the king and his minifters were 
determined to give into the illufioJi, the more feru- 
ples they pretended. An affembly of grave doftors 
and theologians caulioufly examined Joan’s miflion, 
and pronounced it undoubted and fupcrnatural. She 
wa.s fenl to the parliament, then refiding at Poiftiersj 
and was interrogated before that alTembly : The 
prefidents, the counfcllors, who came perl'uaded 
of her im^ofture, went away convinced of her in- 
fpiration. A my of hope began to break through 
that defpair in which the minds of all men were 
before enveloped. Heaven had now declared itfclf 
in favour ot France, and had laid bare its aut- 
flretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders, 
Few could difUngutlh between the impulfe of in- 
clination and the force of conviftion ; and none 
would fubintt to the trouble of fo difagreeable a 
ferutiny. 

After thefe artificial precautions and prepara* 
tions had been for fome time employed, Joan’s re- 
quefts were at lad complied with : She was armed 
cap-a-pee, mounted on horleback, and fliown in 
that martial habiliment before the whole people, 
Her dexterity in managing her deed, though ac- 
quired in her former occupation, was regarded as 
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a frefh proof of her mifllon ; and flie was received chap. 
wiih the loiideft acclamations by the fpeftators. ^ ..i - 

Her former occupation was even denied : She was 
no longer tiie fervant of an-inn ; She was converted 
into a Ihepherdefs, an employment much more 
agreeable to the imagination. To render her ftill 
more intfcr-“fl.ing5 near ten years were fubtrafted 
from her age ; and all the fentiinents of love, and 
of chivalry were thus united to thofe of enthufiafm, 
in order to inflame the fond fancy of the people 
with prepoiTefiions in her favour. 

When the engine was thus drefled up in full 
fplendour, it was determined to elfay its force againfl; 
the enemy. Joan was feiit to Blois, where a large 
convoy was prepared for the fupply of Orleans, and 
an army of ten thoufand men, under the command 
of Sr. Severe, airembled to efcort it. She ordered 
all the foldiers to confefs themfelves before they let. 
out on the enterprife : She banilhed from the camp 
all women of bad fame : She difplayecl in her hands 
a confecrated banner;- where the Supreme Being 
was reprefen ted grafping the globe of earth, and 
furrpuncled with lIo\ver-de*luces : And Ihe infilled, 
in right of her prophetic million, that the convoy 
Ihould enter Orleans by the direfi road from the 
fide of Beaulfe : But the count of Dunois; unwil- 
ling to fubmit the rules of the military art to' her 
infpirations, ordered it to approach by the othet 
fide of , the river, Where, he kne\y, the weakeft part 
of the Engliili army was ftationed. 

Previous to thisatteinpt, the maid had written 
to the regent, and to the Englilh generals before 
Orleans, comiliandiug tl^m,- in the i\|hie of the 
omnipotent Creator, by whom lire cornmif- 
fioned; immediately to rS.lfe the liege, ilid to 'eva- 
cuate., Fraiicg; and snenaciA’g them with divine 
vengeanfe in cafe of <their difobedie'nce, ■ All‘|iihe 
Englilh afleiled to fpeak with defilion of the maid, 
rint^ of her heavenly cbiiimiflion ; and faid, that 
Vox.. HI. L the 
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the French king waa now iiuleed reduced to a 
forry pal's when he had recourle to fnch ridiculous 
expedients : but they felt their imagination fecretiy 
llruck, with the vehement perfuafinn which pre« 
vailed in all around them ; and they wailed with 
an anxious expedlation, not unmixed with' horror, 
for the ilTue of thefe cxlraordinaiy preparations. - 
As the convoy apjrroached the river, a fally was 
made by the garrifon on the fide of Beauffe, to 
prevent the Englifli general from fending any de- 
tachment to tne other fide .The provifions tvete 
peaceably etribarked in. boats, which the inhabitants 
of Orleans had fent to receive them : The maid 
covered with her troops the embarkation : SuCFolk 
did not venture to attack lier : And the French 
general carried back the army in I'afety to Blois ; 
<m alteration of aflairs which was already vifible to 
all the world, and which had a proportional effeft 
on the minds of both parties. > 

Tnii, maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed hi 
her military garb, and difplaying her conlecrated 
itandard ; and was received as. a ccleftial deliverer- 
by, all inhabitants. They, now believed, them- 
fcives invincible under har influence and Dunois 
himfelf, perceiving fucha mighty alteration boririn 
friends aiid foes, confented that the next' convoy, 
which was expecled in a. few days, flioiild enter by 
the iide -of Beautfe.;-, The coiivoy approached No 
fign of . refinance ,a|5pear§d in the befiegers : -The 
waggons and troops palVed without interruption be- 
tween the redoubts of the.F.nglillr,; A, dead filence 
arid afipnifhment reigned;' among . thole troopsj 
|br'intriy, ffjjglated With.v.i^ory, and fo.fierce for the 
clanib^t.. ■ ,, I' . .. • 

TtyH'hrl of SulFolk w:as in. a .fiiuation very un^ 
uluafand extrabulin’a^y,, and which mjight well.con- 
foipcj the iban of the gr.eateft capacity ;and firmefl; 
tem-peff ' He'fawhis troop's. overwed,. and ftrongly 
.. imprelfed with t|re idea “’of. 'a divine, influence 
■ .' accamf 
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accompanying the maid. Inftead of baniffiing thefe 
vain terrors by hurry, and adllon, and war, he 
waited till the foldiers ftiould recover from the 
panic ; and he thereby gave Icifnre for thofe pre- 
poCTeffions to link Rill deeper into their minds. 
The military maxims which are prudent in com- 
mon cafes, deceived him in thefe unaccountable 
events. The Englifh felt their courage daunted 
and overwhelmed; and thence inferred a divine 
vengeance hanging over them. The French drew 
the fame inference from an inaftivity fo new and 
unexpected. Every circuraftance was now reverfed 
in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The fpirit refulting from a long couffe of unin- 
terrupted fuccefs was on a Ridden transferred from 
the viftors to the vanqutlhed. 

Thk maid called aloud, that the garrifon fhould 
remain no longer on the defenfive ; and (he pro- 
mifed her followers the afliRance of heaven in 
attacking thofe redoubts of the enemy whi h had 
fo long kept them in awe, and which they had 
never hitherto dared to infult. The generals fe- 
conded her ardour : An atta' k was made on one 
redoubt, and it proved fuccefsful ’ : All the Eng- 
liflTwho defended" the entrenchments were put to 
the fword, or taken prifoners : And Sir John Tal- 
bot himfelf, who had drawn together, from the 
other redoubts, foine troops to bring them relief, 
durft not appear in the open field againR fo formi- 
dable an enemy. 

Nothing, after this fuccefs, feemed impoffible 
to the maid and her enthufiaRic votaries. She 
urged the generals to attack the main body of 
the Englifli in their entrenchments ; But Dunois, 
Rill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too 
great temerity, and lenfible that the leaR reverfe 
of fortune would make all the prefent vifions eva- 

j* Monftrdet, vol. il. p. 4.5. 
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c rr A p porate^ anti reflorc every thing to its fornipr con. 
diiion, checked her vehemence, and propofed to 
her fir A to expel the enemy from their forts on the 
other fide of the river, and thvis lay the communi- 
calhm with the country entirely open, before lire 
attempted any more hastardoiis enterprife. Joan 
was perfuaded, and thefe forts were vigoroufly af- 
failed. In one attack the French vvere repulfed ; 
the maid was leftalmoft alone; Are was obliged to 
retreat, and join the runaways; but difplayiiTg her 
lacred ftandard, and animating them with her covin« 
tcuance, her gefturcs, her exhortations, Are led 
them back to the charge, and overpowered the 
FngliAi in their entrenchments. In the attack of 
another fort, Arc was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow ; Are retreated .a moment behind the af- 
failants ; Aie pulled out the arrow with her own 
bands ; Ihe had the wound quickly dredled ; and 
Are haftened back to head the troops, and to 
plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the 
enemy. 

By all ^ thefe fuccelTos the Englilh were entirely 
chafed from their fortifications on that fide : They 
had loll: above fix thoufand men in thefe diAerent 
adtions ; and, what was Aill more important, their 
wonted courage and confidence was wholly gone, 
and had given place to amazement and defpair. 
The maid returned triumphant over the bridge, 
and was again received as the guardian angel of the 
city. After performing fuch miracles, Are con- 
vinced the moft obdurate incredulity of her divine 
iniffion ; Men felt themfelves animated as by a fu- 
’perioT energy, and thought nothing impoffible to 
that divine hand which fo vifibly conducted them, 
it was in vain even for the Englifii generals to op* 
pofe with their foldiers the pievailingtipinion of lu- 
'pernatural influence: They themfelves were pro- 
bably tnoved by the fame belief; The utmofl: fjbey 
d,aed to advance was, that Joan was not an inltvu- 

IV meat 
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snent of God ", flie was only the implement of the chap. 
Devil : But as the Engliflt had felt, to their fad 
experience, that the Devil might be allowed Ibme- 
times to prevail, they derived not much conlblation 
from the enforcing of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, Tlie firge 
with i'uch intimidated troops, to remain any longer 
in the prefence of fo courageous and viftorious an May.’ 
enemy ; he therefore railed the fiege, and retreated 
y/ith ..all the precaution imaginable. The French 
refolved to pufli their conquells, and to allow the 
Englilli no leifure to recover from their conllerna-. 
tion, Charles formed a body of fix thoufand men^ 
and fent them to attack Jergeau, whether Suffolk 
had retired with a detachment of his army. ,The 
fiege lafted ten days ; and the place was pbftinately 
defended. Joan difplayed her wonted intrepidity 
on the occafion. She defeended into the fofce in 
leading the attack; and Ihe there received a blow 
on the head with a Hone, by which Ihe was coh^ 
founded and beaten to the ground: But fhe-foon 
recovered herfelf; and in the end rendered the 
affault fuccefsful ; Suffolk was obliged to yield 
himfelf prifoner to a Frenchman called Renaud ; 
bu*, before he fubmitted, he allced his adverfary, 
whether he were a gentleman ? On receiving a fa., 
tisfaftory anfwer, he demanded, whether, he, were 
a knight,? Renaud replied, that he had not yet 
attained that honour. Then I make you owe, replied 
Suffolk ; Upon which he gave him the blow with 
his fwofd, which dubbed him into that fraternity ; 
and he immediately furrendered himfelf his prL 
fbner. 

Ths remainder of theEnglllh army was com., 

.mahded by Faftolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who 
thought of nothing but of, making their retreat, as 
fopii' as poffjble, i^to a place of fafety ; while the 
French efteemed the overtaking them equivalent to 
a ^ietory. Soinuchliad the . events which paffed 

D3 ' before 
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CHAP, before Orleans altered every thing between the two 
. _ nations 1 The vanguard of the French, under Riche- 
1419. inont and Xantrailles, attacked the rear of the 
i8th jxine. engmy at the village of Patay. I’he battle lafted 
not a moment: TheEnglKh were difeomfited, and 
fled ; The brave FaftollFe himfelf fliowed the ex- 
ample of flight to his troops ; and the order of the 
garter was taken from him, as a punifhment for this 
inftaiice of cowardice*. Two thoufand men were 
killed in this aflion, and both Talbot and Scales 
taken prifoners. 

In the account of all thefe fuccefles, the French 
writers, to magnify the v;onder, reprelbiit the maid 
(who was now known by the appellation of the Maid 
of Orleans) as not only adtivein cotnhar, but as per- 
forming the office of general j diixfting the troops, 
condutling the military operations, and fwaying the 
delibeiaiions in all councils of war. It is certain, 
that the policy of the French court endeavoured to 
maintain this appearance with the public : But it is 
much more probable, that Dunois and the wifer 
commanders prompted her in all her meafures, than 
that a country girl, without experience or educa- 
tion, could, on a fudden, become expert in a pro- 
feffion which requires more genius and capacity tljan 
any other aftive feene of Hie. Jt is fufficient praife 
that Ihe could diflinguilh the perfons on wbofe judg- 
ment Ihe might rely ; that Ihe could feize their 
hints and fog ,eftious,and, on a fudden, deliver their 
opinions as her own ; and that fhe could curb, on 
occahon, that vifionary and enthufiaflic fpirit with 
which fliewas actuated, and could temper it w'ith 
prudence and dilcretion. 

lut raifing of thefiegeof Orleans w'as one part 
of the maid’s promife to Charles : The crowning of 
him at Rhein's was the other : And {l?e now vehe- 
picntly infiiled that be Ihould forthwith fet out on 

^ Mosftjekt, vol.ii. p.46. 
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that enter prlfe, A. few weeks before, fuch a propofal chap. 
would have appeared the mofi' extravagant in the _j 

world. Rheims lay in a dilbant quarter of the.king- 
dom ; was then in the hands of a viiH-orious enemy ; 
the whole road which led to it was occupied by their 
garrifons ^ and no man could be fo fanguine as to 
imagine that fuch an attempt could fo foon come 
within the bounds ofpoffibiiity. But as it was ex- 
tremely rlie inrereft of Charlco to maintain the belief 
offonaerhing extraordinaryand divinein thefe events, 
and to avail himfelf of the prefent confternatiou of 
the Englifh, he refolved to follow the exhortations 
of his warlike prophetefn, and to lead his army upon 
this promifing adventiiie. Hitherto he had kept 
icinoie from the fo.eneof war : As the fafety of the 
ftate depended upon his perfon, he had been per- 
fuaded toreflrain his military ardour : But obferving 
this profperous turn of allairs, he now determined to 
appear at tlie head of his armies, and to fet the ex- 
ample of valour to all his foldicrs. And the French 
nobility faw at once their young fovcrcign alTuming 
a new and more brilliant charaftcr, fcconded by for- 
tune and conduced by the hand of heaven 5 and 
they caught frefli zeal to exert ihemfclves in re- 
placing him on the tlirone of his* anceffors. 

Ch ARi.ES fet out for Rheims at the head of twelve tiic ’..ins 
thoufand men: He pafl’ed by Troye, which opened 
its gates to him : Chaims imitated the example : RUcims. 
Rheims feni him a deputation with its keys, before 
his approach to it : And he fcarcely perceived, as 
he paired along, that he was marching through an 
enemy’s country. The ceremony ot his coronation 
was here performed “ with tlie holy oil, which a 171I1 
pigeon had brought to king Clovis from heaven on 
the firft eftablilhment of the French monarchy : The 
maid of Origans flood by his fide in complete ar- 
mour, and dilplayei^ her facred banner, which had 

*■ Mcailrdet, vol, ii. g. 48. 
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fo often diflipated and confounded his fierceft, ene* 
uilest And the people ftioutcd with the moft un- 
feigned joy on viewing fuch a complication of won-- 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the 
maid threw herfelf at. the king’s feet, embraced his 
knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleafure and 
tendernefs extorted from her, flie congratulated him 
on this fingular and marvellous event. 

, Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became 
more refpeftable in the eyes of all his fubjefts,^ and 
feemed, in a manner, to receive anew, froiiiahea-. 
venly commiilion, his, title to their allegiance. ■ The 
inclinations of men fwaying their belief, no one 
doubted of the infpirations and prophetic fpirit of 
the maid : So tnany incidents, which paifed all bu-. 
man comprebeufion,- left little room to queftion a 
fuperior influence: And the real and , undoubted 
fails brought credit to every e:^aggeration, which 
could fcarcely be rendered more wonderful. Laoji, 
Soiifons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many 
other towns and fortrefles in that neighbomhood, 
immediately after Charles’s coronation, fubmitted 
to him.on^the firft-futrimonsj ..and the whole nation' 
was ctifpofed to give him, the >inpft, jealous teftimo- 
nies of their duty and afieftion. . , •< - ' 

Hothino can imprefs us with a higher idea of the 
wHdoin, refolution, ^d addrefs of the duke of Bed- 
ford, than his being able to maintain hiinfelf in fo 
perilous a fituation, and to, preferve.fome footing' in 
France, after the defeflion of fo.many places,, and • 
amidft the ualverral inclinationof the r,eft to imitate 
that contagious example., .This prince feemed pre- 
fent every, where by his vigilance apd'forefight ; He 
emplo;^ed every .refpurce, which foi tune had yet left 
him: He put all the HngliQr,gafrifo,ii,s in a pofture 
of detence,: He kept a watchful, eye oyer every at- 
tenipc_amon|; the French tpwaids.an infurreftion; 
Ik tetaineu the Pafifians in oVdience, by alter- 
nately employing carefles and feverity ; ’And knCw- 

ing 
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ing that the duke of Burgundy was already waver- chap. 
hig in hib fidelity, he afted with lb much ilJll and , j 
prudence, as to renew, in this dangerou? ciifis, his 1479. 
alliance with that prince ; an alliance of the utmofl 
impoi tance to the credit and lupport of the Englifit 
govennnent. 

Ti£c Itnall fupplies which he received from Eng- 
land fet the talents of this' great man inaftill ftronger 
light. The ardour of the EngUfh for foreign con- 
(juefls-was now extremely abated by time and reflec- 
tion The parliament ftvms even to have become 
fenfible ol the dangei which might attend their lar- 
ther progrefs ; No fupply of money could be obtain- 
ed by the regent dining his greatefl: diftrtfles : And 
men enliffed flowly under his flandard, or foon de- 
ferled, by reafon of the wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and forcery, 
and diabolical power of the maid of Orleans'*. It 
hipperied fortunately, in this emergency, that the 
biftiop of Wincheltcr, now created a cardinal, landed 
at Calais with a body of five thoufand men, which he 
was condutting into Bohemia, on a crufade againfl: 
the Huflites. He was jrerfuaded to lend thefe troops 
to his nephew during the prefeat difficulties ' j and 
ihe-tegent w'as thereby enabled to take the field, 
and to oppofe the Fiench king, who was advancing 
with his array to the gates of Paris. 

Ihe extiaordinary capacity of the duke of Bed- 
ford appeared allb in his military operations. He 
attempted to reftorc the courage of his troops by 
boldly advancing to the face of the enemy ; but he 
chofe his polls with fo much caution, as always to 
decline a cornUat, and to render it impoflible for 
Charico to attack him. He ftill attended that prince 
in all bis movements ; covered his own towns and 
gairilbns ; auj^ kept himfelf in a pofture to reap ad- 
vantage from every imprudence or falfe flep of the 

** \ol. X. j), 45y. * Ilnd. vol «, p. 421. 
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^ *XK French army, which confifted moftly 

^ of volunteers, wlio- fcrved at their own expence, 
I 430 *- foon. after retired and was difbaiided : Charles went 
to Boiiygcs, the ordinary place of his refidence ; but 
not till he made hiinlelf mailer of Compiegne, Beau- ■ 
vais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of 
many places in the neighbourhood 6'f Paris, which 
the affeftions of the people had put into his hands, 
Thu regent endeavoured to revive the declin- 
ing ftate of his affairs by bringing over the young 
king of England, and having him crowned and 
anointed at Parish All the valfals of the crown 
who lived within the provinces poffeffed by the Eng- 
iifh, fwore a new allegiance, and did homage to him. 
But this ceremony was cold and infipidi compared 
with the luftre which had attended the coronation 
of Charles at Rheims ; and the duke of Bedford ex- 
pefted more eft’eft from an accident, which put into” 
bis hands the perlbn that had been the author of all 
■ his calamities. 

The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 
Charles^ declared to the.count of Dunois, that her 
mflies were now fully gratified, and that {he had no’ 
ferther defire than to return to her former condition 
i and to the occupation and courfe of life which''be- 
came her fex: But that nobleman, fenfible of the' 
great advantages which might ftill be reaped from 
her prefence in the army, exhorted her to perfevere, 
till, by the final expulfion of the Ebglilh, Ihe had 
btpnght all her prophecies to their full completion;' 
In purfuance of this advice, Ihe threw herfelf into 
the town of Compiegne, which was at that time^be* 
fieged by the duke of Burgnndyi alTilled by the, e^rls 
of Arundel and Suffolk^ and the garrifon, on her 
appearance, believed themfelves thenceforth invin- 
dble- But their joy was of fliort disration. • The 
J 4 tu r.uy. tnaidi next day alter her arrival, headed a fally upon 
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the quarters of John of Luxembourg j fhe twice chap. 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments j finding 
their numbers to increafe every moment, fire or- *11430. 
dered a retreat ; when hard prefed by the purfuers, 

{he turned upon them, and made them again re- 
coil ; but being here deferred by her friends, and 
furrounded by the enemy, (he was at bft, after ex- 
erting the utmofl valour, taken prifoner by the Bur- 
gundians ®. The common opinion was, that the 
French ofllcers, finding the merit of every vi£tory 
afenbed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by 
which they thenifelves were fo much eclipfed, wil- 
lingly expofed her to this fatal accident. 

Thii envy of her friends, on this occafion, was 
not a greater proof of her merit than the triumph of 
her enemies. A complete viftory would not have 
given more joy ro the Englifli and their panifans. 

The lervice of STe D. «/;/, which has lo often been 
profaned by princes, was publicly celebrated, on this 
fortunate event, at Pari-.. The duke of Bedford 
fancied, that, by the captivity of that extraordinary 
woman, who had blafted all his fucceffes, he fhould 
again recover his former afeendant over France ; 
and, to pufh farther the prefenl advantage, he pur- 
chaftd the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed aprofecution againft her, which, whetfer it 
proceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally 
barbarous and difhonourable. 

There was no poflible reafon, why Joan fhould 
not be regarded as a prifoner of war, and be entitled 
to all the court efy and good ufage, which civilized 
nations praftife towards enemies on thefe occafions. 

She had never, in her milicary capacity, forfeited, 
by any aft of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that 
treatment : She was unftained by any civil crime : 

Even the virtues and the very decorums of her fex 
had ever been rig!dly,oblervcd by her ; And though 


her 
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c H A p. her appearing in war, and leading armies to battle-i 
may ieero an exception, (he had thereby performed 
»43'i. ftich fignal fervice to her prince, that file had abun« 
dantly compenfated for this irregularity j and was,' 
on that very account, the move an pbjecl of praife- 
and admiration. It was neceflary, therefore, for the 
duke of Bedford to intereft religion foine way in 
the profecution ; and to cover, under that cloak, bis, 
violation of jullice and humanity. 

The bi/liop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted 
to -the Englifl) interefts, prefented a petition againft 
Joan, on pretence that (he was taken within the 
bounds of his diocefe ; and he defired to have her 
tried by an ecclcfiaftical court for Ibrcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic : The unlverfity of Paris was id 
mean as to join in the fame requeft : Several prelates, 
amon^whom the cardinal of Winehefter was the 
only KngUflrman, were appointed her judges ; They 
held their court in -Rotien, where the young king- 
of England then redded ; And the maid, cloathed 
in her former, military apparel, but loaded with 
irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

She firft defired to be eafed of her chains : Hcf 
pdg^.anfwered, that fiie bad once already attempt, 
cd an efcape, by: throwing herftilf >fi:om a tower t 
She confefled the fa£ti maintained the juftice of her 
ijltention, and owned that, if. fhe could, Ihe would 
nill execute that purpofe.; All her other fpeeches 
Ihewed.the fame firmnefs and intrepidity : Though 
haraffed with interrogatories during the coUrfe of 
hear four months,, Ibe never betrayed any weak- 
pefs or. womanifij fubmiffi'on ; and ho, advanfage 
ivaS 'gained over. her. , The point, which her judges 
puflied moft vehenientiy, was her vifions apd reve- 
lationS',.and intercourfe with, departed laiiits ; and 
theyafcti her, whether- foe , would,, fubmir to t,he 
church the. truth of thefe infpyrations ? She replied, 
that file would fubinit theip to God, the fountain of 
truth. They theu.exclaimpdj-.that foe was a here- 
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tic, and denied the authority of the; church. She 
appealed to the pope : They rejeded her appeal. 

. They aflced her, why ihe put truft in her ftand*. 
.ird, which had been confecrated by magical incan- 
tations ? She replied, that (he put triift in the Su- 
preme Being alone, whofe image was imprefled up- 
on it. They demanded, why (he carried in her 
hand that ftandard at the anointment and corona-*' 
tion of Charles at Rheims ? She anfwered, that the 
perfon who had (bared the danger was entitled to 
fliare the glory. When accufed of going to war, 
contrary to the decorums of her fex,,and of afliim- 
ing government and command over men ; (he 
fcrupled not ' .to reply, that her foie -purpofe was to 
defeat the Englifli, and to expel them the Kingdom, 
hi the iffuC, (lie was condemned for all the crimes 
of which (lie had been accufed, aggravated by he- 
refy her revelations were declared to be inventions 
of, the devil to delude the people ; and (he was fen- 
tenced to be delivered over to the fccular arm. 

. Jo*>N, fo long furrounded by inveterate enemies, 
who treated her with every mark of contumely $ 
brow-beaten and overawed by men of fuperior 
rank, and men inverted with the enfigns of a fiicred 
cha?«£ler, which (lie had been acenftomed to revere, 
felt her fpirit at .laft fubdued ; and thofe vifiouary 
dreams of infpirarion, in which (he had been buoyed 
up' by the triumphs offuccels and the.applaufes of 
her own party, gave way to the terrors of that 
punifliment to v.'hich (lie was fentenced.' She pub- 
licly declared herfelf willing to recant ; (be acknow- 
ledged the illqfion of thofe revelations which the 
church had reje’fted j and (he promifed never mors 
to -maintain them. Her fentence, was then miti- 
gated:. She was condemne^d to perpetual ituprifon- 
thentjand to be fed during life on bread and water. 

, EwopoHwas now done to fulfil all political yiewSj, 
and to convince botli the French and .the Englilh^, 
thatr the opinion of divine influence, which bad fo 

much 
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c H A p. much encouraged the one and daunted the other, 
^ ^ was entirely without foundation. But the barbarous 

vengeance of Joan’s enemies was not fatisfied with 
this' viftory. ‘ Sul'pefting that the female drefs, 
which (lie had now confented to wear, was difagree'" 
able to her, they purpofely placed in her apartment 
a fuit of men’s apparel ; and watched for the effeds 
of that tempta ion upon her. On the fight of a 
drefs in which the had acquired fo much renown, 
and which, flic once believed, Ihe wore by the par- 
ticular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paflions revived ; and Ihe ventured in her foli- 
tude to clothe herfelf again in the forbidden gar- 
ment. Her infidious enemies caught her in that 
fituation ; Her fault was interpreted to be no lei's 
than a relapfe into herefy : No recantation would 
now fuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. 
She was condemned to be burned in the market- 
pkiceof Rotieii ; and the infamous fentence was ac- 
cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to 
whom the more generous fuperftitioh of the aii- 
dems would have erefted altars, was, on pretence 
i4tii June, gQjj luagic, delivered over alive to the 

flames, and expiated, by that dreadful punilhment, 
the fignal ferviccs which fhe had rendered ttrher 
prince and to her native country. ’ 

The affairs of the Englifii, far from being adr- 
vanced by this execution, went everyday more and 
more to decay : The great abilities of the regent 
were uiuible to refift the flrong inclination, which 
had feized the French, to return Under the obe- 
dience of their rightful fovereign, and which that 
aft of cruelty was ill fitted to remov'e. Chartres was 
furprifed by a flraragei%of the count dfDunois : A 
body of the Englifii, under lord Willoughby, was 
defeated at .St. Ceietiu upon the Sarlie '* The fair 
in the fuburbs of Calir, feated in the midft of the 
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EngHfh territories, was pillaged, by de Lore, a c h a p. 
French officer ; The duke of Bedford himfelf was u— 
obliged by Dunois to raife the fiege of Lagni, with 143a. 
fome lofs of reputation : And all thefe misfortunes, 
though light, yet being continued and uninterrupU 
ed, brought difcredit on the EngHffi, and menaced 
them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment which the regent fuftained, W'as by 
the death of his duchefs, whohad hitherto prcferved 
fome-appearance of friendlhip between him and her 
brother, the duke of Burgundy ' : And his marriage 
foon ‘afterwards, with Jaqucline of I.uxembourg, 
was the beginning of a breach between them". 

Philip complained, that the regent had never had 
the civility to inform hint of his intentions, and that 
lb fluid en a marriage was a flight on his fifter’s me- 
mory. The cardinal oJ' Winchefter mediated a re- 
conciliation between thefe princes, and bronghtboth 
of them to Sc. Omcr's for that purpofe. The duke 
of Bedford here expeded the firft vifit, borh as he 
was fon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becaufe 
he had already made fuch advances as to come into 
the duke of Burgundy’s teiritories, in order to have 
an interview with him : But Philip, proud of his 
gre»-t power and independent dominions, refuted to 
pay this compliment to the regent : And the two 
princes, unable to adiaft. the ceremonial, parted 
without feeing each other \ A had prognnltic ot 
their cordial intentions to renew pal'fc amity ! 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the in- 
terefts of the houfe of Burgundy, than to unite the “*,5^,' 
crowns of France and England on the lame head ; 
an event whlchj had it taken place, would liavo re- 
duced the dulte to the rank ol a petty pritice, nnd 
have rendered his fituation entirely dependant and 
precarious, 'i’he title allb to the crown ot France, 

* Monftjelst. T.o!. ii. p, 87. ‘‘ ot.jui;, p. J73, Gl'aftnn, 

p. Sph ' MuiiHiokr, vol, ii, R. (]o. liutUui, p. yii. 
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XX -after the failure of the elder branches,, might 

accrue to the duke or his pofterity, had been facri- 

143*. ficed by the treaty of Troye ; and ftrangers and ene- 
mies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the thrpne. 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into thefe impo- 
litic ineafures ; and a point of honour had hitherto 
indjiced him to maintain them. But as it is the, na- 
ture of paffion gradually to decay, while. the fenfe of 
intereft maintains a permanent influence and authoT 
rity ; the duke had, for feme years, appeared,fenfi- 
bly to relent in his animofity againfl: Charles, and to ■ 
hearken willingly to the ajmlogies made by that 
prince for the murder ofihe late duke of Burgundy, 
His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour ; his 
incapacity to judge for hinifelf ; the afeendant gain- 
ed over him by his, miuiftcrs; and his inability to 
refent a deed, which without his know'ledge, had 
been perpetrated by thofe under whofe guidance be 
was then placed. The more to flatter the pride of 
Philip, the king of Prance had banillicd from bis 
court and prefence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thqfe 
who were concerned in that afl'alfmation ; and bad 
o.ftered to make every other atonement which could 
be required )\o,f him. The diflrefs which Charles 
bad already fuflered, bad tended' to gratify,.^the 
duke’s revenge ; the miferies, to which France had 
been fo long expol'ed, had begun to nrove his com- 
pafliqn and, the cries of qll Europe admoniflied 
him, that his refentment, which might hitherto be 
deemed pious,,would, if carried farther, be univer- 
folly condemned as barbarous and unrelenting^ 
While the duke was in this difpofipqn, every ,dif- . 
guft which- he received from England, made a ,dour 
bie imprefllon upon him ; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke cjf, Bourbon, who had 
tnarriisd bis two lifters, had weight and be finally 
determined to unite bimfelf to the royal family, of 
France, Irom which his pwn was delcuided. For 
this purpofe, a congrefs \va 5 appointed at Arras,.un- 
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der the mediation of deputies from the pope and the c h^a p. 
council of Bafle : The duke of Burgundy came . „ j i 
thither in perfon : The duke of Bourbon, the count j;4j3. 
of Richemont, and other perfons of high rank, ap- 
peared as arobaffadors from France : And the fc’.ng- 
lilh having alfo been invited to attend, the cardinal 
of Winchefter, the hifhops of Norwich and St. Da- 
vid’s, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with 
others, received from the protedlor and council a 
comm-iffion for that purpofe 

The conferences were held in the abbey of Auguft. 

St. Vaafl: ; and began with difcuffing the propofals 
of the two crowns, which were fo wide of each other 
as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
olFered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both 
of t.'.em loaded with the ufual homage and vaflalage 
to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
France were univerfally unpopular in Europe, the 
mediators declared the ofiers of Charles very reafon- 
able } and the cardinal of Winchefter, with the other 
Englifli arabafladors, without giving a particular de- 
tail of their demands, immediately left the congress. 

There remained nothing but to difcufs the mutual 
pretenfions of Charles and Philip. Thefe were ea- 
filjtaadjufted : The vaffai was in a lituation to give 
law to his fuperlorj and he exafted conditions, 
which, had it not been for the prefent neceflity, 
would have been deemed,' to the laft degree, dif- 
honourable and difadvantageous to the crown of 
France. Befides making repeated atonements and 
acknowledgments for the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the towns 
of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 
Low Countries ; he yielded feveral other territories f 
he agreed, that thefe and all the other dominions of 
Philip ihould^be held by him, during his life, with- 
out doing any homage, or fwearing fealty to the pre- 

Rymer, vcd. X. p. 5il, 6l». 
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CHAP, fertt king ; and he treed his fubjefls from all obli- 
, gations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this 
14JS. treaty ", Such were the conditions upon which 
France purchafed the friendfliip of the- diike of 
Burgundy. 

The duke fent a herald to England with a letter, 
in which he notified the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, and apologifed for his departure from that 
ofTroye. The council received the herald with 
great coldnefs : They even affigned him his-lodg- 
U)gs in a Ihoemaker^s houfe, by way ofinfult ; and 
the populace were fo incenfed, that if the duke of 
Glocefter had not given him guards, his life had 
beeiirexpofed to danger, when he appeared in the 
ftreets. The Flemings, -and other fubjefts of Ehilip, 
were infulted, and fome of them murdered by the 
Londoners ; and every thing feemed to tend towards 
a rupture between the two nations ■ Thefe vio- 
lences were not difagreeable to the duke of Burgun- 
dy ; as they afforded him a pretence for the farther 
meafures' which he' intended to take againfl the 
Englifb, whom he now regarded as implacable and 
dangerous, icnemies*' , ; - . , . ' ■ 

?4iiiSept. . A, Pity, days after the duke bf Bedford received 
rt'edlifc! hi^eliigence of this treaty, fo fatal to the jntereP^, of 
IfBed-' England, he died at Rouen; a prince of great abi- 
mi'd, famy virtues ; :and whole memory, ex- 

cept from the barbarous" execution of the maid of 
Orleans, was unfullieu by anj/ confiderahle bicmifh. 
Ifabella,. queen of France, died a little before hinis 
defpifed by the Englifli, deiefted by the French, 
and retluced in her later years to regard, with an 
unnatural borrpr, tbe.progrefs aiid focc'effes of , her 
own fini, in recovering polieflion of his. kingdom* 
Tins peiind was alfo fignalized by the death of tho 
earl of Arundel a, great r Englifli generd, who* 

' “MoirM'ai'vol', p. I ij; • Grafton, p, jdj. Mo«* 
itrciyt, Vvi. !> p. Tjoi- ilolliiif;fln-;d,.p. fiiz. P .Monfttelet,- 
p. sc-;- Hoflingf&svC pi Cib.' . 
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though he commanded three thoufand men, was 
foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fuc hundred, 
and foon after expired of the wounds which he re- 
ceived in the adlion. 

The violent fadllons, which prevailed between 
the duke of Glocefter and the cardinal of "Winchef- 
ter, prevented the Englifli from taking the proper 
meafures for repairing thefe multiplied Ioffes, and 
threw all their affairs into confufion. The popula- 
rity of the duke, and his near relation to the crown, 
gave him advantages in the conteft, which he often 
loft by his open and unguarded temper, unfit to 
ftruggle with the politic and interefted fpirit of his 
rival. The balance, meanwhile, of thefe parties 
kept every thing in iurpenfc ; Foreign affairs were 
much negledled : And though the duke of York, 
fon to ‘that earl of Cambridge who was executed in 
the beginning of the left reign, was appointed fuc- 
ceffor to the duke of Bedford, it was feyen months 
before his coraniiffion paffed the feals'; and the 
Englilh remained fo long in Sfl enemy’s country 
without a proper head or governor. ’ 

The new governor, on his arrivals found the ca- 
pital already loft. The Parifiahs had always been 
moTe attached to the Burgundian than to the Eng- 
lilh intereft ; and after the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, their affeftions, without any farther control, 
univerfaliy led them to return to their allegiance un- 
der their native fovereigri. The conftable, together' 
with Lile-Adam, the fame peifon who had before 
putrParis into the hands of the duke, of Burgundy, 
was introduced in the night-time by intelligence 
with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a fmall garrifon of 1500 men, was ex- 
pdled : This noblettiati difeovered valour arid pre- 
ientie of mindpn the occafiori; b,ut unable to guard 
fo, large a place againji fuch raultirudes, he retired 
into the Baftile, and beijjg there inVefted, he deft- 
vered up that foitrefs, and yvas contented to ftipJttV. 
• ' Ma lato 
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late for the fafe retreat of h^s troops into Nor. 
mandy \ 

In the fame feafon the duke of Burgundy open- 
ly took part againft' England, and commenced hof. 
tilities by the fiege of Calais-, the only place which 
now gave the Englifli any fure hold of France, and 
ftill rendered them dangerous.- As he was beloved 
among his own fubjefta, and had acquired the ep^ 
thet of Good, from his popular q:ua;Hties, be was- able 
to intereft all the inhabitants of the Low Goantries 
in the fuccefs of this enterprife ; and he iiiveRed 
that place with an army, formidable from its num- 
bers, but without experience, difciplinc, or nwlitary 
fpirit'. ,..C)n the firft alarm of this fiege, the duke 
of Gloceller alTembled fome forces, Cent a defiance 
to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a 
battle,, which he pvomifed to give, as foon as the 
wind would permit him to reach Calais- The war- 
like gem«.s of the EngUlh’ bad at that time render- 
ed them terrible to all- the northern parts of Europe; 
efpecially to .the Flemings, who were more expert in 
manufotlures ithari in arms ; and the duke of Bur. 
g.tmdy, being already foiled in fome attempts before 
Calais, add obfervxngthe dlfcontent and terror- of 
h» own away, though proper to-iaife the fiege, -and 
toaictreat before the arrival- of the enemy V 

Tks EogUfo were ftill mailers of many fine pro- 
yinqes in France > bat retained poffeffion, more by 
the extreme .weakn^s of Charles, than , by the 
ftrength of their- own garrifons, or the force of their ' 
armies. Nothing indeed can be more,- furprifing' , 
than the feeble efforts made,- during the courfe of 
fovsral years, by thefe tw'o potent? nations againft 
each others .whfie the onfi ftrugglcd for independ^ 
once, an^ the other afpired to a total conqueft of its ' 

t - . ' * '”,.,11 
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trval. The general want of induftry, commerce, chap. 
and -poHce, in that age, had rendered all the Eu- 
ropean natioa«, and Erance and England no lefs ' 
than the othcre, unlit for bearing the burthens of 
war, when it was prolonged beyond one I'eafon ; and 
the continuance of hoftiiities had, long ere this time, 
exhaufted the force and patience of both kingdoms. 

Scarcely could the appearance of an army be 
brought into the field on either fide and all the 
operatioHS confided in the furprifal of places, in the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incurfious 
upon the open country 5 which were performed by 
fmall bodies, aflembied on a fadden from the neigh- 
bouring garrifons- in this method of conducing 
the war, the French king had much the advantage : 

The afleflions of the people were entirely on his 
fide : Intelligence was early brought him of the ftate 
and motions of the enemy ; The inhabitants were 
ready to join in any attempts againft the garrifons ; 

And thus ground was continually, though flowly, 
gained upon the Engiifo, The duke of York, who 
was a prince of abilities, ftruggled againft thefe dif- 
ficulties during the courfe or five years ; and being 
affifted by the valour of lord Talbot, foon' after 
creased earl of Shrewfoury, he performed aflions 
which aerjuired him honour, but merit not the .at- 
tention of pofterity. It would have been well, had 
tills feeble war, ia fparing the blood of the people, 
prevented likewife all other oppreffions ; and had 
the fury of men, which reafon and juft ice cannot 
reftrain, thus happily received a check from their 
impotence and inability. But the French and 
Englifb, though they exerted fucb finall force, 
were, however, ftretching beyond their refources, 
which were ftill fiaaller i and the troops, deftitute 
of pay, were ^bliged to iublill by plundering and 
opprelEng the country, both of friends and ene- 
inies- The*fi,«his in all the north of France, which 
M's waa 
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CHAP, was, the feat .of war, were laid wafte and left.un* 

. . cultivated*. The cities were gradually depppula- 

1440. tedi not by the bipod fpilt in battle, but by the 
more dpftruftive pillage of the garrifons";' And 
both parties, weary of hoftilities which decided 
nothing, feemed at laft defirous of peace, ■ and they 
fet on foot negociations for that purpofe, .But the 
propofals of France, and the demands of England, 
were ftijl fo wide of each other,, that all hope of ac- 
commodation immediately vaiiiflied. The Engliflj 
ambafladors. demanded rehitution of all the pro- 
vinces which -had once bpen annexed to, England, 
together with the final ceflion of Calais and its dif- 
trift ; and' required the pofleflion of thefe extenfive 
territories without thp. burthen of any ■ fealty or 
homage, on the part ofth.eir prince: The French 
offered only part of Gnipnne, part of Normandy, 
and. Calais, loaded with :the ufyal burthens. It ap- 
peared in vain to continue the negociatibn, while 
there was, lb little profpect of agreement. The 
llnglilh were flill too haughty to ftoop from the 
. yaft hopes wliicb they had formerly entertained, and 
to accept of terms more fuitable to, the prefcnt. con- 
dition ,pf the two kingdoms, . i 

The duke of York foon after refignedhis go«ern- 
m|ftt to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputa- 
tion, whom death prevented from long enjoying 
this, dignity. i.Thc duke upon the demile, of that 
•aobleman, returned to bis charge,, and, during bis 
adminiftration, a truce was concluded between the 
king, of England and the duko of Burguridy, which 
, had become neceflary for the commercial interefts of 

* .C 5 rafton, p. 562. ’ , 

» Ejartvlcuc, wh‘' foon aftcrtliisperiod vifitctl France iiftlte train 
rtf piiftce Henry, fpeaks of that kingdom, sw a-dv.fevt in coinpa- 
rHoii of, England. Seehis iteiiMit DeLaurlibm Jag!te. Though 
\ye.ntake allowance for the partial, ities of Fortefeue, thefe rhiift 
knve h«en fome foundation for lui'aeeqiint ; and d‘ele dellruaive 
vata ate the moft likely reafoii affigned fov 'th’e'ditFerence 
hy thi'i aodior. ' ' ' ' ’ ' , , 
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their fubjefts *. The war with France continued in c p. 
the fame languid and feeble ftate as before. 

The captivi’.y of five princes of the blood, ta!ken i 44 «* 
prifoners in the battle of Azincour, was a confider- 
able advantage which England long enjoyed over 
its enemy; but this fuperiority was now entirely 
loft. Some of thefe princes had died ; fome had 
been ranfonied ; and the duke of Orleans, the moll 
powerful among them, was the lafl; that remained 
in the hands of the Englifli. He offered the fum 
of 54,000 nobles ^ for his liberty ; and when this 
propofal was laid before the council of England, as 
every queftlon was there an object of faftion, the 
party of the duke of Glocefter, and that of the car- 
dinal of Winchefter, were divided in their fehti- 
ments with regard to it. The duke reminded the 
council of the dying advice of the late kingy that 
none of thefe priibners fliould dn any account be re-, 
leafed, till his fon fliould be of fufficient age to holdy 
himfelf, the reins of government. The cardinal 
infifted on the greatnefs of the fum offered, which, 
in reality, was near equal to two-thirds of all the 
extraordinary fupplies that the parliament, during 
the courle of feven years, granted for the fupport of 
tb* war. And he added, that the releafe of this 
piince was more likely to be advantageous than 
prejudicial to the Englilh interefts ; by filling the 
court of France with laClion, and giving a head to 
thofe numeious maUontenrs whom Charles was at 
prefeni able, with great difficulty, to refttain. The 
cardinal’s party, as ufual, prevailed : The duke of 
Orleans was releafed, after a melancholy captivity 
of twcmy-five'yeriis ® ; ^And the duke of Burgundy, 

* Grp.ftonj !>. 573. t Rpner, vol. x. p. 76^- 776 78*. 

79y>' 79^- i'lm was equal tu j/'.oOQ pound# Iterliugof our 
^Lieiit inoney.^ A fiibt’dy of a tenth and llfttenth Was fixed by 
Bdtvaid 111 . at 29,000 pounds, which, in the itign of Henry 
V 1 niadt; oriy 58,000 }:UuuJ!, of our prefeni money. The p&r- 
litinent gi anted only one Hbfidy during the courfc of fcvejj. 
yelrs, from 1437 to 1444. ’’ Craiton, p. jyS. 
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c H A p. as a plgtlge of his entire reconciliation with the fsi 
, ■ mily of Orleans, facilitated to that prince the pay- 
j4^o. , metit of his tanfora. It muft be confefled, that the 
princes and nobility, in thofe ages, went to war on 
very difadvantageous terms. If they were taken 
prifoners, they either remained in captivity doting 
life, qr purqhafed their liberty at the price which 
the vigors were plegfed to impofe, and which often 
reduced their families to want and beggary. 

»443. The fentiments of the ..cardinal, fome time after, 
prevailed in, another, point- oC.ftill greater moment.. 
That prelate had always encouraged every propofai 
pf accommpdatton with France } and had reprefentr" 
ed the utter impoffibility, in the prefent chcumn 
(lances, of pulhing ftirther the conquefts in that 
kingdom, and the great diiHculty of even maiptaiii- 
ing thofe that, were already nradp- He. infifted ©tf 
theextteme reluftance pf ,the ,parlian\ent tp'^granR 
Supplies i the,dilpr 4 ers in which the EngHfli affaira 
in Normancly were involved the daily progrels 
made by the French king i and the aayantagp.of 
'hopping his hand by a temporary accommodation,: 
which, ipght-l^ve rpom 4 or,tini,e and. accidents tos: 
pperate in favour of the Engli|h.. i.Tbe duke .of 
Gidcdlef* high-fpirited and haughty, ,;iijd„<ednc 8 ^di 
hi the lofty pretenfions which the firft, fqcceffes oft; 
his two brothers had Tenderedfamiliat to him, cppjid 
hot yet be induced to relinquilb all hopes of prer 
vaiKng.over , France),. much iefs pould he fee,' with, 
patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejeflied/hy, 
the. indueiJce, of Ws rival in the Englilh council 
But, .nottvith&ahdmg his Oppofidon, : the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who .adhered tcrthe cardinars; 
party, was difpatched to Tours, in order to, nego- 
French, roinifters, It was found im? 
aisft poffthk tp ad|uft the terms of ,a,,la{lijig peape ; but, 
ranct. ^ trpce .for twenty^two months lyas concluded, 
which kit every tbihg on thtf prefent ftioting be- 
tween the parties. ... The ijojfterous (Uforders un^e^ 

which 
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iphich the French government laboured, and which c i^A p. 
time alone could remedy, induced Charles to aflent l - ’ _j 
to this truce ; and the lame motives engaged him 
afterwards to prolong it But Suffolk, not con- 
tent with executing this objefl: of his commilEon, 
proceeded allb to finifli another bufinefs; which 
feems rather to have been implied than expreOed in 
the powers that had been granted him ^ 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his 
charaiher became fully known in the court, and was 
no longer ambiguous, to either faflion. Of tlie 
moft barmlefs, inoffenfive, fimple manners ; but of 
the moft flender capacity ; he was fitted, both by 
the foftnefs of his temper, and the weaknefs of his 
underftanding, to be perpetualJy governed by thofe 
tvho furrounded him ; and it was cafy to forefee that 
his reign would prove a perpetual minority. As he 
had now reached the twenty-third year of his age,, 
it was natural to think of choofing him a queen-, 
and each party was ambitious of having him receive 
one from their hand 5 as it was probable that this 
circumftance would decide, for ever, the viftory 
between them. The duke of Giocefter propofed a 
daughter of the count of Armagnac ; but had not 
credit to efteft his puipofe. The cardinal and his 
friends had caft their eye on Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 
and Jerufalem, defeended from the count of An- 
jou, brother of Charles V. who had left thefe mag- 
nificent titles, but without any real power or pof- 
feflions, to his -nofterity. This princefs herfelf 
was the moft accomplillted of her age both ia 
body and mini"} and feemed to poffefs thofe qua- 
lities which would equally qualify her to acquire 
the afcendaiit over Henry, and to fupply all his 
defeats apd jyeakneffes. Of a mafeuline, courage- 
ous fpirit, of an enterprifing temper, endowed 

*^ymei', vol. xi. p, lot. 108. 214. * Ibid. p. ys* 
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c H 'a p. ■with folidity as as vivacity of underftanditig, 

, flie had -not been able to conceal tllele great taleiits 
1443. even in the privacy of her I'ather^s family ; and it 
vVaS reafonable to expeft, that when ibe fliould 
modnt the throne, they would break out vi^ith ftill 
fuperior lullre. The earl of Slilfolk, therefore,- in 
concert with his affociates of the Englilh council, 
made propofals of marriage to - Margaret, which' 
were accepted. But this noblefnau, befides preoc- 
cupying the prineefs’s "favour,: by being the^chief 
means of her ^advanctoient, endeavoured to ingfat.* 
date himfelf with hhr and her family, by veiyeife. 
Mairiage traot'dinaiy ronceflions : Though Margaret bfoughf 
oftheking no dowry with her, he- ventured, of himfelf, with* 
gartt^r* out 'any direft authprky from the council, blit prO- 
Anjou. bably with the approbation of the cardinal and ' the 
ruling membei's, to engage, by a fecret article, that 
the province of Maine, which ' was* at'-thattime^ -id 
the hands of the EngMi, fliould'be cdded to Charles 
of Anjou, her uncle ', who was prime minifter and 
favourite of the French king, and who drad^alresdy 
received from hrs mafter the grant -of that p-roviacO 
as hi's appanage, j. 

Ti«E treaty, of marriage was ratified in Englajid"; 
SufFolfc obtained firlEthe title of marijmsj’then'thas 
of duke ; and even received the thanks ofparliamenf 
for his fervkes in concluding if*. Tfie princefs^ell 
immediately into clofe connexions'* with the ciacdinal 
and his party, the dukes of Somerfetj Suffolk,- and. 
Buckingham * ; who, fortified by her powerful-pa* 
tronage, refolved on the final ruin of- the dufce-of 
GlOceftcr. ■ - . ■ - 

1447. Tiits-genefoua prince, worfted fn -all court -in- 
trigues, for which bis; temper was hot fuited; bat 
polTefling, in ai high degree, the favour of the public, 
had already received from his rivals a cruel mortifi* 


® Grafton, p. 590. 

• HolJinglhc-<t,p. 626, , 
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cationj.whichhehacl hitherto borne without violating g h a p, 
public peace, but which it was impoffible that a per- 1 j 
fon of his fpirit or humanity could ever forgive. 1447. 
His duchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob- 
ham, had been accufed of the crime of witchcraft, 
and it was pretended that there was found in her 
pofleffion a waxen figure of the king, which flie and 
her aflbciates, fir Roger Bolingbroke a prieft, and 
one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical 
manner before a flow fire, with an intention of 
making Elenry’s force and vigour wafte away by 
like infenfihle degrees. The accufation was well 
calculated to affedf the weak and credulous mind of 

■ the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant , age j, 
and the duchefs was brought to trial with hfer coni 
federates. The nature of this crimCj fo oppofite to 
all common fenfe, feems always to exempt the ac- 
dufers from obferving the rules of common fenfe 
in their evidence-:- The prifoners were pronounced 
guilty; the duchefs- was condemned to do public 
penance, and to fuffer perpetual imprifonment j the 
others were executed ^ But-, as fhefe violent pro- 

■'.ceedings were aferibed folely to the malice of the 
duke’s enemies, ■ the people^ contrary to their ufual 
praftice in fuch marvellous^ trials, acquitted the 
unhappy fufterers ; and encreafed their efteem and 
affeS-iori- towards a prince, who was thus expofed, 

"without prote£lion, to thofe' mortal injuries. 

* Thesjs fentiments of the public made the cardinal 
of -Winchelter and his party lenfible that it was 
necefl'ary to deftroy a man whofe popularity might 
become dangerous, and whofe' refenfment they had 
fo'rauch caule to' apprehend. ' In order to efFeiSfc 
their purpofe, a parliament was fumniOned to nidet, 

■ not at London, which was fuppofed to be too well • 

f Stowe, g. 3 8 1 . ■ HpllingUrcd, p. | 522 , .Grafton, p. ^87. ' 
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c H A p. aSefted to the duke, but at St. Edinoudfbury, where 
^ they expeded that he would lie entiiely at thei? 

1447. mercy. As foon as he appeared, he was accufed of 
Mwdcfof and thrown into prifon. He 'was foon after • 

the duke found dead in his bed ® ; and though it was pretended 
ccrtcr* natural, and though his body, 

which was expofed to public view, bore 110 marks of 
outward violence, no one doubted but he had fallen 
a viSim to the vengeance of his enemies. An arti. 
fice, formerly pradifed in the cafe of Edwapd II, 
Richard II. and, Thomas of Woodftock, duke of 
Glocefter, could deceive nobody. The reafon of 
this a^ffination. of the duke feems not, that the 
ruling parry apprehended his acquittal in parliament 
on account of his, innocence, which, in fuch times, 
was feldom much regarded ; but that they imagined 
bis public trial and execution would have been more 
invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue 
were afterwards tried as accoroptices in his treafons, 
and w'cre condemned to be hanged, drawn, and. 
quartered.. They were hangpd and cut down ; but, 
juft as. the executioner was proceeding to quarter., 
tbetoj^r pardon was produced,, and they were rep 
covered to life ^ Tl^ tnpft barbarous kind of 
tlut can poffibiy imagined ! ; . 

This prince is faid to have received a better edu- 
cation t%n was nfual in bis age, to have founded' 
one of the full public libraries in England, and to 
havc.been a great patron of learned men. .Among., 
other, advantages which he reaped from, this turn of .. 
ntind,.;U tended much to cure biin of credulity j of 
which the following inftance is given by -fir Thomas 
Mpre* , There was a man who ; pretended, , that, 
thop^h he was horn faUnd,;bchj^ recovered his tight. 

• ‘ ^ ' ' ' ' ' 
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by touching the fhrine of St. Albans. The duke, 
happening foon after to pafs that way, queftioned the 
man, and, feeming to doubt of his fight, afked him 
the colours of feveral cloaks, worn by petfons of his 
retinue. The man told them very readily. Ton 
are a knave, cried the prince j had pu been horn 
blind, you could not fo foon have learned to di/iingui^ 
colours : And immediately ordered him to be fet in 
the flocks as an impoftor *. 

'Phe cardinal of 'Winchefter died fix weeks after 
his nephew, whofe murder was univerfally afcribed 
to himfas well as to the duke of Suffolk, and whicbj 
,it is faid, gave him more remorfe in his laft mo-, 
ments, than could naturally be expefted from a man 
hardened, during the couffe bf a long life, in falfe- 
hood and in politics. What fliare the queen had in 
this guilt, is uncertain ; her ufual aftivity and fpirit 
made the public conclude, with fome reafon, that 
the duke's enemies durfl not have ventured on fuch, 
a deed without her privity. But there happened, 
foon after, an event of which Ihe and her favourite, 
the duke of Suffolk, bore inconteftibly the whole 
odiuHi. , 

That article of the marriage treaty, by which 
tllS* province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles 
of Anjou, the queen’s uncle, bad probably been 
hitherto Icept fccret j and, during the lifetime of the 
duke of Glocefter, it might have been dat^erous to 
venture on the execution of it* But, as the court 
of France ftrenuoufly infifted on performance, orders 
were now difpatched, . under Henry’s hand, to Sir 
Francis Surienrie, governor of Mans, commanding 
him to furrenffer that plaCe to Charles of Amoii. 
Surienne, either quefttpning the authenticity ortbe 
order, or regarding his government as bis foie for- 
tune, refufeij compliance j and it became neceffary 

‘ Grafton, p, 597. 
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XX ^ I’l'ench army, under the count of Dunois, to 
c— lay fiege to the city. The governor made as good 

,1447. a defence as his fituation could permit ; but, receiv- 
ing no relief from Edmund duke of Somerfet, who 
; was at that time governor of Normandy, he was at 
laft obliged to capitulate, and to lurrender not only 
Mans, but all the other fortreffes of that province, 
which was thus entirely alienated from the crown of 
England. 

*448- The bad effefts of this meafure flopped not'here, 
Surienne,at the head of all his garrifons, amounting 
to two thoufand five hundred men, retired into, Nor. 
mandy, in expeftation of being taken into pay, and 
of' being quartered in fotrie towns of that province. 
But Somerfet, who had no means of fubfifting fuch 
a multitude, and who was probably incenfed at 
Surienne’s difobedience, refufed to admit him t and 
this adventurer, not daring to, commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of 
England, marched into Britanny, feized the town 
of Fougeres, repaired the fortifications ofPontorfon 
and St. Jimes de Beuvron, and fubfifted his troops- 
by the ravages which he exercifed on that whdd 
province*. ■ The duke of Britanny 1 complained of 
this/vidlence to the king of France, his liege ■lord’'; 
Charles remonftrated with the duke of Somerfet : 
That nobleman replied, that the injury was done- 
without ins privity, and that he had nb authority ov« 
Surienne and bis companions K Though this an* 
i'wer ought to have appeared fafisfeftory'to Charles, 
who had often felt fevereiy the licemibus, indepen- 
dent fixrit of fuch mercenary foldiersj be never would 
aumit; of the apology. He ftill infixed: that rhefe. 
plunderers tliouid be recalled, 'and that reparation 

« W * , ' I ' ’ / " “ ' ' ' * » ‘ 
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ihould be made to the duke of Bfitanny for all the c h a p. 
damages which he had fullained : And, in order to , ^ 

render an accommodation abfolutely impradlicable, 
he made the eftimation of damages amount to no 
lefs a fum than 1,600,000 crowns. He was fenfible 
of the fupcriorlty which the prefent, flate of his af- 
fairs gave him over England ; and he determined to 
take advantage of it, , 

No fooner was the truce concluded between the state of 
two kingdoms, than Charles employed himCelf, 
with great induftry and judgment, in repairing thofe 
nuraberlefs ills to which France, from the conti- 
nuance of tyars both foreign and domeftic, had .fo 
long been exppfed. He reftored, the courfe of 
public juftice ; he introduced order into the finances j 
he eflablifhed difcipline in lijs troops ; he reprefled 
fafiion in his court ; he revived the languid (late of 
agriculture and the arts ; and, in the, courfe of a!few 
years, -he rendered^ his kingdom floutllhing within 
u;(elf, ;and formidable to its neighbours. Mean- 
while, aftairs in England had taken a very different 
\urn. The; court was divided into parties, which 
yvere enraged againft each' other,; The people were 
d.ifoon.tented with the .government: Conquefts in 
.F^ce,. winch were anobjeftmore of glory; than, of 
intpr'qft, were overlooked amidft domeftic incidents^ 
which engroffed fthe attention of, all piea.: .The go- 
vernor of Normandy, ill fupplied with money, was, 
obliged to difroifs the greater, part of his troops, 
and to allow ■ the fortifications of the towns and 
caftles to become ruinous : . And the nobility and 
people of that province had, .d-nring the late open 
pqmmunicati6n», with France, enjoyed frequent op- 
portunities of renewing c.onnexiQns,with their ancient 
mailer, and of concerting the means for expelling 
thq Englilh. The occahon,. . therefore,, feemed fkf 
vourable to Clharles for breaking the truce, Nor- 
maiidy was^t once ii»vaded;by four powerful armiesj, 

' • ' one 
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CHAP, one commanded by the king himfelf ; a fecorid by , 
the duke of Britanny ; a third by the duke of 
,1449. Alencon; and a fourth by the count ofDunols* 
**ihe war placcs Opened their gates alnioft as fodn as the 

French appeared before them: Verneiill, Nogent, 
j’ranw: Chateau Gailiard, Ponteau de Mer, Gifors, Mante^ 

Vernon, Argenten, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Be^ 
lefmejPont de I’ Arche,fell in an inftant into the hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerfet, fo fer from 
* having an army which could take the field, and re* 
Jieve thefe places, was not able to fupply them with 
the necefl’ary garrifons and provifions. He retired, 
with the few troops of which he was matter, into 
Rouen; and thought it fufficient, if, till the arrival 
of fuccours from England, he could fave that ca- 
pital from the genera) fate of the province. The 
king of France, at the bead of a formidable army, 
fifty thoufand ftrong, prefented himfelf -before the 
gates: The dangerous example of revolt had in- 
fefted the infiabitantSj and they called aloud for 
a capitulation. Somerfet unable to refift, at once, 
both the enemies within, and from without, retired 
with his garrifon into the palace and cattle, which, 
being places not tenable, he was obliged to fur* 
4th Nov. render; He^urchafed a retreat to Harfleur b)W^e 

|Kiyment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to ftir- 
rendef Argues, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, 
and Other places in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivwing hoftages for the performance of articles"'. 
The governor . of Honfleur refufed to obey his 
orders f upon which the earl of Shrewfoury, who 
was one of the hoftages, was detained prifoner j. and 
the Englilh were thus ^privcd of the only genetal 
capable of recovering them from their prefent dif- 
trelfed fiiuUtion. Harfleur made a better defence 
undef fir Thomas Gurfon the governor; but was 

^ jlih p.2r. tjrafton, 
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filially obliged lo open its gales to Dunois. Sue- c h a i>, 
cours at lad appeared from England under fir 
Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourgh: But 1450. 
thefe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 
and were ibon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the 
count of Clermont This battle, or rather fidr- 
milh, was the only aftion fought by the F.ngli/h 
for the defence of their dominions in France, which 
they had purchafed at fuch an expence of blood 
and treafure. Somerfet, fliut up in Caen without 
any profpeft of relief, found it neceffary to capi- 
tulate : Falaife opened its gates, - on condition that 
the earl of Shrewfbury fliould be reft.ored to li- 
berty ; And Cherbourgh, the laft place of Nor- 
mandy which remained in the hands of the Englilh, 
being delivered up, the conquefl: of that important 
province was finiflied in a twelvemonth by Charles, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants and of his whole 
kingdom". 

A LIKE rapid fuccefs attended the French arms 
in Guienne j. though the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince were, from long cuftom, better inclined to 
the Englifli government. Dunois was difpatched 
thither, and met with no refiftanep in thg field, and 
.vei55J, little from the towns. Great improvements TheFng- 
had been made, during this age, in the ftrudlure^ 
and management of artillery,, and none in fortifica- 
tion j and the art of defence was by that means 
more unequal, than either before or fince, to the 
art of attack. . After all the finall places about 
Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to fub- 
mit, if not relieved by a certain time ; and as no 
one in England thought ferioufly of thefe difiant 
concerns, no relief appeared j the place furren- 
dered ; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 
whole province, which had remained united tci 

■ HoIUngilied, p, 631. . ® Grafton, p. 6 /^ 6 . 
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England fmce the acceflion of Henry IL was, after a. 
period of three- centuries, finally fwallowed up in 
the French monarchy. 

Though no peace or truce was concluded be- 
tween France and England, the war was, in a man- 
ner, at an end. The Englifli, torn in pieces by 
the civil dili'eufions which eufued, made but one 
feeble effort more for the recovery of Guienne: 
And Charles, occupied at home in regulating the 
government, and fencing againft the intrigues of 
his fadbus fon, Lewis the Dauphin, fcarcely ever 
attempted to invade them in their ifland, or to re- 
taliate upon them, by availing himfelf of their ifi- 
teftine confufions. 
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Claim 'of the duke ofTorh to the crown The earl 

of Warwk Impeachment if the duke of Sujfolk 

• His banijlmcnt—astd death-r-^Popular in^- 

fur region The parties of Tork and Lancq/ier 

Fir/l armament of the duke ofT'ork-~^-^FirJl 

battle of St. Albans r-Baftle of Blore-beadj — •' 

of Northampton A parliament- Battle of 

Wakefield Death .of the duke of Tork 

Battle of Mortimer's Crofs—— Second- Battle of 
St. Albans — •■^Edward IV. 'affimes .the crown 
•mmm—MifcellaneoKs tranfaSlions of this reign. , . 

A WEAK prince, feated on the thrond of Eng- c h a i». 
land, had never failed, how gentle Toever and ^ ^ 

^ innocent, to be infefted with faftion, difcontent, 
’^rebellion, and civil commotions; and as the. inca- 
pacity of Henry appeared every day dn ai fuller 
light, thefe dangerous confequences ■ began, from 
pall experience, to be univerfally and juftly appre- 
hended. Men alfo of unquiet fpirits, no Ibiiger em- 
ployed in foreign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the fituation of the neighbouring Hates, 
were the more likely to excite inieftine dilbrders,’ 
and, by their emulation j rivallhi'p. and animofuies, 
to tear the. bowels of their native country. But 
thdugh thefe caufes tilone were fufUcient, to breed; 
cohfufion, th-sre concurred another ci'rcumftance 
of the moll dangerous* nature ; A preteinfer to the' 

, crown appeared : The title itfelf of the weak princes, ' 
who ‘enjoyed the name: of fovdreiguty, was dit 
Ijl 2 puted : 
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c H A p. puted : And the Englifli were now to pay , the fe’ 
vere, though late, penalty of their turbulence under 
1450. Richard II. and of their levity in violating, with- 
out any necelUty or juft reafon, the lineal fucceflion 
of their monarchs. 

Claim of All the males of the houfe of Mortimer were 
Yoik'^to CKtina ; but Anne, the fitter of the laft earl of 
thociown. Marche, having efpoufed the earl of Cambridge, 
beheaded in the reign of Henry V. had tranfinitte,d 
her latent, but not yet -forgotten, claim to h*er fob, 
Richard' diike of York. This prince, thus de- 
fcendedby his indtherfrom Philippa, only daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward III, 
Rood plainly in the order of fucceflion before the 
kinig, who derived his defcent from the duke -of 
Lancafter, third fon of that monarch; and that 
claim codld not, in many refpefts, have fallen into 
moffe dangerous hands tharf thofe of the duke of 
York. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
of a pradisnt cohdufl and inild dilpofitions : He had 
enjoyed an opportunity of difplaying thefe virtues in 
his /govetninjeiu of France : Ajid though recalled 
from that*,C0Tpman,4 by the„ intrigues and fupenor 
intipfeft of the ^u^e of ^piperfct,' he. had been fen| 
to fupprefs a r.cbettion in'Iielandj had fucce^feo*’ 
much better In that epterprife than his rival in , the 
defmceofisrptmandyjand had even been able to at- 
tach to his perfon and family the whole, Irifh nation, 
whom he was, fent to fubdue % In the right of his 
father, !behpj;eihp rank dfihtftprineebf the blood ; 
and by tbif fraijon! he: gave .^.iuftre to his- title de- 
xived from thp family, of Mpitlmer* which j tho,ugh 
of great rtobijity, .equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and" had been ecHpfed by- the- royal 
defcent pf the, houfe of Lancaftpr,' tle -fpofleffed an 
immcnfe fortune 'ffom the union of'fp many Tuct' 
'cetTmns, thofp,pf,,Canibridgprbml.York 
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hand, with thofe of Mortimer on the other: Which c hap. 
Taft inheritance had before been augmented by an 
union of the eftates of Clarence and Ulfter with 1450. 
the patrimonial poffeflions of the family of Marche. 

The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying the 
daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weftmoreland, 
bad widely extended his intereft among the nobility, 
and had procured him many connexions in that 
formidable order, 

Tii-e family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time 
the moft potent, both from .their opulent poflefflons, 
and from the charafters of the men, that has ever 
appeared in England. For, befides the earl of 
Weftmoreland, and the lords Latimer, Faucon- 
berg, and Abergavenny ; the earls of Salifbury and 
Warwic were of that family, and were of thein- 
felves, on many accounts, the greateft noblemen in 
the kingdom. The, earl of Salifbury, brother*in- 
law to the duke of York, was the eldeft fon by a 
fecond marriage of the earl of Weftmoreland ; and 
inherited by his wife, daughter and heir of Monta- 
ciite earl of. Salifbury, killed before Orleans, the 
pbffeflions and title of that great family. His eldeft 
fopi Richard, had married Anne, the daughter and 
r-.h€»<»pf Beauchamp earl of Warwic, who died go- 
vernor of France 5 and by this alliance he enjoyed 
thfe pofifcffions, and had acquired the title, of that 
other family, one of the moll opulent, molt ancient, 
aPd moft illuftiious in England. The perfonal qua- The eari of 
lities alfo of thefe two earls, efpecially of Warwic, 
enhanced the fplendour of their nobility, and in- 
creafed their influence over the people. This latter 
nobleman, cdminonly known, from the fubfequent 
events, by the appellation of the King-mahr^ had 
diftinguifeed bimfelf by his. gallantry in. the field, 
by the hpfpitality of his table, by the magnificence, 
and .ftill luore by the generofity of his e-vpcnce, and 
. by the! fpirlted and opld manner which attended 
hilii in all his actions. "I'he undcfigning frankn'efs 
■ ’ N 3 arid 
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CHAP, and opennel's of his charaflier rendered his conqueft 
over men’s afFeftions the more certain and infallible : 

.His pvefents were regarded as fure teftimonies , of 
efteem and friend Ihip ; and his profeffions as the 
overflowings of his genuine fentiments. No lefs 
than 30,000 perfons are faid to have daily lived at 
hi's board in the different manors and caftles which 
he pofleiTed in England j The military men allured 
by his munificence and hofpitality, as well as by 
his bravery, were zealoully attached to his interefts ; 
The people in general bore him an unlimited af- 
fedlibn : His numerous retainers were more devoted 
to his will, than to the prince or to the laws ; And 
he was the greateft, as well as the laft, of thofe 
mighty barons, who formerly overawed the crown, 
and rendered the people incapable of any regular 
fyftetn of civil government. 

But the duke of York, befides the family of. 
Neyil, had many other partilans among the great 
nobility. Codr tney, earl of Devonfhire, defcended 
from a very noble family of that name in France, 
was attached to his interefts : Moubray duke of 
iNorfolk had, from his hereditary hatred to the 
family ofLaricafter, embraced the fame party : And' 
the difcontents, which nnivetfally pi-evailed an^apgu, 
the people, rendered every combinadon of the great- 
the mote dangerous to the eftablilhed govern- 
ment." 

ThoiIgh the people were never willing to grant 
the fupplics neceflary for keeping pofleffon of the 
conquered provinces in France, they repined ex- 
tremely at the Ipfs of thefe boafted acquifitions, j and 
fancied, faecaufe a hidden irruption could niake con- 
■ qufc'lfsj'that tviiliout fteady counfeU, and a unifprtn 
expence, it .was poflible to maintain them. ’ The 
, - vdiv»niary cefiion of Maine to the queen’s uncle 
had iuado thetifl fufpecl treachery in thelofs of Nor. 
msiidy and Guieone; They dUll cohfisiered Mar- 
garet as a Ff eijch woman and a latent enemy of the • 

- ' kihf- 
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kingdom. And when they faw her father and all c h a p. 
her relations aftive in promoting the fuccefs of the ■ _ 
French, they could not be perfuaded that (he, who hso. 
was all powerful in the Englilh council, would very 
zcaloufly oppofe them in their enterprifes. 

But the moil: fatal blow given to the popularity 
of the crown, and to the inferefts of the houfe of 
Lancafter, was by the aflaliination of the virtuous 
duke of Glocefter, whofe charafter, had he been, 
alive,- would have intimidated the partifans of York $ 
but whofe memory, being extremely cherifiied by 
the people, ferved to throw an odium on all his 
murderers. By this crime the reigning family fuf- 
fered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 
firmeft fupport j and it was loaded with all the in- 
famy of that imprudent and barbarous alTairm- 
ation. 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had 
an aCtivc hand in the crime, he partook deeply of 
the hatred attending it ; and the clamours, which 
neceffarily rofe againft him, as prime minifter, and 
declared favourite of the queen, were thereby aug- 
mented to a tenfold pitch, and became abfoluteiy 
uncontrollable. The great nobility could ill brook 
■ es^fee a fubjecl exalted above them'; much more 
‘ one who was only great grandfon to a merchant, ■ 
and who was of a birth fo much inferior to theirs. 

The people complained of his arbitrary ineafure.? ; 
which were, in fome degree, a necellary cohfe- 
quence of the irregular power then poffelTcd by the 
prince, but which the lead diffaffeftion eafily mag- 
nified into tyranny. The great acquifnions which 
he daily made Ivcre the objeft of envy ; and as they 
were gained at the expencd of the crown, which 
was itfelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on - 
that, account, to all indifferent perfons, the more 
exceptionable and invidious. . 

The revenues of fhe drown, which had long been 
dilfproportioned to its power and dignity, had been. 
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extremely dilapidated durino; the minority ofHenry’ j 
both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the 
king’s uncles could not control, and by the necef- 
fary expellees of'tbe French w&r, which had always 
been veiy ill fiipplied by the grants of parliament. 
I’lie royal deinefncs were dUfipated; and at the 
fame timetheldngwas loaded with a debt of 372,000 
pounds, a ftim lo great, that the parliament could 
neverthiiikofdifcharging.it. This unhappy fitu- 
atiou forced the minillers upon many arbitrary mea- 
I’ures : The houiehold itfelf could not be fupported 
without Ilretching to the utmofi: the right of purvey-, 
ance, and rendering it a kind of imivcrfal robbery 
upon the people: The public clamour role high 
upon this ocrafion, and no one had the equity to 
make allowance for the necellity of the king’s fitu- 
ation. Suffolk onre become odious, bore the blame 
of the whole ; and every grievance, in every part of 
the adniiniftration, was univerfally imputed to his 
tyranny and injuftice. 

T«is nobleman, fenfible of the public hatred 
under which he lubuured, and fore-feeing an attack 
from the commons, endeavoured to overawe his 
enemies by boldly prefeming himfelf to the charge^- 
and by inliflifjg upon his own innocence, and ecenr' 
upon his merits, and thofe of his family, in the ' 
public ftrvice. He role in the houfe of peers ; 
took notice of the clamours propagated agaiiilt him J 
and complained, that after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four, campaigns ; after living abroad feven- 
leen years without once returning to bis native 
country, i after lofing a father and tbi-ee brothers in 
the wars with France ; after being himfelf a pri*- 
foiicr, and purchafuig his liberty by a great ranfom j 
it fhoukl yet be AifpeSed, that he bad been de- 
bauched from bis. allegiance by that enemy whon> 
he had ever oppofed W'ith .fuch .zeal, anti fortitude^ 

< Cotton, p. <109. ^ ' 

and 
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and that Ife had betrayed his prince, who had re- c h a p. 
warded his fervices by the higheft honours and 
greatefl offices that it was in his power to confer'". 1450, 
This fpeech did not anfwer the purpofe intended. 

The commons, rather provoked at his cha;llenge, 
opened their charge againft him, and fent up to the 
peers an accufation of high treafon, divided into 
feveral articles. They infilled, that he had per- 
fuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to depofe the king, and to 
place on the throne his own fon, John de la Pole^ 
whom he intended to marry to Margaret, the only 
daughter of the late John duke of Somerfet, and to 
whom, he imagined, he would by that means acquire 
a title to the crown : That he had contributed to the 
releafe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes that that 
prince would affift king Charles in expelling the 
Englilh from France, and recovering full pofleflion 
of his kingdorn: That he had afterwards encou- 
raged that monarch to make open war on Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, and had promoted . his con* 
quells by betraying the fecrets of England, and 
obllruaing the fuccours intended to be lent to thofe 
provinces : And that he had, without any powers 
::^®mraiflion, promifed by treaty to cede the pro- 
vince of Maine to Charles of Anjou,- and bad ac- 
cordingly ceded it ; which proved in the iflue the 
chief caufe of the lofs of Normandy*. 

It is evident, from a review of thefe articles, that 
the commons adopted, without inquiry# all the po- 
pular clamours againft the duke of Sufibllc, and 
charged him with crimes, of which none but the 
vulgar could ferloufly believe him guilty. Nothing 
can be more, incredible, than, that a nobleman, fo 
little eminent by bis birth and charadler, could 
think of acquiring the crown to his family, and of 
depofing Hpny by foreign force, and,, together 

' Cotton, p. 641. '• Ibid', p. 643. Hall, fol. 157. Hcl- 

linglbed, p. 631. Grafton, p. 607. 
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® xjfi.**" Margaret, his patron, a prmSefs of fo 

much fpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to 
*45®' many noblemen in the houfe, who knew that he 
had intended to marry his fon to one of the co- 
heirs of the earl of Warwic, and was difappointed 
in his views only by the death of that lady : And 
he obferved, that Margaret of Soraerfet could bring 
to her hufband no title to the crown ; becaufe (he 
herfelf was not fo much as comprehended in the 
entail fettled by aft of Parliament. It is eafy to 
account for the lofs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the fituation of affaiis in the two kingdoms, 
without fuppoling any treachery in the Englifh mt- 
nifters j and it may lafciy be affirmed, that greater 
vigour was requifite to defend thefe provinces from 
the arms of Charles VIL than to conquer them at 
firft from his predeceflbr. It could never be the 
intercfl of any Englifli minifter to betray and aban- 
don fuch acquilitions; much lefs of, one who was 
fo well ellabliflied in his inafter’s favour, who en- 
joyed fuch high honours and ample poffelEons in 
his own country, who had nothing to dread but the 
cffefts of popular hatred, and who could never 
think, without the moll extreme reluftance, of be- 
coming a fugitive and exile in a foreign land. Tter* 
only article which carries any face of probability, is 
his engagement for the delivery of Maine to the 
queen’s uncle ; But Suffolk maintained, with great 
appearance of truth, that this meafure was ap- 
proved of by fe\ eral at the council table ' ; and it 
leen'is Isard to afcribe to it, as is done by the com- 
iitmis, the rubfequeut lofs of Normandy, and ex- 
pullioa of the Englifli. Norinamiy lay open on 
every fide to the invalion of the French : Maine, 
an iiilaiid province, ihufl loon after have fallen with- 
out any attack: Atid as the Englifh^ poffeffed in 
other pans more fottrelfes than they.cOj^ld garrilbn 

'Cotton, p. 643. 
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or provide for, it feemed no bad policy to contraft 
their force, and to render the defence prafticable, 
by reducing it within a narrower conipafs. 

The commons were probably fenfible that this 
charge of treafon agaitift Suffolk would not bear a 
ftriO. Icrutiny ; and they therefore, foon after, fent up 
againft him a new charge of mifdemeanors, which 
they alfo divided into feveral articles, They af- 
firmed, among other imputations, that he had pro- 
cured eicorbilant grants from the crown, had em- 
bezzled the public money, had conferred offices on 
improper perfons, had perverted juftice by maintain- 
ing iniijuitous caufes, and had procured pardons 
for notorious offenders". The articles are moftly 
general } but are not improbable : And as Suffolk 
feems to have been a bad man and a bad minifter, 
it will not be lafli in us to think that he was guilty, 
and that many of thefe articles could have been 
proved againll him. The court v/as alarmed at the 
profecution of a favourite rainifter, who lay under 
fuch a load of popular prejudices ; and an expedient 
was fallen upon to fave him from prefent ruin. The 
king fummoned all the lords, fpirituai and temporal, 
to his apartment : The prifoner was produced be- 
^ them, and aflced what he could fay in his own 
defence? He denied the charge i but fubmitted to 
the king’s mercy : Henry espreffed himfclf not fa- 
tisfied with regard to the firft impcachntent for 
treafon ; but in conlitleration of the lecond, for 
mildemeauors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk’s own fubmiflion, not by any judicial authority, 
he baniihed him the kingdom during five years. 
The lords reiMined fileiit; but as foon as they re- 
turned to their own houfe, they entered a pioteft, 
that this fentence fhould nowife infringe their pri- 
vileges j and that, if Suffolk had infilled upon his 
right, and 3 ad not voluntarily fubmitted to the 
^ •> 

” CotttM, p. 643. 
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c H^A p. Icing’s commands,' he was entitled to a trial by hiS 
^ peers in parliament. 

I 4 SO. It was eal'y to fee, that thefe irregular proceed- 
ings were meant to favour SuiFolk, and that, as he 
ftill poffeffed the queen’s confidence, he would, on > 
the firft favourable opportunity, be reftored to his 
country, and be rdnftated in his former power 
and credit. A captain of a veffel was therefore em- 
ployed by his enemies to intercept him in his paffage 
and death, to France ; He was feized near Dover j his head 
flrnck off on the fide of a long boat ; and his body 
thrown into the fea'*'. No inquiry was made after 
the aftors and accomplices in tliis atrocious deed of 
violence. 

The duke of Somerfet fucceeded to SulFolk?s 
power in the minillry, and credit with the queen j 
and as he was the perfon under whofe government 
the French provinces had been loft, the public, who 
always judge by the event, foon made him equally 
the objeft of their animofity and hatred. The duke 
of York was abfent in Ireland during all thefe tranf* 
aftions; and however it might be fufpefted that 
his partifans had excited and fupported the prqfe* 
cution againft Suffolk, no immediate ground, of 
complaint could, on that account, lie againff -hia?^ 
But there happened foon after, an incident which 
Toufed the jealoufy of the court, and difeovered to- 
them the extreme danger to which they were ex- 
pofed from the pretenfions of that popular prince. 

The humours of the people, fet afloat by the 
• parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo 
great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various 
commotions, which were foon fuppreffed ; but there 
arofe one in Kent, which was attended- with more 
ti«m. dangerous cpafcquences. A roan of low condition, 
one Jpbii: Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been 

* -r . ' ' ' - ■ ^ 
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obliged to fly info France for crimeSj obferved, on c h a p. 
his return to England, the difcontents of the peo-, , 
pie; and he laid on them the foundation of pro- 1450. 
jefts which were at firft crowned with furprifing 
fuccefs. He took the name of John Mortimer ; 
intending, as is fuppofed, to pafs himfelf for a fon 
of that fir John Mortimer who had been fentenced- 
to death by parliament, and executed, in the be- 
ginning of this reign, without any trial or evidence^ 
merely upon an indi£tment of high treafon given in 
againft him\ On the firft mention of that popu- 
lar name, the common people of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s ftandard, and 
he excited their zeal by publifliing fcomplaints 
againft the numerous abufes in governtiient, and 
demanding a redrefs of grievances. The court, 
not yet fully fenfible of the danger, fent a ftnall 
force againft the rioters, under the command of 
fir Humphry Stafford, who .was defeated and flain 
in an aftion near Sevenoke and Cade, advan- 
cing with his followers towards London, encamped 
qn Blackheath. Though elated by his viftory, he 
ftill maintained the appearance of moderation; and 
fending to the dourt a plaufible lift of grievances 
-Irepromifed, that when thefe fliould be redreffed, 
and when lord Say the . treafurer and Cromer 
fheriffof Kent, fliould be punifhed for their- mak 
yerfations, he would immediately lay down his 
arms. The council, who qbferved that nobody, 
was willing to fight againft men fo reafonable in 

' * Stowe, p. 346. Cotton, p. 564. This author admires that' 
fuch a piece of injiuftice iliould have been committed in peaceable 
times : He miglu iiave added, and by fuch virtuous p'rinqea as' 

Bedford and Glocefter. But it is to be prefumed that Mnrtw 
fiKC was guilty ; though his condemnation was highly irregular 
shd illegal. The people had at this'time a very feeble fenfe of 
law and a co^litut'ion ; and . power was very iraperfeffly; rc* 

Drained by diefe limits. When the proceedings of a parlia- 
ment were fd'in'egular, ' 5 t is eafy to imagine that ihpfe of a king 
would be more fo. . ^ Siall, fob 159, Hollinglhed, p, 634* 

? Stowe, p. 388, 389.' Hellingihed, p. 633. . ' " , . , , 
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« K A p. their pvetenfions, carried the king, for prefent fafe- 
. ty, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 

1450. its gates to Cade, who maintained, during fome 
time, great order and difcipline among his follow- 
ers. He always led them into the fields during the 
night-time; and publi/lted fevere edifts againft 
plunder and violence of every kind : But being 
obliged, in order to gratify their malevolence againlt 
Say and Cromer,' to put thefe men to death with- 
out a legal trial ■*, he found that,' after the commif- 
fion of tliis crime, he was no longer mafter of their 
riotous difpofuion, and that all his orders Were ne- 
gled^d''. They broke into a rich houfc, which 
they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this 
aft of violence, fliut their gates againft them ; and 
being' feconded by a detachment of foldiers fent 
them by lord Scales, governor of the Tower, they 
repulfed the rebels ' with great daughter The 
Kentifhmen were fo difeouraged by the blow, that, 
upon receiving a general pardon from the primate, 
then chancellor, they retreated towards Rochefter, 
and there difperfed. The pardon was foon after 
annulled, as extorted by violence : A price was fet 
on Cadets head who was killed bygone Iden, ai. 
gentlemen of Suffex ; and maiiy of his foilowterS^ 
were capitally puniflied for their rebellion. . ' ' . 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of 
York had fecretly inftigated Cade to this attempt, in 
order to try, by that experiment,' the difp'oGtions of 
the people towards his title and family ' : And as; 
the event had fo far fuCcceded to his wilh, the 
ruling party had greater reafon than ever to appre- 
hend the future confequences of Ms preterifions. , 
At the fame time they heard that he intended to re- ’ 
turn from Ireland} and fearing that he meant to 
bring an armed force along with him, They iffued 

» pi-afton, p. 612. ■ I' Hnll, fol. iBo. ' Hil. Croylafld, 

eonjin. p. Siti., Rymer, vof, Xi.-p. 275. ® Cotton, 
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orders, in the king’s name, for oppofing him, ?nd chap. 
for debarring him entrance into England ^ But 
the duke refuted his enemies by coming attended 143a. 
with no more than his ordinary retinue : The pre- 
cautions of the minifters feived only tofhewhim 
their jealoufy and malignity againfl him : He was 
fenfible that his title, by being dangerous to the 
king, was alfo become dangerous to himfelf : He 
now faw the impoflibility of remaining in his pre- 
fent fituation, and the neceflity of proceeding for- 
Avard in fupport of his claim. His partifans, there- 
fore, were inllrufted to maintain, in all companies, 
his right by fucceffion, and by the eflablilhed laws 
and conftitution ot the kingdom : Thefe qneftions 
became every day more and more the fubjeft of 
converfation: I’lic minds of men were infenfibly 
lharpened againd each other by difputes, before 
they came to more dangerous extremities : And va- 
rious topics were pleaded in fuppori of the preten- 
fiops of each party. 

The paitifans of the houfe of Lancafter main- Theputie* 
tained, that though the elevation of Henry IV. 
might at firft be deemed fomewhat irregular, and 
could not be juftified by any of thofc principles on 
, lyhifh that prince chofe to reft his title, it was yet 
Tounded on general confent, was a national aft, and 
was derived from the voluntary approbation of a 
free people, who, bebg loofened from their alle- 
giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, 
were moved by gratitude, as well as by a fenfe of 
public intereft, to entruft the feeptre into the hands 
of their deliverer : That, even if that eftablifbnient 
were allowed to be at firft invalid, it had acquired 
folidity by time ; the only principle which ulti- 
mately gives authority to government, and removes 
thofe fcruples which the irregular fteps attending 
almoft all revolutions naturally excite in the minds 
1 

f StoTC, p. 394. 
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c Jf A p. of the people : That the right of fucce'ffion was a 
rtile admitted only for general good, and for the 
10O. maintenance of public order ; and could never be 
pleaded to the overthrow of national tranquillity, 
and the fubverfion of regular eftabliflimencs : That 
the principles of liberty, no lefs than the maxims 
of internal peace, , were injured by thefe pretenfions 
of the houfe of York; and if fo many reiterated 
afts of the legiflature, by which the crown was en.. 
tailed on the prefent family, were now invalidated, 
the Englilh muft be confidered, not as a free peo- 
ple, who cduld difpdfe of their own government, 
but as' a troop of flaves, who were implicitly tranf- 
mitted by fucceffibn from one mailer to another ; 
That the nation was bound to allegiance under the 
houfe of Lancaller by moral, no lefs than by polith 
cal duty ; and were they to infringe thofe numerous 
-oaths of fealty which- they had fworn to Henry and 
•hifi predecellors, they would thenceforth be thrown 
loofe from all principles, and it would be found 
dilEcuU ever after to fix and reftrain them : That 
the duke of York himfelf had frequently done hb- 
• snage to the king as his lawful fovereign, and had 
thereby, in the moft folemn manneh, made an in'- 
direCl -renunciation of thofe claims with which 
now dares todlfturb the tranquillity of the public: 
That, even though -the violation of the rights of 
■blood, made on the depofitlon. of Richard,, was per*, 
haps rafli and -imprudent, it was'too late- to remedy 
the mifchief ; the danger of -a difputed fucceflion 
could no longer be obviated; the people, accuftom- 
ed toa government, 'tvhicb; in the hands of the late 
' ‘ -king, had been fo glorious, and in 'that ofihis pi'e-^ 
dectflbr fo prudent and falutary,- Would fill! afcribe 
a right to it ; by caufiiig multiplied difordbrs, and 
by fliedding an inundation of blood, the advantage 
would only be obtained of exchanging One pi’etender 
tor another; and the houfe of York itfelf, if elta- 
bUlhed on the throne, woulUsoh thefirftopportunity, 

'be 
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beejipofed to thofc revolutions wliich tlie giddy fpl- c h A t». 
rit excited in the people gave fo much reafon to . 
apprehend ; And that though the prefent king en- ,450. 
joyed not the ihining talents which had appeared in 
his father and grandfather, he might Hill have a fon 
who (hould be "endowed w'ith them ; he is himfelf 
eminent for the moft harmlefs and inofFenfive man- 


ners 5 and if aflive princes were dethroned on pre- 
tence of tyranny, and indolent ones on the plea of 
incapacity, there would thenceforth remain, in the 
conftitution, no eftablilhed rule of obedience to any 
fovereign. 

These flrong topics, in favour of the houfe .of 
Lancaher, were oppofed by arguments no lefs con- 
vincing on the fide of the houfe of York. The 
partifans of this latter family afferted, that the main- 
tenance of order in the fucceflion of princes, far 
from doing injury to the people, or invalidating 
their fundamental title to good government, was 
eftablifhed only for the purpofes of government, 
and ferved to. prevent thole numberlefs confufions 
*hich mud: enfue, if no rule were followed but the 
uncertain and difputed views of prelent convenience 
and advantage ; That the fame maxims which en- 
'ferch public peace, were alfo falutary to national 
liberty ; the privileges of the people could only be 
maintained by the obl'ervance of laws ; and if no 
account were made of the rights of the fovereign, it 
could lefs be expetled that any regard would be 
paid to the property and freedom of the fubjeft ; 
That it was never too hue to con eft any pernicious 
precedent ; an urijuft eUablilhment, the ion^er it 
flood,- acquired ’iJ'ie greater fanclion and validity j 
it could with more appearance of reafon, be plead- 
ed as an authority for a like injullice ; and the 
maintenance ol it, inltcad of favouring public tran- 
quillity, tended to disjoint every principle by which 
human fociety was fupjiorted : That ufurpers would 
be happy, if their prefent pofll-ffion of-powen or 

VoE. m. O their 
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c H A p. tlieir contiiiaance for a few years, coiild cofivert 
them into le^al piinees; but nothing ■w'-ould be 
1450. more miferable than the people, if all reflraints on 
violence and ambition were thus removed, and a 
full fcope given to the attempts of every turbulent 
innovator : That lime, indeed, might beftow foil- 
dity oh a government whofe firft' foundations were 
the moft infirm ; but it required both a long conrfe 
of time to produce this effeft, and the total extinc- 
tion of thofe. claimants, whofe title was built on the 
original principles, of the conftitution : That the 
■ depofitioh of, Richard IJ. and the advancerhent of 
Henry IV. were not deliberate national- afts, but 
the refult of the. levity and violence of the people, 
and proceeded from thofe very defefls in human 
nature, which the eflablilhment of political' fociety, 
and, of an order in fucceflion, was calculated ro pre- 
vent ; -That the fubfeqnent entails of the crown 
■were a continuance of the fame violence and ufurp- 
ation they were not ratified by the legiflature, fince 
' theconfent of the rightful king was ftill wanting ; 
and the acquiefcence, firft of the family of Morti- 
liter, then- of the family of York, , proceeded from 
prefeat 'neceffity, and implied no renunciation of 
their pretenfions : That the refloration of the UxivT 
order of fucceffiou could not be confidered as a 
change which familiarifed the people to revoln- 
tions ; but as the correflion of a former abufe, which 
had itfelf encouraged the giddy fpirit of innova- 
tions, rebellion, and difobedience ; And that,- as the 
original title of Lancafter' flood only in theperfon 
of Henry IV. oii prefent convenience, even this 
principle, unjuftifiable as it was, when not- fuppon- 
cd by,laws, a;dtl warranted by the conftitution, had 
now entirely gene over to the other fide j tior was 
there any coinpajifon between a- prince utterly un- 
able to fway the -keptre, and blindly -.governed by 
corrupt ininiiters, or by an" imperious queen, en- 
ijaged in foreign and hoftile interefls- j and a prince 
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of mature years, of approved wlfdoin and expe- c ri a p. 
rience, a native of England, the lineal heir of the . j 
crown, who, by his reftoratioh, would replace every ,4jo» 
thing on ancient foundations. 

So many plaufible arguments could be urged on 
both fides of this interefting quellion, that the peo- 
ple were extremely divided in their fentiments ; and 
though the noblemen of greateft power and influ- 
ence feem to have efpoufed the party of York, the , 
oppofite caufe had the advantage of being fupport- 
ed by the prefent laws, and by the immediate pof- 
feffion of royal authority. There were alfo many 
great, noblemen in the Lancaftrian party, who ba- 
lanced the power of their antagonifts, and kept the 
nation in fufpenfe between them. The earl of 
Northumberland adhered to the prefent govern- 
ment ; The earl of Weftnioreland, in fpite of his 
connexions with the duke of York, and with the 
family of Nevil of which he was the head, was 
brought over to the fame party ; and the whole 
north of England, the moft warlike part of the 
kingdom, was, by. means of thefe two potent noble- 
men, warmly engaged in the interefts of Lancafter. 

Edmund Beaufort, duke of Soraerfet, and his bro- 
Kenry, wei:e great fupports of that caufe ; as 
were alfo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Stafford 
duke of Buckingham, the earl , of Shrewfburyj the 
lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other 
nublemen. 

.WHrLE the kingdom was in this fituation,, it 
might naturally be expeSed that fo many turbulent 
barons, poffeffed of fo much independeiit authority, 
would imraediatSIy have flown to arms, and have 
decided the quarrel, after their uPial manner, by 
war and battle, under the ftattdards of the contend- 
ing princes. But there (till were raany.caufes which 
retarded thei^ defperate extremities, and made a 
long train of fadion,’ intrigue, and cabal, precede . 
the mttitary operations, ^iy the gradual progrtfs of 
■ Oa , .arts 
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arts in England, as well as in other parts of Eu. 
rope, the people were now become of fome impprt. 

*450- ance; laws were beginning to be refpedted by' 
them •, and it was requifite, by various pretences, 
previoufly to reconcile their minds to the overthrow 
of fuch an ancient eftablifliment as that of the houfe 
of Lancafter, ere their concurrence could reafon- 
ably be expected. The duke of York himfelf, the 
new claimant, was of a moderate and cautious cha- 
rafler, an enemy to violence, and difpofed to tnift 
rather to time and policy, than to fanguinary mea- 
furcs, for the fuccefs of his pretenfions. The very 
imbecility itlelf of Henry, tended to keep the fae- 
tions in fulpenfe, and make them ftand long in awe 
of each other ; It rendered the Lancaftrian party 
unable to ftrike any violent blow againft their ene- 
mies j it encouraged the Yorkifts to hope, that, 
after banilhing the king’s niinifters, and getting pof. 
feffion of his perfon, they might gradually under, 
mine his authority, and be able, without the peril- 
■ ous expedient of a civil war, to change the fuccef- 
fibn by parliamentary and legal authority. 

' The difpofitions which appeared in a parliament 
1451. aflembled foon after the arrival of the duks of York 
Sfh Nov, Ireland, favoured thefe expeftations of hls'pdli 

tifans, and both difeoveted an unufual boldnefs in 
the commons, and were a proof of the general dif- 
contents which prevailed againft the adminiftration. 
'I’hc lower houfe, without any previous enquiry or 
examination, without alleging any other ground-of 
coniplaint than comnam fame, ventured to' prefent 
a petition againft the diike of Sonierfet, the diichefs 
of Sulf. Ik, the btihqp vof Chefter, fir John 'Sutton, 
lord Dudley, laul feveral others of inferior rank; 
and they prayetl the Hng to remove' them for ever 
irem his perihn and epuAfiils, 'and t<\prohibit them 
from approaching vvithin twelve iiiilei^of the court". 

« 

' s.FajL'MacBtBry Hiftory, vol, ». p. 363. ‘ 

'This 
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This was a violent attaclc, fomewhat arbitrary, and 
fupported but by few precedents, againft the mi- 
niftry ; yet tlie king durfl: not openly oppofe it ; He 
replied,, that, except the lords, he would banilh all 
the others from court during a year, unlefs he 
iliould have occafion for their fervice in fuppreffing 
any rebellion. At the lame time he rejefted a bill 
which had pafled both houfes, for attainting the late 
duke of Suffolk, and wiiich, infevera! of its daufes, 
difeovereda very general prejudice againft the mea- 
fures of the court. 

The duke of York, trufting to thefc fymptoms, 
raifed an army of lo.ooo men, with which he 
inarched towards London ; demanding a reforma- 
tion of the government, and the removal of the 
duke of Somerfet from all power and authority'’.. 
He unexpeftedly found the gates of the dty Ihut 
againft .him ; and on his retreating into Kent, he 
was followed by the king at - the head of a fuperior 
army ; in which feveral of Richard’s friends, parti- 
cularly Salilbury and Warwic, appeared ; probably 
with a view of mediating between the parties, and 
of feconding, on occafion, the duke of York’s pre- 
tenfions. A parley enfued ; Richard ftill infilled 
jw»an,tbe removal of Somerfet, and his fubmitting 
to a trial in parliament : The court pretended to 
comply with his demand j and that nobleman was 
put in arreft ; The duke of York vi-as then per- 
fuaded to pay his refpecls to the king in his tent;, 
and, on repealing his charge againll the duke or 
Somerfet, he was lurprifed to fee that minifter ftep 
from behind the curtain, and offer to maintain his 
imiocencc. Richard now found that he had been 
betiayed ; that he was in the hands of his enemies; 
and that it was become neceffary, for his own fale- 
■ty, to lower his pretenfions. No violence, however, 
.was attempted? againft him : The nation was not in 

‘‘ StowS, p. 594. 
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a difpofition to beat the cleftrudlion of fo .popular a 
prince : He had many friends in Ilenty’s camp : 
And his fon, who was not In the power of the court, 
might ftill be able to revenge his death on all his 
enemies : He was therefore difmiffed j and he re- 
tired to his feat of Wigmore on the borders of 
Wales *. 

While the duke of York lived in this re- 
treat, there happened a,n incident, which, by en- 
creafing the public difcontents, proved favourable 
to his pretenfions. Several Gafcon lords, affeftion- 
ate to the Englifli government, and difgulled at the 
new dominion of the French, came to London, and 
offered to return to their allegiance under Henry'', 
The earl of Shrewfbury, with a body of 8000 men, 
was fent over to fupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
its gates to him ; He made himfelf mailer of Fron. 
fac, Caftillon, and feme other places : Affairs be- 
gan to wear a favourable afpeft : But, as Charles 
haftened to refift this dangerous invafion, the for- 
tunes of the Englilh were foon reverfed ; Shrewl- 
bury, a venerable warrior, above fourfeore years of 
age, fell in battle ; his, conquefts were loft ; Bour- 
deaux was again obliged- to fubmit to the French 
king' ; and all hopes of recovering the provinc-a^af 
.Gafeony were for ever extinguifiied. 

Though the Engllilr might deem themfelves 
happy to be fairly rid of diftant dominions which 
were of no ufe to them, and which they never could 
defend againft the growing power of France, they' 
expreffed great difeontent on the occafion j and they 
threw all the blame on the miniftry, who had not 
been able to effeQ: impoflibilities. ' While they were 
in this difpofition, the queen^s delivery of a fon, 
who received the name of Edward, was deemed no 
joyful incident ; and as it removed all hopes of the 


* Grafton, p, fiso. 

' Polyd. Virj, p. 501- 


■ Hollingflied, p« 640. 
Grafton, p. 623. 
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peaceable fucceflion of the duke of York, who was c h^a p. 
other wife, in the right of his father, and by the laws ^ ,,-.^. 1 ..,^ 
enafled fince the acceflion of the houfe of Lancaf- s*. 
ter, next heir to the crown,. it had rather a tendency 
to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But thu , 
duke was incapable of violent counfels ; and even 
when no vifiblc obftacle lay between him and the 
throne, he was prevented by his own fcruples from 
mounting it. Henry, always unfit to exercife the 
government, fell at this time into a diftemper, 
which fo far encreafed his natural imbecility, that 
it rendered him incapable of maintaining- even the 
appearance of royalty. The queen and the council, 
deditute of this fupport, found themfelves unable to 
refifli the York party ; and they were obliged to 
yield to the torrent. They fent Somerfet to the 
Tiiwer ; and appointed Richard lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with powers to open and hold a fefTion of 
parliament That afiernbly allb, taking into con- 
fideration the ftate of the kingdom, created him 
proteftor during pleafure. Men who thus entnifled 
lovereign authority to one that had Aich evident 
and ftrong pretenfions to the crown, were not furely 
averfe to his taking immediate and full polTeffion of 
it-*- Yet the duke, inftead of pulliing thent to make 
farther conceflions, appeared fomewhat timid and 
irrelblute, even in receiving tlie power which was 
tendered to him. He defired that it might be re- 
corded in parliament, that this authority was con- 
ferred on him from their own free uiotion, without 
any applicalion on his part : He exprefled his hope.s 
that they would aflilt him in the exercife of it : He 
made it a condition of hi.s acceptance, that the other 
lords, who were appointed, to be of his council, 
fliould alfo accept of the truft, and lliould exercife 
k : iind he required that pll ihe powers of his ofiice 
Ihould be fp^ified and defined by ad of parliament. 

I I 
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c H A p. This moderation of Richard was certainly very un* 
^1' . ufuai and very amiable ; yet w'as it attended with 
1454. bad confcqucnces ia the prefent juiidure, and, by 
giving lime to the animofitics of faction to rife and 
ihrment, it proved the fource of all thofe furious 
wars and commotions which enfued. 

The enemies of the duke of York foon found it 
hitltfeir power to make advantage of his exceffive 
caution. Henry, being fo far recovered from his 
difl’emper as to carry the appearance of exercifmg 
the royal power j they moved him to relume his au. 
thorily, to' aimul the protceforfhip of the duke, to 
3455. releafe Sornerfet from the Tower ", and to commit 
the adeniniftration into the hands of that nobleman. 
Richard, fenfible of the dangers which might attend 
his former acceptance'of the parliamentary commif- 
fion, fliould he fubniit to the annulling of it, levied 
an army ; but ftill without advancing any preten.. 
ftonstothe crown. He com plained ordy of the king’s 
miniflerg, and demanded a reformation of the go- 
rim I, , Idle vernment. A battle v/as fought at St. Albans, in 
bw,'" the Yorkifls were fuperior, and without fuf- 

azd May. feting any material lofs, flew about 5000 of their 
enemies ; among whom were the duke of Sornerfet, 
the eail of Northumberland, the earl of StalTordy- 
eldelt fon of tbeduke,of Buckingham, lord Clifford, 
and many other pesfons of diilinction'’. The king 
himfelf fell into the hands of the duke of York, who 
treated him with great repecl a.ad tendernefs : He 
was only obliged (whicls he regatded as no hardlliip) 
to commit the whole authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival. 

This v/as the firft blood fpilc in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not fmifiied in lets than a coarle of thirty 
years, which was fignaliired by twelve pitched bat- 
tles, \/hich opened a feene of extraordinary fierce- 

'• ityrrsi r, vul. si. p. 561. p. 642. Graftoi), 

I', i,zb, ® Snare, p. 300 . ' HjU'ajmed, p, 645. 
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liels and cruelty, is computed to have coll the lives c h a p. 
of eighty princes of the blood, and almofi: entirely 
annihilated the ancient nobility of England. Tlie i-h,-. 
Ihong attachments which at that time, men of the 
fame kindred bore to each other, and the vitidifliive 
fpirit, which was confidercd as a point of Isonour, 
rendered the great frjmilies implacable in their re- 
fentments, and every moment widened the breach 
between the parties. Yet aflVirs did not immedi- 
ately proceed to the iaft exfromiues: "i 'he nation 
was kept forae time in fufpenl'e ; The vigour and 
fpirit of queen Margaret, lupportiiig her hiiall 
pow'er, ftill proved a balance to the great authority 
of Richard, which was checked by his irrtfolute 
temper. A parliament, which was loon after all'em- 
bled, plainly dilcovered, by the contrariety of their 
proceedings, the contrariety of the motives by which 
they were actuated. They granted the Yorkills a 
general indemnity ; and tViey rellored the proteSior- 
lliip to the duke, who, in accepting it, Hill perfe- 
veredin all his former precautions : But at the faiiie 
time they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, 
and fixed the continuance of the protedlorlhip to 
the majority of his fon Edward, who was veiled 
with the ufual dignities of prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwal, and eai I of Cheller. The only decifive 
act, paired in this parliament, was a full refumption, 
of all the grants which had been made fince the 
- death of Henry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty. 

It was not found dilficult to wrell power from 
bands fo little tenacious as thofe of rhe duke of 
York. Marga\et, availing berfelf of that prince’s 
abfence, produced her hufband before the houfe of 
lords j and, as his Hate of health permitted him at 
that time to atl his part with fome tolerable de- 
cency, he declared his intentions of reiuiuing the 
government, and of butting an cud to Richard’s atu 

thority, 
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c H A p. thority. This meafure being unexpefted, was not 
^ . oppofed by the contrary party : The houfe of lords, 

1456. who were many of them difgufted with the late aft 
of refmnption, aflented to Henry’s propofal : And 
the king was declared to be reinftated in fovereign 
authority. Even the duke of York acquiefced in 
this irregular aft of the' peers; and no difturbance 
enfued. But that prince’s claim to the crown was 
too well known, and the fteps which he had taken 
to promote it, were too evident ever to aljowfin- 
cere truft and confidence to have place between the 


parties. The court retired to Coventry, and in^ 
vited the duke of York and the earls of Salifbury 
and Warwic to attend the king’s perfon. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that 
defigns were formed againfl; their liberties and lives. 
They immediately fepavated themfelves : Richard 
withdrew to his cattle of Wigmore ; Salilbury to 
Middleham in Yorkfiare: And Warwic to his 


government of Calais, which had been committed 
to him after the battle of St. Albans, and which, a's 
it gave him the command of the only regular mili- 
tary force maintained by England, was of the uf- 
moll importance in the prefent junfture. Still, men 
of peaceable difpofitions, and among the reft, 
Bourchier, archbilhop of Canterbury, thought, it 
not too late to interpofe with their good offices, in 
order to prevent that effufion of blood witk which 
the kingdom was threatened ; and the awe ia which 
each par ty flood of the other, rendered the media* 
tion for fome time fuccefsful. It was agreed that 
all the great leaders on both fides Ihould meet in 
*455. London, and be folemnly reconciled. The duke 
of York and his partifans cams thither with nu- 
merous retinues, and took up their quarters near 
each other for mutual fecurity. The leaders of the 
Lancaftriari party ufed the lame precad^ion. The 
mayor, at the head of 5000 'men, ,kept ' a ftrift 
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■watch night and day ; ’and was extremely vigilant chap. 
in muintainiug peace between them'’. Terms were . . 

adjufted, wiiidr removed not the ground of differ- 
ence. An outward reconciliation only was pro- 
cui'fd: And in order to notify this accord to the 
whole ptoplcj :i folcmn proceffion to St. Paul’s 
was appointed, where the duke of York led queen. 
Margaret, and a leader of one party marched hand 
in hand -with a leader of the oppofiie. The lefs real 
cordiality prevailed, the more ■were the exterior de- 
monfiiaiions of amity redoubled. But it was evi- 
dent, that a conteft for a crown could net thus be 
peaceably accommodated ; that each party watched 
only for an opportunity of fubverting the other j 
and that much blood mufl yet be fpilt, ere the na- 
tion could be relhored to perfect tranquillity, or 
eujoy a fettled and eflablifhtd government. 

the fmalleft accident, without any formed ’4^9* ' 
defign, was fu/ficient, in the prefent difpofition of 
men’s minds, to diflblve the Teeming harmony 
between the parties ; and had the Intentions of the 
leaders been ever fo amicable, they would have 
found it difficult to reftrain the anlmofity of their 
followers. One of the king’s retinue infulted one 
of the earl of Warwic’s ; Their companions on both 
fides took part in the quarrel : A fierce combat en- 
fued : The earl apprehended his life to be aimed at : 

He fled to his government of Calais ; and both 
parties in every county of England, openly made 
preparations for deciding the contefb by war and 
arms. 

TiiE earl of Salifbury, marching to join the duke Battle of 
of York, was overtaken at Blore- heath, on the 
borders of Staflbrdfhire, by lord Audley, who com- /^asept- 
manded much fuperior forces j and a fmall rivulet 

PFrtbian j?hron. anno 1458. The author fays, that feme 
lotds’ buiugnt 900 retaiuors, lome Ooo, none kls tlian 4CO. 
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c M A p. With fteep banks ran between the armies. Salifbury 
here fupplied his defefl in numbers by ftratagem ; a 
lefinemenr, of which there occur few inftances in 
the Englifli civil wars, where a headlong courage, 
more chan military conduct, is commonly to be re- 
marked. He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley 
to follow him with precipitation : But when the 
van of the royal army had patted the brook, Sa« 
liflnny fuddenly fumed upon them ; and partly by 
the fur j- rife, partly by the divifion, of the enemies’ 
forces, put this body to rout : Tlie example of 
flight was followed by the reft of the army : And 
Saiiftmry, obtaining a complete victory, reached the 
general rendezvous of the Yorkifts at Ludlow ’. 

Ti-iii earl of Warwic brought over to this ren- 
dezvous a choice body of veterans from Calais, on 
“■ ^vhom it was thought the fortune of the war would 
much depend ; but this reinforcement occafioned, 
in the iflue, the immediate ruin of the duke of 
York’s party. When the royal array approached, 
and a general a6:ion was every hour expefted, Sir 
Andrew Trollop, who commanded the veterans, 
deferted to the king in the night-time ; and the 
Yorkifts were fo difraayed at this inftance of trea- 
chery, which made every man fufpicious of bis 
fellow, that they feparated next day without ftrik- 
ing a ftroke ' : The duke fled to Ireland : The 
earl of Warwic, attended by many of the other 
leaders, efcaped to Calais ; where his great popu- 
larity among all orders of men, particularly among 
the military, loon drew to him partifans, and ren- 
dered his power very formidable. The friends of 
the houle of York, in England, kept themfelves 
every where in veadinel’s to rife on the firft fum- 
inons from their leaders. 

J'fSo. AF’i'iiR meeting with fome fuccefles at fea, War- 
wic lauded in Kent, with the earl of SaKfhury, and 

s floiliapifiKd, p. 649, Gvaftoi)> p- 936, * Hollingfliecl, 
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^he earl of Marche, eldeft fon of the duke of York ; chap. 
and being met by the primate, by lord Cobhain, ,, 

and other perfons of diftinclion, he marched, amidfl: 
the acclamations of the people, to London. The 
city immediately opened its gates to him 5 and his 
troops encreafing on every day’s march, he foon 
found himfelf in a condition to face the royal army, 
which haftened from Coventry to attack him. The of 
battle was fought at Northampton; and was foon 
decided againil; theroyalifls by the infidelity of lord lotii July. 
Grey of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry’s van# 
deferted to the enemy during the heat of adtion, 
and fpread a confternation through the troops. The 
duke of Buckingham, the ear! of Shrewfbury, the 
lords Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir William 
Lucie, were killed in the adlion or purfuit : The ^ 
flaughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobility ; the 
common people were fpared by orders of the earls 
of Warwic and Marche’. I-Ienry himfelf, that 
empty lhadow of a king, was again taken prifoner ; 
and as the innocence and fimplicity of his raanner.s, 
which bore the appearance of fandlity, had pro- 
cured him the tender regard of the people % the earl 
of Warwic and the other leaders took care to dif- 
tinguifli therafelves by their refpedtfui demeanour 
towards hkn, 

A PARiiAMEKT was fumtuoned in the king’s Aparifa- 
narae, and met at Weftminfter, where the duke 
foon after appeared from Ireland. This prince had 
never hitherto advanced openly any claim to the 
crown ; ' He had only complained of ill minitter.';, 
and demanded a red refs of grievances : And even, 
in the prefent' crifis, when t.he parliament was fur- 
rounded by his victorious army, he flrewed (uch a 
regard to law and liberty, as is unufual duri.'^g the 
prevalence of a party in any civil diifeuiions ; and 
was ftill id's to be expeded in thofe violent and li- 

’ Stowe, p, 409. ' Hall, foL 169. Grafton, p. 19?. , 
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c P centiolis times. He advanced towards the throndi } 
^nd being met by the archbifliop of Canterbury, 
1460. who afked him, whether he had yet paid his refpefta 
to the king ? he replied, that he knew of none to 
whom he owed that title. He then ftood near the 
throne % and addreiEng himfelfso fhe houfe of 
peers, he gave them a deduftion of his title by 
defcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houfe 
of Larlcafter had paved their way to fover.eign 
power, infifted on the calamities which had attended 
the government of Henry, exhorted them to re* 
turn into the right path, by doing juftice to the 
lineal fucceflbr, and thus pleaded his caufe before 
them as his natural and legal Judges'^. This cool 
and moderate manner of demanding a crown, inti- 
midated his friends and encouraged his enemies ; 
The lords remained in fufpenfe * •, and no one ven- 
tured to utter a word on the occafioh. Richard, 
who had probably expefled that the peers would 
have invited him to place himfelf on the throne, 
was much difappointed at their filence ; but defiling 
them to refletl on what he had propofed to , them, 
he departed the houfe. The peers took the matter 
into confideration, with as much tranquillity as if 
it had been a common fubjeft of debate : They de- 
fired the afiiflance of fome confiderable members 
among the commons in their deliberations : They 
heard, in f'everal fucceffive days, the reafons alleged 
for the duke of York: They even ventured topro- 
pofe objeQions to his claim, founded on former en- 
tails of the crown, and on the oaths of fealty fworn 
to the houfe of Lancafter ; They alfo obferved, 
that, as Richard had all along borne the arms of 
York, not thofc of Clarence, he could not claim as 
fuccelibr to the latter family ; And after receiving 
anfwers to thefe ohjcflions, derived fiom the vio- 
lence and power by which the houfe &f Lancalter 

® p. t>j5. CoUf;ii, jj. 6 ( 35 ' Grafton, p. 643. 
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fupporteJ their prefent poffeffion of the crown, they chap. 
proceeded to give a decifion. Their fentcnce was . 

calculated, as far as poflible, to pleafe both parties ; 1,160. 

They declared the title of the duke of York to be 
certain and indefeafible ; but in conlideration that 
Henry Jiad enjoyed the crown, without difpute or 
controverfy, during the courfe of thirty-eight years, 
they determined, that he Ihould continue to poflefs 
the title ajud dignity during the remainder of his 
life; that the adiiiinillracion of the government, 
meanwhile, fliould remain with Richard ; that he 
Ihould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of 
the monarchy ; that every one fhould fwcar to main- 
tain hib lucceflion, and it Ihould be treafon to at- 
tempt his life ; and that all former Ibttlements of 
the crown, in this and the two laft reigns, fliould 
be abrogated and refeinded''. The duke acquiefeed 
in this decifion ; Henry himfelf, being a prifouer, 
could not oppofe it ; Even if he had enjoyed his li- 
berty, he would not probably have felt any violent 
reludtance againfl it : And the aft thus palled with 
the unanimous confent of the whole legiflative body. 

Though the mildnefs of this compromife is chiefly 
to be alcribed to the moderaiion of the duke of 
York, it io impolTible not to obferve in ihofe tranf- 
aftions vifible marks of a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament, 
than has appeared in any former period of Etiglilh 
hiftory. 

Ir is probable that the duke, without employ- 
ing either menaces or violence, could have ob- 
tained from the commons a Icttlement more con- 
liftent and uniform : But as many, if not all the 
members of the upper houfe ha I received grants, 
concelhoabj 01 dignities, during tl.e laft: fixty years, 
when the houfe tjf Lancaller was poflelfed of tlie 
goyernmeiK j they were afraid of invalidating their 

* Cotton, p. 63 'j. Grafton, p. ^47, 
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c i-i A p, own titles by tco fudden and violent an ovorthrot? 

^ of that family ; and in thus temporiling between 

■ »40c, the parties, they fixed the throne on a bafis upon 
which it could not pojdibly Hand. The duke, ap- 
prehending his chief danger to arife from the genius 
and fpirit of queen Margaret, fought a pretence for 
banilhing her the kingdom: He fent her, in the 
king’s name, a fummons to come immediately to 
London 5 intending, in caleof herdifobedience, to 
proceed to extremities againfe her. But the queen 
' needed not this menace to exrite her aSivity in de- 

fending the rights of her fiiinily. After the defcat at 
Northampton, fhe fled with her infant Ton to Dur- 
ham, thence to Scotland; but foon returning, fhe 
applied to the northern barons, and employed every 
-motive to proc^ire their affiflance., Her affability, 
infinuation, and addrefs, qualities in which flic ex- 
celled ; her carefl'es, her promifes, wrpught a pow- 
erful eftedt on every one who approached her'; The 
admiration of her great qualities ,vvas fuccecdcd by 
cotnpaffion towards her helplefs condition: The 
nobility of that quarter, who regarded thetnfelves as 
the moft warlike in ’the kingdom, .vrere' moved by 
indignation to find the fouthern barons pretend, to 
difpofe of the crown and , fettle,,. the government ; 
And that they , might allure the . people to, ; their 
ftaudardjthey proniiied.them the fpoilsof 'allthe pro- 
vinces on the other fide of the 'Fr^nt. By thefe 
jnear.s, the queen had coilefted an army twenty thou* 
land flvong,w«h a celerity which wps neither expeft- 
* cdl'jy .her friends, nor apprehended by her enemies. 

, Tn,? duke of Y Oik, informed of her appearance 
,jn t, he north, liafleiicd thither with a body of 5000 
meUi u> fuj'-profs, as, he iipagined, the beginnings 
of an infunetlion ; when, on his arrival lU Wake- 
field, he futiiid lihnfelf fo much outnumbered by 
the.rueihy. . Ho threw himfelf into fSatidal caiUp, 
which was iiluated in the neighbourhood; and he 
was advUed by flit; earl of Saliflbury, and other 

prudent 
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prudent counfellors, to remain in that fortrefs, till chap. 
his fon, the earl of Marche, who was levying forces f 

in the borders of Wales, could advance to his -,460. 
affiftance*. But the duke, though deficient in 
political courage, poffeffed perfonal bravery in an 
eminent degree ; and notwithftanding his wifdotft 
and experience, he thought that he fliould be for 
ever diigraced, if, by taking (helter behind walls, 
he (hould for a moment refign the viftory to a 
woman. He defcended into the plain, and offered 
battle to the enemy, which was mltantly accepted. z4th dm. 
The great inequality of numbers was fufficient alone 
to decide the viftory ; but the queen, by fending 
a detachment, who fell on the back of the duke’s 
army, rendered her advantage ftill more certain and 
undifputed. The duke htmfelf was killed in - the ^ 

aftion ; and as his body was found among the Yo.k." 
flain, the head was cut off by Margaret’s orders, 
and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown 
upon it, in derifion of his pretended title. His fon, 
the earl of Rutland, a youth of feventeen, vras 
brought to lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in 
revenge of his father’s death, who had perifhed in 
the battle of St. Albans, murdered in cool blood, 
and with his own hands, this innocent prince, whofe 
exterior figure, as well as other accomplilhments, 
are reprefented by hiftorians as extremely amiable. 

The earl of Salifbury was wounded and taken pri- 
foner, and immediately beheaded, tvirh fex''era! other 
perfofls of diftinftion, by martial law at Pomfret 
There fell near three rhoufand Yorki/ls in this 
battle : The duke himfelf was greatly and juftly la- 
mented by his own party ; a prince who merited a 
better fate, and whofe errors in coiuhun: proceeded 
entirely from fuch qualities as render him the more 
an objed of efteem and aftedion. He perifhed in 
the fiftiedr year of his age, and left three fons, Ed- 

* Stowe, p. 412. PolycJ. Virjr. ?• J!®- 
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ward, George, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important vj^ory, divided 
her army. She fent the fmaller divifion, under 
Jafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to 
the king, againft Edward, the new duke of York. 
She herfelf marched with the larger divifion to- 
xvards London, where the earl of Warwic had been 
left with the command of the Yorkifts, Pembroke 
was defeated by Edward at Mortimer’s Crofs in 
Herefordlhire, with the lofs of near 4000 men : His 
army was diiperfed ; he himfelf efcaped by flight ; 
but his father, fir Owen Tudor, was taken pri- 
loncr, and immediately beheaded by Edward’s or- 
ders. This barbarous praclice, being once begun, 
was continued by both parties, from a fpirit of re- 
venge, which covered ilfelf under the pretence of 
retaliation '. 

M.i'tsojiKrr coinpenfated tJiis defeat by 2 vi^lory 
which (he obtained over the earl ofWarwic. That 
nobleman, on the approach of the LancaRrians, led 
out his army, reinforced by a ftrong body of the , 
Londoners, who were alFeclionate to his caufe j and 
he gave battle to the queen at St. Albans. While 
the armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who 
commanded a confiderable body of the Yorkills, 
withdrew from the combat ; and this treacherous 
conduct, of which there are many inftances in thofc 
civil wars, decided the vidory in favour of the queen. 
About 2300 of the vanquiflied perilhed in the battle 
and puilult ; and the ptrlon of the king fell again 
into the hands of his own party. Tins weakpriiicewas 
fure tobealmofteqnallya prifoner which ever faction 
had the keeping of him ; and fcarcely any more de- 
corum was oblerved by one than by the other, in 
their method of treating him: Lord Bonvillc, to 
.wheie care he had been entruAcd by^he iforldfts, 

' T ioiiitjgfiifd, p. fido.*" Grafton, p. Cjo, 

remained 
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remained with him after the defeat, on a (Tu ranees c h a r*. 
of pardon given him by Henry : But Margaret, re- . ^,^ 1' j 
gardlefs of her hufband’s promife, immediately or- 
dered the head of that nobleman to be ftriick off by 
the executioner Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave war- 
rior, who had fignalifed himfelf in the Ereiicli wars, 
was treated in the fame manner. 

Tnii queen made no great advantage of this vic- 
tory : Young Edward advanced upon her from the 
other fide ; and collecfing the remains ofWarwic’s 
army, was foon in a condition of giving her battle 
with fuperior forces. She was fcnfible of her danger, 
while flie lay between the enemy and the city of Lon- 
don ; and Ihe found it neceflary to retreat with her 
army to the north % Edward entered the capital 
arnidfl; the acclamations of the citizens, and imme- 
diately opened a new feene to his party. This prince, 
in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 
his perfon, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, 
and every popular quality, found himfelf fo mucli 
.poffefl’ed of public favour, that, elated with the fpirit 
^ natural to his age, he refolved no longer to confine 

• himfelf within ihofe narrow limits which his father 

* had prefcribed to himfelf, and which had been found 
jby experience fo prejudicial to his caufe. He deter- 
imined to all'ume the name and dignity of king j to 
' infill; openly on his claim j and thenceforth to treat 
the oppofite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful 
authority. But as a naiionul confent, or the appear- 
ance of it. Hill feemed, notwithttanding his plaufible 
title, requifite to precede this bold meafure, and as 
the afl'embling of a parliament might occaiiou too 
many delays, and be attended with other inconveni- 
encies, he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular man- 
ner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies to 
throw obllagles in the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to afl’emble in St. John’s Eields j 

■> 

p. 6 Co. ‘ Giaflun, p, C52. 
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c H A p. gi-eat numbers of people farrounded them ; an ha- 
1 rangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude, 

1461. fv:tting forth the title of Edward, and inveiglimg 
againft the tyranny and ufiirpation of the rival fa. 
mily ; and the people were then alked, whether they 
would have Henry of Lancafter for king ? They 
unanimou fly exclaimed againfl; the propofal. It was 
then demanded, whether rhey would accept of Ed- 
ward, eldeft fon of the late duke of Y ork ? They ex- 
EHward iv. prefled their affent by loud and joyful acclamations ^ 
cmv/n? A great number of bifliops, lords, magiflrates, and 
other perfons of diftinclion, were next affembled at 
Baynard’s caftle, who ratified the popular eleflion j 
st!i M.ir ii. and the new king was on the fubfequent day pro- 
claimed in London, by the title of Edward IV 
In this inannei ended the reign of Henry VI. a 
monarch who, while in his cradle, had been pro- 
claimed king both of France and England, and who 
began his life with the molt fplendid profpefts that 
any prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolu- 
tioii was unhappy for his people, as it was the fource 
of civil wars ; but was ahnolt entirely indifferent to 
Heniy himfelf, who was utterly incapable of exer- 
cifing his authority, and who, provided he perfonally 
met with good ufage, w’as equally eafy, as he was 
equally enllaved in the hands of his enemies and of 
his friends. His weaknefs and his difputed title were 
the chief caul'es of the public calamities: But whether 
his queen, and his roinifters, were not alfo guilty of 
ibrae great abufes of jDower, it is not eafy for us at 
this diftaiice of time to determine ; 'There remain 
no proofs on record of any confiderable violation of 
the laws, except in the aiTaflination of the duke of 
Glocefter, which was a private crime, formed no 
precedent, and was but too much of a piece with 

the ulual ferocity and cruelly of tho times. 

% 

t 
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The mofl: remarkable law, which pafTed in thl:; c h^a e. 
reign, was that for the due eleAion of members of 
parliament in counties. After the fall of the feudal i+fn. 
fy(tem,thedifl:in£i:Ion of tenures was in foine meafure 
loft ; and every freeholder, as well thofe who held of tranftcUons 
mcfne lords, as the immediate tenants of the crown, 
were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elec- 
tions. This innovation (for fuch it may probably be 
cfteemed) was indirectly confirmed by a law of 
Henry IV. which gave right to fuch a multitude 
of electors as was the occafion. of great diforder. In 
the eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, laws 
were enafted, limiting the eleftors to fuch as pof- 
feded forty fliillings a year in land, free from all bur- 
dens, within the county '. This fum was equivalent 
to near twenty pounds a year of our prefeut money ; 
and it were to be wifiied, that the fpiiic, as well a.s 
letter of this law, had been maintained. 

The preamble of the ftatute is remarkable : 

Whereas the eledions of knights have of late, in 
“ many counties of England, been made by out- 
rages and exceflive numbers of people, many of 
“ them of fmall fubftance and value, yet pretending 
“ to a right equal to the beft knights and efquires ; 

“ whereby manilaugliters, riots, batreries, and divi- 
“ fions among the gentlemen and other people of 
“ the fame counties, llrall very likely rife and be, 

“ unlefsdue remedy be provided in thi.s behalf, &c.’* 

We may learn from thefe e::prefrion.s, what an im- 
portant matter the election of a member of parlia- 
ment was now become in England ; That afl’embly 
was beginning in this period to afl’ume great autho- 
rity : The commons had it much in their power to 
enforce the execution of the laws ; and if they failed 
ot fuccefs in this particular, it proceeded lei's from 
any exorbita^it power or the crown, than from the li- 
centious fpiric of the,ariftocracy, and perhaps from 
% 

h Statutes at I.arwe, 7 Heury IV. cap. ij, 

* Il)Id. S Heiiiy \'I. I-:)}). 7. It; Henry VI. cap. 3. 
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CHAP, the rude edncritiou of the nge^ and their own igno- 

■' , ranee of the advantages lefulting from a regular ad- 

J4111. minilli alien oi jitflice. 

\Tni'N the duke of York, the eails of Salifbury 
and Warv.ic, fled the kingdom upon the defertion 
of their troops, a parliament was liimmoncd at Co- 
ventry in 14 do, by which they ivere all attainted. 
This parliament feems to have been very irregularly 
conllitulcd, and fcarccly deferves the name; Info- 
much, that an afl; palfcd in it, “ that all fuch 
“ knights of any county as were returned by virtue 
“ of die king’s letters, without any other eleflion, 
(hotdd be valid, and that no flierift’ (lioulcl, for 
returning tliem, incur the penalty of the datiite 
" ol lienry lY'’.” All the a£ts of that parliament 
vcicaUerwaidi revelled ; “ becaufe it was unlaw- 
fully fummoued, and the knights and baioysnct 
« duly chof=n 

The parliaments in this reign, Inflead of relaxing 
their vigilance ag,.in'.l the ufurpaiions of the court of 
Home, cndeavouicd to enforce the former flatutes 
enaded for that purpofe. The coinraonii petitioned, 
tliai no foreigner fimuld be capable of any church 
;■ refurment, and rh.ii the patron might be allowed to 
prciout anew upon the non-refidence of any incum- 
fjent * ; lluL the king eluded thefe petitions. Pope 
iLirt;;, wrore Ijim a fevere letter againfl: the flalute 
or nreviiors ; wiiich he calls an abominable law, 
tii.i: would infallibly damn every one who oblerved 
it ' . ’i’he cardinal of IViticheilcr was legate ; and 
UE he was alfo a kind of prime miniftcr, and im- 
:■ Milcly rich from the profits of his clerical dignities, 
fi '• parUament became jealous left he fliould extend 
if. pipal power: and tltcy proteded, that the car- 
liioulJ abient himfelf in all affairs and councils 

' e i> Cl'.'.. ' ''b-itiite.Jut I,ir!^p,5gtferiryVI. c.ip.!. 

L'l.Ui.'.i, p. c Sj. '■ iiiuiici’s CUilsilioii of Record:,, vol. !. 
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of the king, whenever the pope or fee of Rome w'as c n a i\ 
touched upon 

r£iiMis&ioN w'as given by parliament to export 1461. 
corn when it was at low prices ; wheat at fix fliil- 
lings and eight pence a quarter, money of that age ; 
barley at three fliillings and four pence’’. It ap- 
pears from rhel’e prices, that corn ftill remained at 
near half its prefent value ; though other commo- 
dities were much cheaper. The inland commerce 
of corn was alfo opened in the eighteenth of the 
king, by allowing any collcftor of the ciiftoms to 
grant a licence for carrying it from one comity to 
another’’. The fame year a kind of navigation aifl 
was propofed with regard to all places within the 
Streights ; but the king rejecled it \ 

The firll inftance of debt contrafled upon parlia- 
mentary fecurity occurs in this reign’. The com- 
mencement of this pernicious pradice deferves to be 
noted ; a pradice the more likely to become per- 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
credit. The ruinous effeds of it are now become 
but too apparent, and threaten the very exillenceof 
the nation. 

° Cotton, p.593. Statutes at Large, 15 Henry VI. 

cap. 2. 23 fieniy VI. cap. 6. 1 Cotton, p. 625. 

' Ibid. p. 6j(). ’ Ibid, p.593. 63.1- 638. 
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EDWARD IV. 


Bank of Teuton -Henry e/capcs into Scotland — — - 

A parlianient Battle of Hexham Henry 

taken prifoner., and confined in the Towei 

Kuig' i marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray 

Wariuic difgufed Alliance with Burgundy 

■— — hifurrcdtion in Torhfloire Battle of Ban- 
bury Warwic and Clarence banifloed War- 

wicand Clarence return Edward YT, expelled 

Henry VI. rejhrcd— — Edward IV. returns 

Battle of Barnet^ and death ofWanoic . 

—— -Battle f Tcukefbury, and murder of prince 

Edward— — Death of Elenry VI. Invafion of 

France Peace of Pecqnigni Trial and exe- 
cution of the duke of Clarence Death and cha- 

racter of Edward IV. 

c H A p. "^OUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, 
xxii. X was of a temper well fitted to make his way ‘ 
’•through fuch a feene of war, havoc, and devaftation, 
as muft conduQ: him to the full polTelTion of that 
crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, but 
wliich he had affumed from the tumultuary election 
alone of his own party. He was boTd, aflive, en- 
terprifiiig; and his hardnefs of heart and feverity of 
character rendered him impregnable to all thofe 
movements of companion, which might relax his vi- 
gour in the profecution of the mod bloody revenges 
upon his enemies. The very, commencement of his 
reign gave fyinptoms of his fanguinary difpofition. 

• A tradef- 
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A tradefman of London, who kept (hop at the fign chap. 

* » » O V YTI 

of the Crown, having faid that he would make his .. 

fon heir to the Crown; this harmlefs pleafantry v/as 1461. 
interpreted to befpokenin cleilfion of Edward’s af- 
Ihmed title ; and he was condemned and executed 
for the offence Such an aft of tyranny was a 
proper prelude to the events which enfued. The 
fcafiold, .as well as the field, inceflantly ftreamed 
with the iinbleft blood of Englatid, fpilc in the quar- 
rel between the two contending families, whofc ani- 
mofity was now become implacaVde. The people, 
divided in their aff-ctions, took dificrent fyinbols of 
party : The parlifans of the houfe of Lancafter 
cliofe the red rofe as their mark of cliflinftion ; thofc 
of York were denominated from the white; and 
thefe civil wars w'cre thus known, over Europe, by 
the name of the quarrel between the two rofes. 

The licence, in which queen Margaret had been 
obliged to indulge her troops, infufed great terror 
and averfion into the city of London, and all the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom; and as (he there ex- 
pected an obftinate refiftance, (he had prudently re- 
tired northwards among her own partifans. The 
fame licence, joined to the zeal of faction, foon 
brought great multitudes to her (landard ; and (he 
was able, in a few' days, to afferable an army, fixry 
thoufand ftrong, in Yorkfliire. The king and the 
earl of Warwic hadened with an army of forty thou- 
fand men, to check her pregrefs ; and when they 
reached Pomfret they dil'patched a body of troops, 
under the command of lord Fitzwalter, to fecurethe 
pafi'age of Fervybri-vlge over the river Ayre, which 
lay between them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took 
poflfcffion of the poll aligned him ; but was not 
able to maintain it againtt lord ClifTord, who at- 
tacked him, with fuperior numbers. The Yorkids 
were chafed back with great flaugliter ; and lord 

* Habington in K.anet, p.43i* Grafton, p. 791, 

Fitzwalter 
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CH A Fitzwalter himfelf was flain in the aiSlion". I'he 
V , eavl of Warvvic, dreading the confequeiices of this 
nCi. difafler, at a time when a clecifive addon was every 
' hour expected, immediately ordered his horfe to be 
brought him, which he ilabbed before the whole 
army ; and, luffing the hilt of his fword, fwore that 
he was determined to (hare the fate of the meanell 
Ibldier And, to ffiew the greater fecurity, a pro- 
clamation was at the fame time iffued, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire-, but menacing the 
j'evereft puniflmient to thofe who fliould difcover 
any fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing battle 
Lord Falccnbcrg was fent to recover the poft which 
had been lolf : He paiTed the river fome miles 
above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpededly on 
lord C.liUbrd, revengeil the former difalter by the 
defeat of the party and the death of their leader A 
Batik of The hoflile armies met at Teuton ; and a fierce 
bloody battle enfaed. While the Yorkifts were 
Kiiicii. advancing to the charge, there happened a great fall 
offnow, which driving full in the faces of their ene- 
mies, blinded them ; and this advantage was im- 
proved by a firaragem of lord Falconberg’s. That 
nobleman ordered fome infantry to advance before 
the line, and, after having fent a volley of flight 
arrows, as they were called, amidfl; the enemy, im- 
mediately to retire. The Lancaflrians, imagining 
that they v.ere gotten within reach of the oppofite 
army, difeharged all their arrows, which thus fell 
liiort of the Yorkifl;s^ After the quivers of the 
cisemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
i.nd did execution with impunity on the dilraayed 
i .ancaflrians : The bow, however^ was foon laid 
afule, and the fworcl decided the combat, which 
ended in a total victory on the fide of the Yorkifts. 

p. liiill, fol. iS6.' HollingflieJ, 

{', <5''4- Hatiiiifrton, p. 432. . * Hollingflicd, p. 664, 

y liitl. Lioyl. ccmiiii. p. 532. , * Hall, fol. 186. 
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Edwnrd ifllicd orders to give no quarter The chap. 
routed army was puifued to Tadcadcr with great . . 

hloodflied and coiif'dion; and above tliirty-ilx thou- j/,51, 
land men are computed to have fallen in the battle 
and purfuit '' : Among thefs were theairl of Weft- 
rnoreland, and Ids brother, fir John Nevil, the carl 
of Northumbciland, the lords Bacrcs and Welles, 
and fir Audi ew Trollop The carl cf Devonfliire, 
who was now engaged iriilcnrY’s j)arty,was brought 
a piifonerto i^d ward; and w;i3, foon after, beheaded 
by martial hiw at York. Mis head was fined on a 
pole c-retiled over a gate cA that city; and tiu head 
of duke 1‘lichard, and that of the earl of Saldbury, 
were taken down, and buiied with their bodies. 

Jlenry aiid Margaret had icuiained at York during 
the action; bur learning the defeat of their aimy, 
and being ftnfible that no place in England could 
now ailbrd them fhelter, they lied with great pre- 
cipitation into Scotland. 1 hey were accompanied 
by the duke of Exeter, who, ihcugh he had mar- 
ried Edward’s filler, liad taken pair with the Lan- 
caftiians, and by Henry duke of Sbmerfut, who 
had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Tou- 
t(.n, and who was the fon cf that nobleman killed 
in the fird battle of St. Albans. 

NoTwrj'HSTAN.niNo the great animofify which Henry tf- 
prevailed between tlie kingdoms, Scotland had never s!oti«ma° 
exeued itfelf with vigour, to take advantage, cither 
of the wais which England tanicJ on with Erance, 
or oi the civil commotions ubii.li arofc between the 
contending laiiiilics. jumes 1. more laudably em- 
ployed, in civilizing his fubjet'ts, and taming tlicui 
to ihc li'ilntary yoke of law and jullice, avoided all 
iiollilitics with loreigu nations; and though ho icem- 
cd iiitci cfied to inaiiitaiu u balance between France 

^ Tliitjingtoii, p. *132. HullinglhL'd, p, 6 f>j. Gu.f- 

trn, u. 650. CioyJ. cont. p. VS?. ® ILill, 

f( !. 1S7. Haljiiigtcii, p. 4,3. 
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c H A p, and England, he gave no farther affiftance to the 
former kingdom in its greateft diftreffes, than per- 
J461. mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his lubjecfs to 
enlill in the French ftrvice. After the murder of 
that excellent prince, the minority of his fbn and 
fucceffor, James 11 . and the diftraftlons incident to 
it, retained the Scots in the fame hate of neutrality ; 
and the fuperiority, vifibly acquired by France, ren- 
dered it then unneceffaiy for her ally to interpofe In 
' jier defence. But, when the quarrel commenced 
betweeti the hoiife.s of York and Lancallcr, and be- 
, came abfolutcly incurable, but by the total extinftion 
of one party; James, who had now rifen to man’s 
eflate, was tempted to feize the opportunity, and he 
endeavoured to recover tlioffi places which the Eng- 
Jifli had formerly conquered from his anceftors. 
Jle laid fiegc to the caftle of Roxborough in 1460, 
and had provided him’felf with a fmall train of ar- 
tillery for that enterprife : But his cannon were fo 
ill framed, that one of them burft as he was firing 
it, and put an end to his life in the flower of his 
age. liis fon and fucceflor, James III. was alfo a 
minor on his acceflion ; The ufual diftraftions eii- 
fued in the government : The queen-dowager, Anne 
of Gueldres, afpired to the regency : The family of 
Douglas oppofed her pretenfions : And queen Mar- 
garet, when flie fled into Scotland, found there a 
people Jittie lefs divided by faction than thofe by 
whom fhe had been expelled. Though (he pleaded 
the connexions between the royal family of Scotland 
and the houl'e of Lancalcer, by the young king’s 
grandmother, a daughter of the earl of Somerfet ; 
(he could engage the Scottifli council to go no far- 
ther than to exprefs their good wifhes in her favour ; 
But, on her offer to deliver to them immediately 
the important fortrefs of Befwic, and to concrafther 
Ion in marriage trith a fifter ^of king James, (he 
found a better reception ; and the Scots promifed 
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the affiftancc of their arms to reinftate her family c h a r. 
upon the throne But as the danger from that . . 

quarter feemed not very urgent to Edward, he did 
not purfue the fugitive king and queen into their 
retreat j but returned to London, where a parlia- 
ment was fummoned for fettling the government. 

On the meeting of this aflembly, Edward found 4* nov, 
the good eftecls of his vigorous meafure inaffitming 
the crov/n, as well as of his viftory at Touton, by 
which he had fecured it : The parliament no longer 
hefitated between the two families, or propofod any 
of thole ambiguous decifions, which could only ferve 
to perpetuate and inflame the auitnorilies of party. 

They recognized the title of Edward, by hereditary 
defcent, through the family of Mortimer ; and de- 
clared that he was king by right, from the death of 
his father, who had alfo the fame lav/ful title ; and 
that he was in pofleffion of the ciown from the day 
that he aflumed the government, tendered to him 
by the acclamations of the people'. They e:c- 
prefled their abhorrence of the ulurpation and in- 
trufion of the houfe of Lancafter, particularly that 
of the earl of Derby, ocherwife called Henry IV. 
which, they faid, had been attended with every 
kind of diforder, the murder, of the foverelgn and 
the opprellion oi' the fubject. They annulled every 
grant which had paffed in thofe reigns ; they rein- 
uated the king in all the pofleflions which bad be- 
longed to the crown at the pretended depofition of 
Richard 11. and though they confirmed judicial 
deeds, and the decrees of inferior courts, they re- 
verfed all attainders pafled in any pretended parlia- 
ment) particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam-, 
bridge, the king's grandfather j as well as that of 
the earls of Salilbury and Glocefler, and of lord 
Lurnley, who had been forfeited for adhering to 
Richard II 

'* Hill, fol. 137. Haliington, p. 434. ' Cotton, p. 670. 

^ Cotton, p. 672. Statutes at Large, i Eiw. IV. cap. i. 
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CHAP. Many of thcfe votes were the refult of the ufual 
, . violence of party : The common fenl'e of mankind, 

,^6j, in more peaceable times, repealed them : And the 
ftatutes of the houfe of LancalVer, being the deeds 
of an ellabli (he J government, and enacted by princes 
long poflelicd of authority, liave always been held 
as valid and obligatory. The parliament, however, 
in fubverting fneh deep foundations, had fliil the 
pretence of replacing the governincru on ils ancient 
and natural bafis ; But, in t|heir I’ubfequent niea- 
fures, they were more guided by revenge, at lead 
by the view.3 of convenience, than by the mardms of 
equity and julHce. They paffed an aft of foifeiture 
and attainder againPt Kenry VI. and queen Mar- 
garet, and their infant fon, prince Edward: The 
fame aft was extended to tlie dukes of Somerfet 
and Exeter j to the earls of Norihumberlaad, De- 
vonfivire, Pembroke, Wilts ; to the vifeount Beau- 
mont; the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifibrd, Welles, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to Alex- 
ander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mount- 
fort, John Ileton, and many other perfons of 
diflinftion The parliament veiled the ei’tates of 
all thefe attainted perfons in the crown; though their 
foie crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every 
individual of the parliament had long vecognifed, 
and whom that very king himfelf, who was now 
feated on the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed 
as his lawful fovereign. 

The ncceflity of lupporting the government efta- 
blifhed will more fully juftiiy foine oriier afts of 
violence ; though the method of condufting them 
may ftill appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, 
and his (on Aubrey de Vere, were detefted hr a cot- 
rel'pondence with Margaret, were tried by martial 
law before the conflable, were condemned and c>:> 

S Cntto’i, p. 670. W. Wyi-ecllcr, p. ^90. 
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ecuted*'. Sir William Tyrrel, fir Thomas Tuden- chap. 
ham, and John Montgomery, were conviflied in the ^ 

fame arbitrary court, were executed, and their '^1461. 
eftates forfeited. This introduftion of martial law 
into civil government was a high ftrain of preroga- 
tive, which, were it not for the violence of the 
times, would probably have appeared exceptionable 
to a nation fo jealous of their liberties as the Englifli 
were now become It was hnpofllble but fuch a 
great and fudden revolution rau!l; leave the roots of 
clifcontent and diffutisfaftion in the fiibjeft, which 
would require great art, or in lieu of it, great vio- 
lence, to extirpate them. The latter was more fiiit- 
able to the genius of the nation in that uncultivated 

age- 

But the new eftabliflnnent fllllfeemed precarious 
and uncertain ; not only from the domeflic dil'con- 
tents of the people, but from the eilbvts of foreign 
powers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had i'uc- 
ceeded to his father Charles in 1460 j and was 
led, from the obvious motives of national inrerefi, 
to feed th'e flames of civil dil'cord among fuch danger- 
ous neighbours, by giving fupport to the weaker 
party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this 
prince was here checked by irfelf : Having attempt- 
ed to fubduc the independent fpirit of his own vaf- 
fals, he had excited fuch anoppofuion at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which 
the opportunity aiTordcd, of the difichfions among 
the Englifb. He fent, however, a fmall body to 
Henry’s afliftance under Varenne, fenefclial of 
Normandy “ ; who landed in Northumkerkind, and 1402. 
got polfeilion of the caftle of Alnewic : But as the 
indefatigable Margaret went in perfon to France, 
where flic folicited larger fupplies and premil'ed 
Lewis to deliver up Calais if her family fhould 

W. de Wyiccfter, p. 3j9Z. Hail fol. 1S9. GrLifcon, p, 6 jd. 

Fabian, fol. a 15, F ra^in. ail iineirs T. Sproti, 

• tjee note [H] at the end of the p-olvint . 

Monftielet, vol. iii. p. 95 . 
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c H A p by his means be reftored to the throne of England, 
j induced to fend along with her a body of 

,^64. aooo men at arms, which enabled her to take'the 
field, and to make an inroad into England. Though 
y -inforced by a numerous train of adventurers from 
" Scotland, and by many phrtilhns of the family of 

April. Lancalter j flie received a check at tledgley-more 
from lord Montacute, or Montague, brother to the 
earl of Warwic, and warden of the eaft marches 
between Scotland and England. Montague was fo 
encouraged with this fuccefs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their maixh to join him by 
Battle of orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own 
troops alone, to attack the Lancaftrians at Hexham 5 
and he obtained a complete vidory over them. The 
duke of boinerfet, the lords Roos and Elungerford, 
v;ere taken in the purfuit, and immediately be- 
headed by martial law at Hexham. Summary juf- 
tice was in like manner executed at Newcaftle on 
fir Humphrey Nevil and feveral other gentlemen. 
All thofe who were fpared in the field fuffered on 
the fcaffold ; and the utter extermination of their 
adverfaties was now become the plain objed of the 
York party ; a conduct which received but too 
plaufible an apology from the preceding pradice of 
the Lancaftrians. 

Thu fate of the unfortunate royal family, after 
fhi.s dcl'eat, was fingular. Margaret, flying with her 
fon into a foreft, where flie endeavoured to conceal 
lierfcif, was befet, during the darknefs of the night, 
by robbers, who, cither ignorant or regardlefs of her 
quality, defpoiled her of her rings and jewels, and 
treated her with the utmolt indignity. The parti- 
tion of this rich booty railed a quarrel among them ; 
and while their attention was thus engaged, flie took 
the opportunity of making her efcape with her fon, 
into the thjckefl: of the foreft, where fire wandered 
for I'ome time, overfpent with hunger and fatigue, 
and funk with terror and afflidion. While in this 

wretched 
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wretched condition, Ihe faw a robber approach with chap. 
his naked fword ; and finding that fhe had no means . j 
of efcape, fhe fuddenly embraced the refolution of 1464, 
trufting entirely for protediion to his faith and gene- 
rofity. She advanced towards him ; and prefenting 
to him the young prince, called out to him, Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the fafety of your 
kmg’s fon. The man, whofe humanity and gene- 
rous fpirit had been obfcured,' not entirely loft, by 
his vicious courfe of life, was flruck with the fingu- 
larity of the event, was charmed with the confidence 
repofed in him ; and vowed not only to abftain 
from all injury againfi: the princefs, but to devote 
himfelf entirely to her fervice *. By his means Ihe 
dwelt I'ome time concealed in the foreft, and was at 
laft conduced to the fea-coaft, whence Ihe made her 
efcape into Flanders. She paffed thence into her fa- 
ther’s court, where fhe lived feveral years in privacy 
and retirement; Her hufhand tvas not fo fortunate 


or fo dexterous in finding the means of efcape. 
Some of his friends took him under their protec- 
tion, and conveyed him into Lancafhire ; where he 
remained concealed during a twelvemonth ; but he 
was at laft detefted, delivered up to Edw'ard, and 
thrown into the Tower The fafety of his perfoa 
was owing lefs to the generofity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underftanding. 

The imprifonment of Henry, the expulfion of 
Margaret, the execution and confifeation of all the 
moft eminent Lancaftrians, feemed to give full fe- 
curity to Edward’s government; whofe title by- 
blood being now recognifed by parliament, and 
uaiverfally fubmitted to by the people, was no 
longer in danger of being impeached by any anta- 
gonift. In this profperous fituation, the king deli- 


* Monftrelct, vc 4 . ill. p. 96. 
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fures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
tural temper invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of 
royalty were lefs attended to, than the diffipation of 
annifement or the allurements of paflion. The 
cruel and unrelenting fpirit of Edward, though 
enured to the ferocity of civil wars, was at the fame 
time extremely devoted to the fofter paffidns, which, 
without mitigating his fevere temper, .maintained a 
great influence over him, and Ihared his attachment 
with the purfuit's of ambition and the thirfl: of mi- 
litary glory. During the prefent interval of peace, 
he lived in tiie moft familiar and fociable manner 
vyith his fubjefts ", particularly with the Londoners ; 
and the beauty of his perfon, as well as the gallantry 
of his addrefs, which, even unaflifted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the 
fail, lacilitated all his applications for their favour. 
This eafy and pleafurable courfe of life augmented 
every day his popularity among all ranks of men : 
He was the peculiar favourite of the young and gay 
of both fexes. The difpofition of the Englilh, lit- 
tle addidled to jealoufy, kept them from taking um- 
brage at thefe liberties : And his indulgence in 
amufements, while it gratified his inclination, was 
thus become, without defign, a means of fupporting 
and fecuring his goveriuuent. But as it is dif- 
ficult to confine the ruling paflion within ftrift rules 
of prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led 
him into a fnare, which proved fatal to his repofe, 
and to the ftability of his throne. 

J.vqpBi.iNE of Luxembourg, dutchefs of Bed- 
ford, had, after her hufband’s death, fo far facri- 
ficed her ambition to love, that fhe efpoufed, in fe- 
cond marriage, fir Richard Woodeville, a private 
gentleman, to whom flie bore feveral children ; and 
among the reft, Elizabeth, who was remarkable for 


f Folyd, Vhg. p. 5 1 3* Bioiitli. 
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the grace and beauty of her perfon, as well as for ^ p. 
other amiable accomplifliments. This young lady .. -—\ u, 
had married fir John Grajf ofGroby, by whom flie »«64> 
had children ; and her hufband being flain in the fe- 
cond battle of Sr. Albans, fighting on the fide of 
Lancafter, and his eftate being for that reafon cop- 
fifcated, his widow retired to live with her father, at 
his feat of Grafton in Northamptonfhire. The king 
came accidentally to the houfe after a hunting party, 
in order to pay a vifit to the dutchefs of Bedford ; 
and as the occafion feemed favourable for obtaining 
fome grace from this gallant monarch, the young 
widow flung herfelf at his feet, and with many tears 
entreated him to take pity on her impoveriflied and 
diftrefled children. 7 ’he fight of fo much beauty in 
affliftion ftrongly affefted the amorous Edward; 
love ftole infehfibly into his heart under the guife of 
compaflion ; and her forrow, fo becoming a virtuous 
matron, made his efteem and regard quickly cofre- 
fpond to bis afFedtion. He raifed her from the ground 
with aflurances of favour •, he found his palTion in- 
creafe every moment by the converfation of the ami- 
able objeS ; and he was foon reduced, in his turn, 
to the pofture and ftyle of a fupplicant at the feet of 
Elizabeth. But the lady, either averfe fo diftionour- 
able love from a fenfe of duty, or perceiving that 
the impreflion which fhe had made, was fo deep as 
to give her hopes of obtaining the highefi elevation, 
obltiijatel^ refufedto gratify his palTionj’and all the 
endearments, carefles, and importunities of the 
young and amiable Edward, proved fruitlefs againfl; 
her rigid and inflexible virtue. His paflion, irri- 
tated by oppofition, and increafed by his veneration 
for fuch honourable feiitiments, carried him at laft 
'beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered to flvare 
his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman,' 
whole beauty of perfon and dignity of charafter 
feemed fo well to enptle her to both. The marriage 
.(^2 was 
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CHAP, was privately celebrated at Grafton®. I’lie fecret 
was carefully kept for fome time : No one fufpeSed, 
that fo libertine a prince Qould facrifice fo much to 
a romantic paffion: And' there were in particular 
ftrong reafons, which at that time rendered this ftep 
to the higheft degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The king, defirous to fecure his throne, as well 
by the profpefl: of iflue, as by foreign alliances, had, 
a little before, determined to make application to 
Ibme neighbouring princefs; and he had cad his eye 
on Bona of Savoy, filler of the queen of France, 
who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enfure 
him the friendlhip of that power, which was alone 
both able and inclined to give fupport and affillance 
to his rival. To render the negociarion more fuc- 
cefsful, the earl of Warwic had been difpatched to 
Paris, where the princefs then refided ; he had de- 
manded Bona in marriage for the king; his pro- 
pofals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully- 
concluded ; and nothing remained but the ratifica- 
tion of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over 
the princefs to England ^ But when the fecret of 
Edward’s marriage broke out, the haughty earl, 
deanlng himfelf afl'ronted, both by being employed 
in this fruitlefe negociation, and by being kept a 
ftranger to the king’s intentions, who had owed 
every thing to his friendlhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. 
The influence of paffion over fo youn^a man as 
Edward might have ferved as an excufe for his im- 
prudent condufl, bad he deigned to acknowledge his 
error, or had pleaded his weaknefs as an apology : 
Bur his faulty fhame or pride prevented him from fo 
much as mentioning the matter to Warwic; and that 
nobk-man was allowed to depart the court, full of 
the lame ill-humourand difeoment v. hich he brought 
to it. • 

'■ ;tl, tol. 19J. Fjljian, tiol. ?i6. J" Hall, fol. 193. 
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Every incident now tended to widen the bteach c h a p , 
between the king and this powerful fubjefl:. The j 

queen, who loft not her influence by marriage, was i 4 « 6 . 
equally folicitous to draw every grace and favour to 
her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thofe 
of the earl, whom ihe regarded as her mortal enemy. 

Her father was created earl of Rivers : He was 
made treafurer in the room of lord Mountjoy’ : He 
was invefted in the office of conftable for life; and 
his fon received the furvivance of that high dignity'. 

I’he fame young nobleman was married to the only 
daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eftate of 
that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him. Catharine, the queen’s fifter, was mar- 
ried to the young duke of Buckingham, who was a 
ward of the crown’; Mary, another of her fifters, 
efpoufed William Herbert, created earl of Hunt- 
ingdon; Ann, a third fifter, was given in marriage 
to the fon and heir of Gray, lord Ruthyn, created 
earl of Kent '. The daughter and heir of the duke 
of Exeter, who was allb the king’s niece, was 
rontrafled to fir Thomas Gray, one of the queen’s 
fons by her former hulband ; and as lord Montague 
was treating of a marriage between his fon and this 
lady, the preference given to young Gray was 
deemed an injury and all’ront to the whole family 
of Nevil. 

The earl of Warwic could not fuffer with pa- 
tience the lead: diminution of that credit which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he thought he had 
merited by fuch important fervices. Though he 
had received fo many grants from the crown, that 
the revenue arifing from them amounted, be- 
fideshis patrimonial eftate, to bo,ooo crowns a-year, 
according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
mines " ; his ambitious fpirit was ftill diflatisfied, fo 

' W. Wyrceller, p. yoS, ' Rymcr, vol. xi. p. 581. 

* W. Wyrceller, p. joy. ‘ Ibid. p. 506. 
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long as he faw others furpafs him in authority and 
influence with the king*. Edward alfo, jealous of 
that power which had fupported him, and which he 
himfelf had contributed ftill higher to exalt, was 
well pleafed to raife up rivals in credit to the earl 
of Warwic ; and he juftified, by this political view, 
his extreme partiality to the queen’s kindred. But 
the nobility of England, envying the hidden growth 
of the Woodevilles were more inclined to taltie 
part with Warwic’s difcontent, to whofe gran- 
deur they were already accuftomed, and who had 
reconciled them to his fuperiority by his gracious 
and popplar manners. And as Edward obtained 
from parliament a general refumption of all grants 
which he had made lince his acceffion, and which 
had extremely impoverifhed the crowm ; this aft, 
though it palled with fome exceptions, particularly 
one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a general 
alarm to the nobility, and difgufted many, even 
zealous par’tifans of the family of York. 

But the molt confiderable aflbciate that Warwic 
acquired to his party, was George duke of Cla- 
rence, the king’s fecond brother. This prince 
deemed himfelf no lefs injured than the other gran- 
dees, by the uncontrolled influence of the queen 
and her relations ; and as his fortunes were ftill left 
on a precarious footing, while theirs were fully efta- 
bliflied, this negleft, joined to his unquiet and reft- 
lefs fpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents *. The favourable opportunity of 
gaining him was efpied by the earl of Warwic, who 
offered him in marriage his eldeft; daughter, and 
co-heir of his immenfe fortunes ; a fettlement 
which, as it was fuperior to any that the king him- 
felf could confer upon hjm, immediately attached 
him to the party of the earl \ Thus an extenfive 

Folyd. Virjf. p. 514. * rlift. Croyl. cont. p. 535. 

r W, Wyrccllcr.p. 50S. “ Grafton, p. 673. 
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and dangerous conrbination was infenfibly formed chap. 
againfi: Edward and his miniftry. Though the , 
immediate objeft of the malcontents was not to 
overturn the throne, it was difficult to forefee the 
extremities to which they might be carried : And 
as oppofition to government was ufually in thofe 
ages profeculed by force of arms, civil convulfions 
and diforders were likely to be loon the refult of 
thefe intrigues and confederacies. 

While this cloud was gathering at home, Ed- Alliance 
ward carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to juke o'r 
fecure hi mfelf againfi his fatlious nobility by enter- Biirgui.j.. 
ing into foreign alliances. I’he dark and dan- 
gerous ambition of Lewis XI. the more it was 
known, the greater alarm it excited among his 
neighbours and vaffals j and as it was fupported by 
great abilities, and unretlrained by any principle of 
faith or humanity, they found no fecurity to them- 
felves but by a jealous combination againft him. 

Philip duke of Burgundy was now dead : His rich 
and extenfive dominions were devolved to Charles 
his only fon, whofe martial difpofition acquired him 
the firname of Bold, and whofe ambition, more 
outrageous than that of Lewis, but feconded by lefs 
power and policy, was regarded with a more favour- 
able eye by the other potentates of Europe. The 
oppofition of interefts, and Hill more, a natural 
antipathy of charafter, produced a declared animo- 
fity between thefe bad princes ; and Edward was 
thus fecure of the fincere attachment of either of 
them, for whom he Ihould chufe to declare himfelf. 

The duke of Burgundy being defeended by his 
mother, a daughter of Portugal, from John of 
Gaunt, was naturally Inclined to favour the houfe 
of Lancafler : But this confideration was eafily 
overbalanced by political naotives ; and Charles, 
perceiving the interells of that houfe to be extremely 
« 
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decayed in England, fent over his natural brotheliij 
commonly called the Ballard of Burgundy, to carry 
in his name propofals of marriage to Margaret the 
king’s filler. The alliance of Burgundy was more 
popular among the Englilh than that of France ; 
the commercial interefts of the two nations invited 
the princes to a clofe union j their common jealoufy 
of Lewis was a natural cement between them ; and 
Edward, pleafed with ftrengthening himfelf by fo 
potent a confederate, foon concluded the alliance, 
and bellowed his filler upon Charles A league 
which Edward at the fame time concluded with the 
duke of Britanny, feemed both to increafe his fecu- 
rity, and to open to him the profpeft of rivaling 
his predecefibrs in thofe foreign conquefts, which, 
however lliort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered 
their reigns fo popular and illullrious 

But whatever ambitious fchemes thekihg might 
have built on thefe alliances, they were foon fruf- 
trated by intelline commotions, which engrofled all 
his attention., Thefe diforders probably arofe not 
immediately from the intrigues of the earl of War- 
wic, but from accident, aided by the turbulent fpirit 
of the age, by the general humour of difcontent 
which that popular nobleman had inltilled into the 
nation, and perhaps by fome remains of attachment 
to the houfe of Lancafter. The hofpital of St. 
Leonard’s near York had received, fi-om an ancient 
grant of king Athelftane, a right of levying a thrave 
of corn upon every plough-land in the county ; 
and as thefe charitable ellablilhments are liable to 
abufe, the country people complained that the re- 
venue of the hofpital was no longer expended for 
the relief of the poor, but was fecreted by the ma- 
nagers, and employed to their private purpofes. 
After long repining at the contribution, they refufed 
payment. Ecclefiaftical and civil cenfures were 

' Hall, fol. i6g. 197. 

^ W. Wyrceftsr, p. 5. P.irliament. Hift. vol. ii. p. 33a. 
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ifliied againft them : Their goods were diClrained, chap. 
and their perfons thrown into jail ; Till, as their . . 

ill-humour daily increafed, they rofe in arms ; fell 
upon the officers of the hofpital, whom they put to 
the fword ; and proceeded in a body, fifteen thou- 
fand llrong, to the gates of York. Lord Montague, 
who commanded in thofe parts, oppofed himfelf to 
their progrefs ; and having been fo fortunate in a 
fliirmifh as to feize Robert Hulderne their leader, 
he ordered him immediately to be led to execution ; 
according to the pradlice of the times. The rebels, 
however, ftill continued in arms ; and being foon 
headed by men of greater diftindion, fir Henry 
Nevil fon of lord Latimer, and fir John Coniers, 
they advanced fouthward, and began to appear . 
formidable to government. Herbert earl of Pem- 
broke, who had received that title .([on the forfeiture 
of Jafper Tudor, was ordered by Edward to march 
againft them at the head of a body of Welfhmen ; 
and he was joined by five thoufand archers under the 
command of Stafford earl of Devonlhire, who had 
fucceeded in that title to the family of Courtney, 
which had alfo been attainted. But a trivial differ- 


ence about quarters having begotten an animofity 
between thefe two noblemen, the earl of Devonfhire 
retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to 


encounter the rebels. The two armies approached « 
each other near Banbury ; and Pembroke, having 
prevailed in a fkirmifh, and having taken fir Henry 
Nevil prifoner, ordered him immediately to be put 
to death, without any form of procefs. This exe- 
cution enraged without terrifying the rebels: They 
attacked the Welih army, routed them, put them tSthjniy. 
to the fword without mercy ; and having feized 


Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him 
for the death of tlieir leader. The king, imputing 
this itrisfortune to the earl of Devonfltire, who had 


deferred Pembroke, 'ordered him to be executed in 
a like fummary manner. But thefe fpeedy execu- 
tions. 
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c FT A p. tions, or rather open murders, did not flop there: 
The northern rebels, fending a party to Grafton, 
j;|,G 9 . feized the earl of Rivers and his fon John ; men 
who had become obnoxious by their near relation 
to the king, and his partiality towards them : And 
they were immediately executed by orders from fir 
John Conlers'. 

There is no part of Englifh hiftory fince the 
Conqueft fo obfeure, fo uncertain, fo little authentic, 
or confiftent, as that of the wars between the two 
Rofes : Hiftorians differ about many material cir- 
cumflances ; foine events of the utmoll: confequence, 
in v/hich they almoft all agree, are incredible and 
contradicted by records and it is remarkable, 
that this profound darknefs falls upon us juft on the 
eve of the reftoration of letters, and when the art of 
printing was already known in Europe. All we 
can diiiinguilh with certainty through the deep 
cloud which covers that period, is a feene of horror 
and bloodflied, favage manners, arbitrary execu- 
tions, and treacherous, dilhonourable condufl; in all 

■ parties. There is no poflibility, for inftance, of 

accounting for the view’s and intentions of the earl 
of Warwic at this time. It is agreed that he refided, 
together with his fon-in-law the duke of Clarence, 
in his government of Calais, during the commence- 
ment of this rebellion ; and that his brother Mon- 
tague afted with vigour againft the northern rebels. 
We may thence prefume, that the infurreftion had 
not proceeded from the fecret counfels and inftiga- 
tion of Warwic; though the murder committed by 
the rebels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, 
forms, on the other hand, a violent prefuraption 
againft him. He and Clarence came over to Eng- 
land, offered their fervice to Edward, were received 
witlmm any fufpiclon, were entrulledby him in the 
higheft commands®, and'ftill perfevered in their 

' Fabian, fol. 217. ^ See note [f] at the end of the vo- 

luinc. B Rymer, vol. xi. p. y;. 6.t9, 650. 
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iiclelity. Soon after, we find the rebels quieted and c h a i». 
difperfed by a t^eneral pardon granted' by Edward • 

from the advice of the cai 1 cf Warvvic : But why fo 1469. 
courageous a prince, if fecure of Warwic’s fidelity, 
fhould have granted a general pardon to men who 
had been guilty of fuch violent and peifonal out- 
rages againfl him, is not intelligible ; nor why that 
nobleman, if unfaithful, fnould have endeavoured 
to appeafe a rebellion, of which he was able to 
make fuch advantages. But it appears that, after 
this infurreftlon, there was an interval of peace, 
during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours and favours of the higheft nature : He 
made lord Montague a marquis by the fame name : 

He created his fori George duke of Bedford '* : He 
publicly declared his intention of marrying that 
young nobleman to his elded daughter Elizabeth, 
who, as he had yet no fons, was prefumptive heir 
of the crown: Yet we find that foon after, being 
invited to a feaft by the archbifliop of York, a 
younger brother of Warwic and Montague, he en- 
tertained a fudden fufpicion that they intended to 
feize his perl'on or to murder him: And he ab- 
ruptly left the entertainment 

Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, '47"- 
which is as unaccountable as all the preceding 
events ; chiefly bccaufe no fufficient reafon is afligned 
for it, and bccaufe, fo far as it appears, the family 
of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. 

It arofe in Lincolnfliire, and was headed by fir Ro- 
bert Welles, foil to the lord of that name. The 
army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 men ; but 
lord Welles himfelf, far from giving countenance 
to them, lied into a fancluary, in order to fecure his 
perfon againfl: the king’s anger or lufpicions. He 
v/a;; allured from this retreat by a piomifc of I'afcty ; 

*• Cotton, p. 702. ' * Fragin. Ed-. IV. ad fin. Sprotti. 

and 
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c H A i>. and was foon after, notwithftanding this aflurance’ 

1- beheaded along with fir Thomas Dymoc, by orders 

h 70‘ from Edward The king fought, a battle with 
ijthMai. the Yebels, defeated them, took fir Robert Welles 
and fir Thomas Launde prifonevs, and ordered them 
immediately to be beheaded. 

Edwaro, during thefe tranfaftions, had enter- 
tained fo little jealoufy of the earl of Warwic or 
duke of Clarence, that lie fent them with cnmmif- 
lions of array to levy forces againfl: the rebels ‘ ; 
But thefe malcontents, as foon as they left the 
court, raifed troops in their own name, iffued de- 
clarations againfl the government, and complained 
of grievances, oppreffions, and bad minillers. The 
une::pe£led defeat of Welles difconcerted all their 
meafures ; and they retired northwards into Lanca- 
fliire, where they expected to be joined by lord 
vStanley, who had married the earl ofWanvic’s 
■Warwic filler. But as that nobleman refufed all concurrence 
nnce'ha'. '''‘•’b them, and as lord Montague alfo remained 
niflisd. quiet in Yorkfliire } they were obliged to difbarid 
their army, and to fiy into Devonfhire, where they 
embarked and made fail towards Calais 

The deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gafcon, who feeing the 
earl return in this miferable condition, refufed him 
admittance; and would not fo much as permit the 
duchefs of Clarence to land ; though a few days 
before fire had been delivered on fhip-board of a 
fon, and was at that time extremely difovdeied by 
ficknefs. With difficulty he would allow a few 
fiaggons of wine to be carried to the lliip for the 

Hall, fol. 304. Fabian, fol. JiR. Habington, p. 44a. 
HoHiiigihcrl, p. 674. ■ Hymer, vol. .si. p. 6j2. 

Thd king ofFcrcd by proclamation a reward ol looo pounds, 
or too pounds a year in land, to any that would feizc them. 
Whence we may iearn that laud was at that time fold for about 
leu years purclwfc. See Rymer, voL' xi. p. 654. 
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ufe of the ladies : But as he was a man of fagadty, c h. a p. 
and well acquainted with the revolutions to which . j 
England was fubjeft, he fecretly apologifed to 1470. 
Warvvic for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
fented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his 
fervice. He faid, that the fortrefs was ill fupplied 
with provifions ; that he could not depend on the 
attachment of the garrifon ; that the inhabitants, 
who lived by the Englifh commerce, would certainly 
declare for the eftablilhed government ; that the 
place was at prefent unable to refill the power of 
England on the one hand, and that of the dulce of 
Burgundy on the other ; and that, by feeming to 
declare lor Edward, he would acquire the con- 
fidence of that prince, and dill keep it in his power, 
when it fliould become fafe and prudent, to reflore 
Ciaiais to its ancient mafter It is uncertain 
whether Warwic was fatisfied with this apology, or 
fiifpecled a double infidelity in Vauder; but be 
feigned to be entirely convinced by him ; and hav- 
ing feized Ibme Flemilli vell'els which he found 
lying olF Calais, he immediately made fail towards 
Erance. 

The king of France, uneafy at the clofe con- 
junclion betv^een Edward and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, received with the grealefl: denioiii! rations of 
regard the unfortunate Warwic", with whom he 
had formerly maintained a fecret correfpondence, 
a!)d whom he hoped Hill to make his inflvument in 
overturning the government of England, and re- 
eftablilhing the houfe of L-inca!ler. No animofitv 
was ever greater than that which had long prevailed 
between that houfe and the earl of Warwic. His 
father had been executed by orders from Margaret ; 

He himl’elf havi twice reduced Henry to captivity, 
liad banilhed the queen, had put to death all their 

" Cumines, liv. iil, chap. 4.. Elall, ud. 25 j. 

‘ Virg. p. Jiy. 
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c H A p. moft zealous partifans either in the field or on the 
^ , fcaflbid, and had occafioned innumerable ills to 

J470. that unhappy family. For this reafon, believing 
that fuch inveterate rancour could never admit of 
any cordial reconciliation, he had not mentioned 
Henry’s name, when he toi'k arms againft Edw'ard ; 
and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of 
his own adheients, than revive a party which he 
fincerely hated. But his prefent diltreffes and the 
entreaties cl Lewis made him hearken to terms of 
accniiimodation and Maigaret being lent for from 
Angers, where Ihe then refided, an agreement was 
from common i mere ft. loon concluded between them. 
It was ftitmlarcd, that Vi/arwic flioukl efpoufe the 
caufe of flenvy, and endeavour to rellore him to 
liberty, and to re cftablifli him on the throne ; that 
the admit liil ration nf the government, during the 
minority of young Edward, Henry’s fon, fliould be 
entnihed conjointly to the carl of Warwic and the 
duke of Clarence; that prince Edward lliould 
many the lady Anne, lecond daughter of that 
nobleman ; and that the crown, in cafe of the fail* 
ute of mtik iiuie in prince, fliould Jefeend to 
the duke uf Clarence, ro the entire exclufion of king 
Edward and his pofteriiy. Never was confederacy, 
on all fides, lei's natural, or more evidently the work 
of neceH.tv; But Warwic hoped, that ail former 
pallions of the LaircaRrians might be loft in prefent 
political views ; and that at worR, the independent 
power of his family, and the all'ecfions of the peo* 
pie, would lufllce to give him fecuritv, and enable 
him to exa£l tlie full performance of all the condi- 
tions agreed oti. 'I’he marriage of prince Edward 
with the lady Amiv was immediately celebrated in 
France. 

Edwah d foicfaw that it wmuld be eafy to diffolve 
an alliance <■ ompofed of fuch difeordant parts. For 
this purpufe he i'cut over a lad,y of great I'agacity and 

addrefs, 
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addrefs, who belonged to the train of the duchefs 
of Clarence, and who, under colour of attending 
her miftrefs, was empowered to negociate with the 
duke, and to renew the connexions of that prince 
with his own family She reprefented to Clarence, 
that he had unwarily, to his own ruin, become the 
inftrument of Warwic’s vengeance, and had thrown, 
himfelf intirely in the power of his mod; inveterate 
enemies ; that the mortal injuries which the one 
royal family had lufferecl from the other, were now 
pail all forgivenefs, and no imaginary union of 
interefts could ever fufEce to obliterate them ; that 
even if the leaders were willing to forget pail: 
offences, the animofity of their adherents w’ould 
prevent a fincere coalition of parties, and would, 
in fpite of all temporal y and verbal agreements, 
preferve an eternal oppofuion of mearnres between 
them j and that a prince who dd’erted his own 
kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, left 
himfelf fingle, without friend.s. without protection, 
and would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell 
upon him, be fo much as entitled to any pity or 
regard from the rdt of mankind. Clarence was 
only one and twenty years of age, and feems to 
have pofleffed but a fleuder capacity ; yet could he 
eafily fee the force of thefe reafons ; and upon the 
proniife of forgivenefs from his brother, he fecretly 
engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to defert the 
earl of Warwic, and abandon the Lancaftrian party. 

During this negociation, Warwic was fecretly 
carrying on a correfpondence of the fame nature 
with his brother the marquis of Montague, w'ho 
was entirely trufted by Edward ; and like motives 
produced a like refolutiou in that nobleman. The 
marquis alfo, tiiat he might render the projefleJ 
blow the more deadly and incurable, lefolved, on 

f Coiniufs, liv. iil. diap.^;. IT;»U. ful. ao'?. 
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his fide, to tvatch a favourable opportunity for 
committing his perfidy, and ftill to maintain the 
appearance of being a zealous adherent to the houfe 
of York. 

After thefe mutual fnares were thus carefully 
laid, the decifion of the quarrel advanced apace. 
Lewis prepared a fleet to efcort the earl of Warwic, 
and granted him a fupply of men and money'*. 
The duke of Burgundy, on the other hand, en- 
raged at that nobleman for his feizure of the Fle- 
mifli veflels before Calais, and anxious to fupport 
the reigning family in England, with whom his 
own interefts were now connefted, fitted out a 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel ; 
and he inceffantly warned his brother-in-law of the 
imminent perils to which he was expofed. But 
Edward, though, always brave and often aftive, had 
little forefight or penetration. He was not lenfible 
of his danger: He made no fuitable preparations 
againfl: the earl of Warwic ' : Pie even faid, that 
the duke might fparc himfelf the trouble of guard* 
Ing the feas, and that he wilhed for nothing more 
than to fee Warwic fet foot on Eiigliih ground *. 
A vain confidence in bis own prowefs, joined to the 
immnderate love of pleafure, had made him inca* 
pable of all found reafon and refleftion. 

Thf. event foon happened, of which Edward 
feemed fo delirous. A ftorm difperfed the Flemifli 
navy, and left the fea open to Warwic'. That 
nobleman feized the opportunity, and fetting fail, 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of 
Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and 
a fmall body of troops j while the king was in the 
north, engaged in fupprefling an infurreftion which 
had been raifed by lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law 

s Camints, liv. iii. chap. 4. Hall, fol. 207. ' Grafton, 

p. 6S7. ^ ^ ’ Cominci, lu. iii, cj,iap, 5. Hall, fol. 208. 

' Coiniiu'j, liv. iii, chap. 5, 
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to Warwic. The fcene which enfues refembles more chap. 
the fiftion of a poem or romance than an event in ^ 

true hiftory. The prodigious popularity of Warwic ,^70. 

the zeal of the Lancaftrian party, the fpirit of dif- 
content with which many were infedled, and the ge- 
neral inftability of the Englifh nation, occafioned by 
the late frequent revolutions, drew fuch multitudes 
to his ftandard, that in a very few days his army 
amounted to fixty thoufand men, and was continu- 
ally increafing. Edward battened fouthwards to en- 
counter him ; and the two armies approached each 
other near Nottingham, where a decifive adtion was 
every hour expedled. The rapidity of Warwic’s 
progrefs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from 
executing his plan of treachery ; and the marquis of 
Montague had here the opportunity of ftriking the 
firft blow. He communicated the defign to his ad- 
herents, who promifed him their concurrence : 

They took to arms in the night-time, and battened 
with loud acclamations to Edward’s quarters : The 
king was alarmed at the noife,and ftarting from bed, 
heard the cry of war ufually employed by the Lan- 
caftrian party. Lord Haftings, his chamberlain, 
informed him of the danger, and urged him to make 
his efcape by fpeedy flight from an army where he 
had fo many concealed enemies, and where few 
feemed zealoufly attached to his fervice. He had 
juft time to get on horfeback, and to hurry with a 
fmall retinue to Lynne in Norfolk, where he luckily 
found fome fliips ready, on. board of which he in- 
ttantly ' embarked ". And after this manner the 
earl of Warwic, in no longer fpace than eleven 
days after his firft landing, was left entire mafter of 
the kingdom. 

But Edward’s danger did not end with his em- Edward iv. 
barkatibn. The Eafterlings or Hanle-Towiis were ®*p*“*‘<*‘ 
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CHAP, then at war both with France and England; and 
, fome fliips of thefe people, hovering on the Englifli 
1470. coah, el^pied the king^s veflels, and gave chafe to 
them ; nor was it without extreme difficulty that he 
made his efcape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland. 
He had fled from England with fuch precipitation, 
that be had carried nothing of value along with him, 
and the only reward which he could bellow on the 
captain of the veflol that brought him over, was a 
•robe lined with fables ; promifing him an ample re- 
compence if fortune Ihould ever become more pro- 
pitious- to him *. 

It is not likely that Edward could be very fond 
of prefenting himfelf in this lamentable plight be- 
fore the duke of Burgundy ; and that having fofud- 
denly, after his mighty vaunts, loll all footing in 
his own kingdom, he could be infenfible to the ridi- 
cule which muft attend him in the eyes of that 
prince. The duke on his part was no lefs embav- 
raffed how he ftould receive the dethroned mo- 
narch. As he had ever borne a greater affeflion to 
the houfe of Lancalter than to that of York, no- 
thing but political views had eng-aged him to con- 
trafl an alliance with the latter ; and he forefaw, 
that probably the revolution In England would now 
turn this alliance againll him, and render the reign- 
ing family his implacable and jealous enemy. For 
thi -5 reafon, when the ftril rumour of that event 
reached him, attended with the circ'uiiiJhmce of 
Edward’s death, he fceined rather pleafed with the 
catallrophe : and It was no agrce'dblo difappointment 
to find, ciiat he nnill either undergo the bin then of 
fiipportiiig an exiled pjjjice, or the difltoiiour of 
abandoning Ih near aieiation. lie began already to 
fay that'b.i-i Ciimic.Kit/ns were with the, k’ingdoiii of 
J' ngi iud, licit with die king ; and it was ^different 
t!) him whetiicr the name of Edward, pr 'that of 

• ''ll w 
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Henry, were employed in the articles of treaty, 
Thefe fentimcnts were continually ftrengthenecl by 
the fubfequent events. Vaucler, the deputy go- 
vernor of Calais, though he had been confirmed in 
his command by Edward, and had even received a 
penfion from the duke of Burgundy on account of 
his fidelity to the crown, no fooner faw his old 
mafl'cr Warwic reinfiated in authority, t'han he 
declared for him, and with great demonftrations of 
zeal and attaehment put the whole garrifon in 
his livery. And the intelligence which the duke 
received every day from England, feemed to pro- 
mife an entire and full fettleraent in the family of 
Lancafier. 

Immediately after Edward’s flight had left the 
kingdom at Warwic’s difpofal, that nobleman 
haftened to London j and raking Henry from his 
confinement in the lower, into which he himfelf 
had been the chief caufe of throwing him, he pro- 
claimed him king with great foleninity. A parlia# 
ment was lummoneci, in the name of that prince, 
to meet at Weltminllcr ; and as this aflembly could 
pretend to np liberty, while furrounded by fuch en- 
raged and infolent vitlors, govetned by fuch an im- 
petuous fpiiic as Warwic, their votes were entirely 
dictated by the ruling faction. The treaty with Mar- 
garet was here fully executed : Henry was recognifed 
as lawful king ; but his incapadiy for government 
being avowed, the regency was entrufled to War- 
wic and Clarence till the majority of prince Euvvr.rd ; 
and in default of that prince’s iffue, Clarence was 
declared fuccefibr to the crown. The ufual bufincfs 
alfo of rcvciliils went on without oppofltiun : Every 
llatute made during the. reign of Edward \va.s re- 
pealed ; that Tirince was declared to be an ufurper ; 
he and his adherents were attainted ; atid in par- 
ticular Richard duke of Gloucelier, his younger 
brother : All the attaihder.s of the I.ancallrians, the 
dukes of Somerlet and Exeter, the earls of Rich- 
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c i-T A p. mondj Pembfoke, Oxford, and Ormofid, were re« 

. verfed ; and every one was reftored who had loft 

1470. either honours or fortune by his former adherence 
to the caufe of Henry. 

The ruling party were more fparing in their exe- 
cutions than was ufual after any revolutions daring 
thofe violent times. The only vitlim of diftinftion 
was John Tibetot earl of Worcefter. This accoiti- 
pliflied perfon, born in an age and nation where the 
nobility valued themfelves on ignorance as their pri- 
vilege,and left learning to monks and fchoolmafters, 
for whom indeed the fpurious erudition that pre. 
vailed was bell fitted, had been ftruck with the firft 
rays of true fcience, which began to penetrate from 
the fouth, and had been zealous, by his exhortation 
and example, to propagate the love of letters among 
his unpolifhed countrymen. It is pretended, that 
knowledge had not produced on this nobleman him- 
felf the effeft which fo naturally attends it, of hu- 
fnanizing the temper and foftening the heart > ; and 
that he"had enraged the Lancaftrians againft him, 
by the feverities which he exercifed upon them 
during the prevalence of his own party. He en- 
deavoured to conceal himfelf after the flight of Ed- 
ward ; but was caught on the top of a tree in the fo- 
refl of Weybridge, was condufted to London, tried 
before the earl of Oxford, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. All the other conflderable Yorkills either 
fled beyond Tea, or took Ihclter infanftuaries ; where 
the eccleiialUcal privileges afforded them protection. 
In London alone, it is computed that ao lefs than 
2000 perJbns laved themfelves in this manner®} and 
among the reft, Edward’s queen, who was there dL" 
livrfcd of a Ion, called by his fatlier’s name'’. 

Ch'i E V Margaret, the other rival queen, had not 
yet appeared in England } but on receiving intelli- 

* . ? ill, lu!. 2 10. Stowe, p. ^22' * L’omiries, lib. iii. 

^ “ 1 fill. 2 1 o. Stowe, p. ,}jj. HoUingnieil, 
p. Gr^ft' n, p, (xji. 
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gence of Warwic’s fuccefs, was preparing with c p* 
prince Edward for her journey. All the banilhed 
Lancaftrians flocked to her ; and among the refl, the 1470- 
duke of Somerfet, fon of the duke beheaded after 
the battle of Hexham. This nobleman, who had 
long been regarded as the head of the party, had fled 
into the Low Countries on the difcomfiture of his 
friends ; and as he concealed his name and quality, 
he had there languiflied in extreme indigence. Phi- 
lip de Coinines tells us that he himfelf faw him, 
as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition no 
better than that of a common beggar ; till being 
difcovered.by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had 
finall penfions allotted them, and were living in 
filence and obfcurity, when the fuccefs of their party 
called them from their retreat. But both Somerfet 
and Margaret were detained by contrary winds from 
reaching England', till a new revolution in that 
kingdom, no lefs I’udden and furprifing than the 
former, threw them into greater raifery than that 
from which they had juft emerged. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by neglefling 
Edward, and paying court to the eftabliihed govern- 
ment, had endeavoured to conciliate the friendfliip 
of the Lancaftrians, he found that he had not fuc- 
ceeded to his wiih ; and the connexions between the 
king of France and the earl of Warwic ftill held him 
in great anxiety This nobleman, too haftily re- - 
garding Charles as a determined enepy, had fent 
over to Calais a body of 40050 men, who made in- 
roads into the Low Countries' j and the duke of 
Burgundy faw himfelf in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the united arras of England and of 
France. He refolved therefore to grant fome affift- 
aiice to his brother-in-law ; but in fuch a covert 
manner as ftiould give the leaft ofiience polhble to 

*' T/iv. iii. chap. ' Grafton, p. 69*. Polyd.Virg. p.522. 
llall, fol. 205. ' Coinines, liv. ill. chap. ( 5 , 
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CHAP, the Englifh government. He equipped four large 
veflels, in the name of fome private merchants, at 
I47J. Terveer in Zeland ; and caufing fourteen Ihips to 
be fecretly hired from the Eaderlings, he delivered 
this finall fquadron to Edward, who, receiving alfo 
a fum of money from the duke, immediately fet fail 
for England No fooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, th.m he iffued a proclamation in- 
hibiiing all his fubjeds from giving him counte- 
nance or ailiftance ; an artifice which could not 
deceive the earl of Warwic, but which might ferve 
as a decent pretence, if that nobleman were fo dif- 
pofed, for maintaining friendfliip with the duke of 
Burgundy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his ene- 
mies, and to recover his loft authority, made an at- 
tempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 
2COO men, on the coaft of Norfolk ; but being 
there repulfed, he failed northwards', and difem- 

Mareli sj. barked at Ravenfpur, in Yorklhire. Finding that 
tijg new magiftrates, who had been' appointed by 

RtUini. , , r • t . 1 ** 1 ^ 

the earl or Warwic, kept tlie people every where 
from joining him, he pretended, and even made 
oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, but 
only the inheritance of the houfe of York, which of 
right belonged to him ; and that he did not intend 
to difturb the peace of the kingdom. His paitifans 
every momtnc flocked to his Itandard ; tie was ad- 
mitted into the city of York : And he was foon in 
fuch a fituation as gave him hopes of fucceecling 
in all his claims and pretenfions. 'i'he marquis of 
Montague commanded in the uorthern counties; 
but from lbn;s rnyfterious reafons v.'hicli, as well as 
many other impottant tranfaclions in iliat age, no 
hillurian has cleared up, he totally ncglecled the 
btginnings of an infurrectiou which he ought to 
have eiUeiiied fo iormiJable. - Warwic affembled 

* Curn-nji, liv. ill. chnp. 5. 
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an army at Leicefter, with an intention of meeting c i-i a n 
and of giving battle to the enemy j but Edward, by 
taking another road, paffed him nnmolelled, and ^71. 
prefented hinifelf before the gates of London. Had 
he here been refufed admittance, he was totally un- 
done : But there were many realbns which inclined 
the citizens to favour him. His numerous friends, 
ilTuing from their fanduaries, were aftive in his 
caiild ; many rich merchants, who had formerly 
lent him money, law no other chance for their pay- 
ment but his rehoration ; the city-dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who Hill 
retained an alTedfion for this young and gallant 
prince, fwayed their hufbands and friends in his 
favour'”; and above all the archbilhop of York, 

Warwic’s brother, to whom the care of the city w'as 
committed, had fecretly, from unknown reafons, 
entered into a correfpondence with him ; and he fa- Arrii n. 
cilitated Edward’s admillion into London. The 
mod likely caufe which can be afligned for thofe 
multiplied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil 
itfelf, is the fpirit of faction, which, when it becomes 
inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely 
to ffiake off. The perfons who had long diftin- 
guiffied themfelves in the York party, were unable 
to acl with zeal and cordiality for the fupport of the 
I.ancafl:rians ; and they were inclined, by any pro- 
fpe£t of favour or accommodation offered them by 
Edward, to return to their ancient connexions. 

However this may be, Edward’s entrance into Lon- 
don made him mafter not only of that rich and 
powerful city, but alfo of the perfon of Henry, 
who, deltined to be the perpetual fport of fortune, 
thus fell again into the hands of his enemies 

It appears not that Warwk, during his fhort ad- 
miniftration, which had continued only fix months, 


8 Comir.c;, liv. iii. ctiap. 7. 
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^ xxn.**' of any unpopular aft, or had any wife 

y deferved to lofe that general favour with which he 

I47I' had fo lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, 
who was formerly on the defenfive, was now the 
aggreflbrj and having overcome the difficulties 
which always attend the beginnings of an infurrec- 
tion, pofTeffed many advantages above his enemy ; 
His partifans were aftuated by that zeal and cou. 
rage which the notion of an attack infpires ; his op- 
ponents were intimidated for a like reafon ; every 
one who had been difappointed in the hopes which 
he had entertained from Warwic’s elevation, either 
became a cool friend or an open enemy to that no- 
bleman ; and each malcontent, from whatever caufe, 
proved an acceffion to Edward’s army. The king, 
therefore, found himfelf in a condition to face the 
earl of Warwic ; who being reinforced by his fon- 
in-law the duke of Clarence, and his brother the 
marquis of Montague, took poll: at Barnet, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen 
Margaret was every day expedled, who would have 
drawn together all the genuine Lancaftrians, and 
have brought a great acceffion to Warwic’s forces : 
But this very confideration proved a motive to the 
earl rather to hurry on a decillve aftion, than to 
ffiare the viftory with rivals and ancient enemies, 
■who he forefaw would, in cafe of fuccefs, claim the 
chief merit in the enterprife K But while his jea- 
loufy was all direSed towards that fide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay 
the neareft to his bofoin. His brother Montague, 
■who had lately temporifed, feems now to have re- 
mained fincerely attached to the interefts of his fa- 
mily : But his fon-in-law, though bound to hini 
by every tie of honour and gratitude, though he 
fhared the power of the regency, though he had 
been invefted by Warwic in all the honours and pa- 

* ComiBcs, liv, iii. chop. 7. 
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tnmony of the houfe of York, refolved to fulfil the c h a.i*. 
lecret engagements which he had formeily taken , 

with his brother, and to fupport the interefts of his 1^71. 
own family : He del'erted to the king in the night- 
time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men along 
with him Warwic was now loo far advanced to 
retreat ; and as he rejefled with difdain all terms of 
peace offered him by Edward and Clarence, he was 
obliged to hazard a general engagement. The April 14. 
battle was fought with obftinacy on both fides ; The 
two armies, in imitation of their leaders, difplayed •n-tuieaih 
uncommon valour : and the viftory remained long 
undecided between them. But an accident threw 
the balance to the fide of the Yorkifts. Edward’s 
cognifance was a fun ; that of Warwic a ftar with 
rays ; and the miftinefs of the morning rendering it 
difficult to didinguilh them, the earl of O.^ford, who 
fought on the fide of the Lancaftrians, was by mif- 
take attacked by his friends, and^ chafed oft' the 
field of battle'. Warwic, contrary to his more 
ufu.al praflice, engaged that day on foot, refolving 
to fhow his army that he meant to ftiare every for- 
tune with them ; and he was flain in the thickeft of 
the engagement ■" : His brother underwent the fame 
fate : And as Edward had ilTued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and undiftinguiihed flaughtet' 
was made in the purl'uit There fell about 1 500 
on the fide of the yiftors. 

The fame day on \vhich this decifive battle was 
fought”, queen hdargaret and her fon, now about 
eighteen years of age, and a young prince of great 
hopes, landed at Weymouth, fupported by a fraall 
body of French forces. When this priiicefs received 
intelligence of her hufband’s captivity, and of the 
defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her cou- 
rage, which had fup, ported her under fo many dii'af- 

* Grafton, p. 700. Comines, liV. iii. chap. 7. Ldand’s 
Collcft. vol. ii. p. 505. ‘ Hiibington, p. 449. Coniines, 

liv. iii. chap 7. Hall, fol. 218. ® Xicland’s Collect, 
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c H A p. trous events, here quite left her ; and Ihc immedi- 
^tely forefaw all the dilinal confcquences of this ca- 
i47i. lamity. ■ At firft fhe took fandtuary in the abbey of 
Beaulieu ’’ ; but being encouraged by the appear- 
ance of 'J’udor earl of Pembroke, and Coinrney 
earl of Devonfliire, of the lords Wenloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, w'ho exhorted her 
Itill to hope for I’uccels, fhe relumed her former 
fpirit, and dcteriuined to defend to tlie utmod the 
ruins of lier fallen loi tunes. She advanced through 
the counties of Devon, Somerfet, and GloccRcr, 
incrcafnig her antiy on each day’s march ; but was 
at lafl rtvenaken by the rapid and cxpeditimis Ed- 
ward at Tculalbmy, on tiie banks of the Sevcine. 

'■1 ,,i, ,r 'ri'ifc Lanonfii'iriiis were here totally defeated: The 
earl of Devonihire and lord Wenloc were killed in 
4'ih;',iay. the field; The duke of Somerfet, and about tw'enty 
other perfons of diftindion, having taken fhclter in 
a church, were fuvrounded, dragged out, aud im- 
mediately beheaded: About 3000 of their fide fell 
in battle; And the army was entirely dilperfed. 

Quein Margaret and her fon were taken pri- 
foners, and brought to the king, who alked the 
prince, after an infulting manner, how he dared to 
invade his dominious ? The young prince, more 
mindful of his high birth than of his prefent for- 
tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his jufl 
inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, infenfible 
to pity, Ifiuck him on the face with his gauntlet; 
Murtiti of atid the dukes of Clarence and Glocellcr, lord 
pmice La- Plaftings, and fir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
iVft May, as a fignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 
into 'the next apartment, and there difpatchtd him 
with their daggers Margaret was thrown into the 
Tower; King Henry expired in that coiifineineiu a 
few days after the battle of Teukdoury ; but whe- 

P ll.'ll, fol. 2 19. HabiiigdoH, p. 4.51. Graftt n, p. 706’. 
Polyil. Vii)4. p. 5 a 8. 1 Hall, fill. 221. Habington, 
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tlier he died a natural or violent death is uncertain.' 
It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the 
duke of Gloceller killed iiitii with his o'.'.’U hands'; 
But the univorfal odium which that prince has in- 
curied, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate 
his crimes without any fufiicient authority. It is 
certain, however., that Henry’s death was fuddeii ; 
and though he laboured under an ill Hate of health, 
this eircinn fiance, ) '.ot-d to the general manners of 
the age, gave a n.uural ground of I'ufpicion ; which 
was rather increal'cd than diminifhed by the expofing 
of his body to juiblic view. That precaution I'ervcd 
only to recal 'niany fiimlar inflances in the Englifli 
hiflory, and lo fuggell the coniparifon. 

All the hope.s of the houfe of Lancafter feemed 
now to be utterly extinguifhed. Every legitiinatii 
prince of that family was dead : Aimoft every great 
leader of the party had perifhed in battle or on the 
fcafi'old : The earl of Pembroke, who was levying 
forces in Wales, dilb.mded his army when he re- 
ceived intelligence ot tne battle of T'eukelbtiry ; and 
lie fled into Britanny with his nephew, the young 
carl of Richmond I'he baflard of Falconberg, 
who had levied lome forces, and had advanced to 
London during Edward’s abtence, was repulfed ; 
his men deferred him ; he was taken prifoner, and 
immediately executed' ; And peace being now fully 
reftored to the nation, a parliament was fummoned, 
wnich ratified, as ufual, all the acls of the viflor, 
and recognifed his legal authority. 

But this prince, who had been fo firm, and ac- 
tive, and intrepid, during the courfe of adverfity, 
was ftili unable to reliit the allurements of a prof- 
perous fortune; and he wholly devoted himfelf. 
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as before, to pleafure and amufement, after he 
became entirely matter of his kingdom, and had 
no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety or 
alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and 
inoffeafive courfe of life, and by his eafy familiar 
manners, that popularity which it is natural to 
imagine he had loft by the repeated cruelties exer. 
cil'ed upon his enemies; and the example alfo 
of his jovial feftivity ferved to abate the former 
acrimony of faftion among his fubjefts, and to re- 
ftore the focial difpoGtion which had been fo long 
interrupted between the oppofite parties. All men 
feenicd to be fully fatisfied with the prefent govern- 
ment ; and the memory of paft calamities ferved 
only to imprefs the people more ftrongly with a fenfe 
of their allegiance, and with the refolution of never 
incurring any more the hazard of renewing fudh 
direful feenes. 

But while the king was thus indulging hirafelf 
in pleafure, he was roufed from his lethargy by a 
profpeft of foreign conquefts, which it is probable 
his delire of popularity, more than the fpirit of 
ambition, had made him covet. Though he 
deemed himfelf little beholden to the duke of Bur- 
gundy for the reception which that prince had given 
him during his exile*, the political interefts of their 
Rates maintained ftill a clofe connexion between 
them ; and they agreed to unite their arms in making 
a powerful invafion on France. A league wasformed, 
in which Edward ftipulated to pafs the feas with an 
.army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the 
French territories : Charles promifed to join him 
with all his forces : The king was to challenge the 
crown of France, and to obtain at leaft the provinces 
of Normandy and Guienne: The duke was to ac- 
quire Champaigne and fome other territories, and 
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to free ajl his dominions from the burthen of ho- ^ **” 

mage to the crown of France: And neither party was ^ _ '_j 
to make peace without the confent of the other »+74* 
They were the more encouraged to hope for fuc- 
cefs from this league, as the count of St. Pol, con- 
liable of France, who was mafter of St. (^intin, 
and other towns on the Somme, had fecretly pro 
mifed to join them ; and there were alfo hopes of en- 
gaging the duke of Britanny to enter into the con*, 
rederacy. 

The profpeft of a French war w'as always a Pure 
means of making the parliament open their purfeSj 
as far as the habits of that age would permit. They 
voted the king a tenth of rents, or two /hillings in 
the pound j which mufl; have been very inaccurately 
levied, fmee it produced only 31,460 pounds; and 
they added to this fupply a whole fifteenth, and three- 
quarters of another * : But as the king deemed thefe 
fums ftill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted 
to levy money by way of benevolence ; a kind of ex- 
action which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II. had not been much praftifed in 
former times, and which, though the confent of the 
parties was pretended to be gained, could not be 
deemed entirely voluntary The claufes annexed 
to the parliamentary grant Ihow fufficiently the fpiric 
of the nation in this refpefl:. The money levied 
by the fifteenth was not to be put into the king’s 
hands, but to be kept in religious houfes; and if 
the expedition into France fhould not rake place, it 
was immediately to be refunded to the people. 

After thefe grants the parliament was dllTolved, 
which had fitten near two years and a half, and had 
undergone feveral prorogations ; a pradicc not very 
ufual at that time in England. 

" Rymer, vol. xi. p. 806, 807, 80S, .See. * Colton, p. 696. 

700. Hift. Croyl. coiu’. p. 5^8. Hall, fol, 226. Habing- 
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CHAP. The king paATerl over to Calais with an army of 

^ , 1500 men at arms, and 1 5,000 nrcbers ; attended 

1475. ‘ by all the chief nobility of England, who,, prog. 

Franl!e''°*^ nofticatitig future fuccelles front ihe pafl, 'vere eager 
to appear on this great theatre of honour But all 
their fanguine hopes were damped when they found, 
on entering the French territories, that neither did 
the conftable open his gates to them, nor the duke 
of Burgundy bring theng the fmalleil affiftance. 
That prince, tranfported by his ardent temper, had 
carried all his armies to a great diftance, and had 
employed them in wars on the frontiers of Ger- 
many, and againR the duke of Lorrain : And 
though he came in perfon to Edward, and endea- 
voured to apologife for this breach of treaty, there 
was no profpeft that they would be able this cam- 
paign to make a conjundlion with the Engliih. This 
circumllance gave great difgufl to the king, and in- 
clined him to hearken to thofc advances which Lewis 
continually made him for an accommodation. 

That monarch, mure fwayed by political views 
than by the point of honour, deemed no fubmifiions 
too mean, which might free him from enemies who 
had proved fo formidable to his predeceflbrs, and 
who, united to fo many other enemies, might ftill 
{hake the well eflablilhed government of France. 
It appears from Coinines, that difeiidine was at this 
time veiy imperfect among the Englilh ; and that 
their civil wans though long continued, yet being 
always decided by liafty baiiles, had flill left them 
ignorant of the improvements which the military art 
was bcgi'Uiiiig to receive upon the continent". But 
as Lewis was fcnhble that the warlike genius of the 

* Cu’iiir.i-n, !iv. iv. clnp 5. Tiiin aiitfior fays (cliap. ii.ltli.it 
tl'i ki.if; .iiiuili, buui<;ui oiicr f/jint ol ihf riciieft o( In'., fubjeets, 
V li > be kiiLW iMHibl be foon tlrecl c.f tlie ivar, and would jirn- 
11, all propoials of jicaci-, which he toiel'aw would be iootj 
ic' 

Coau’.i.Sj ii-v. !v. chap, 5. 
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people would foon render them excellent foldlers, he c n a r. 
was far from defpihug them for their prefent want of . 
experience ; and he employed all his art to detach 
them from ihe alliance of Eurgmiuy. When Ed- 
ward fent him a herald to claim the crown of France, 
and to carry him a defiance In cafe of a rcfufal, fo far 
front anfvvcvingto this bravado 'alike haughty terms, 
he replied with great tenrper, and even made the 
herald a oonficlerable prefent : He took afterwards 
an opportunity of fending a herald to the Engiiih 
camp ; and having given him direRk.ns to apply to 
the lords Stanley and Howard, 'who he heard were 
friends to peace, he delired the good offices of thefe asth Aug. 
noblemen in pfomoting an accommodation with 
their mafter As Edward was now fallen into like 
difpofitions, a truce was foon concluded on terms 
more advantageous than honourble to Lewis. He 
ftipulated to pay Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, 
on condition that he fhould withdraw his army from 
France, and promifed to pay him 50,000 crowns Pesceof 
a year during their joint lives : ft was added, that 
the dauphin when of age fiiould marry Edward’s 
eldeft daughter In order to ratify this treaty, the 
two monarchs agreed to have a perfonal interview ; 
and for that purpofe fuitable preparations were made 
at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A ciofe rail was drawn 
acTol’s a bridge in that place, with no larger inter- 
vals than would allow' the arm to pafs ; a precau- 
tion againll a fimilar accident 10 that which befelthe 
duke of Burgundy in bis coulerence with the dau- 
phin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the 
oppefite fidcs ; coui’erred privately together j and . 
having confirmed their friendlhip, and interchanged 
many mutual civilities, they fooa after parted 

** Coniines, liv. iv. chap. y. Hall, fol 227. Comines, 

liv. iv, chap. 7. Ityme.-, vul. aii. p. 17. ' Coniines, 
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c H A J», Lewis was anxious not only to gain the klng^ 

, friendfhip, but alfo that of the nation, and of all the 
1475. confiderable perfons in the Englilh court. He be- 
flowed penfiona, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a 
year, on feveral of the king’s favourites ; on lord Haf- 
tings two thoufand crowns ; on lord Howard and 
others in proportion ; and thefe great miniflers were 
not afliamed thus to receive wages from a foreign 
prince ^ As the two armies, after the conclufion of 
the truce, remained fometime in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the Englifli were not only admitted 
freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, but had alfo 
their charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals 
furniflied them in every inn, without any payment 
being demanded. They flocked thither in fuch mul- 
titudes, that once above nine thoufand of them were 
in the town, and they might have made themfelves 
mailers of the king’s perfon j but Lewis concluding, 
from their jovial and diflolute manner of living, that 
they had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray 
the leafl; fign of fear or jealoufy. And when Edward, 
informed of this diforder, defired him to flrut the gates 
againfi: him, he replied, that he would never agree 
to exclude the Englifli from the place where he re- 
fided } but that Edward, if he pleafed, might recal 
them, and place his own officers at the gates ol 
Amiens to prevent their returning 

Lewis’s defire of confirming a mutual amity with 
England engaged him even to make imprudent ad- 
vances, which it coft him afterwards fome pains to 
evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to 
Edward, that he wiftied to have a vilit from him at 
Paris ; that he would there endeavour to amufe him 
with the ladies ; and that, in cafe any ofiences were 
then committed, he would aflign him the cardinal 
of Bourbon for confeflbr, who from fcllovv-foeling 
would not be over and above fevere in the penances 

^ Halljfol, 23J, s Cojpine‘1, Hv, iv. chap. g. Ik'H, fol. 233. 
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which he would enjoin. 'I’his hint made deeper c h a_i*. 
imprefllon than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, ■ 
who accompanied him back to iimiens, told him, 1475. 
in confidence, that if he were fo difpofecl, it would 
not be impoffible to perfuade Edward to take a 
journey with him to Paris, where they might make 
merry together. Lewis pretended at firft not to 
hear the offer ; but, on Howard’s repeating it, he 
e:;prefl'ed his concern that his wars with the duke 
of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his 
royal guell, and do him the honours he intended. 

“ Edward,” laid he, privately to Comines, “ is 
“ a very handfume and a very amorous prince : 

“ Some lady at Paris may like him as well as he 
“ fliall do her ; and may invite him to return in 
“ another manuec. It is better that the feabe be- 
“ tween us 

Twis treaty did very little honour to either of 
thefe nionarchs ; It difeovered the imprudence of 
Edward, who had taken his meafures fo ill with his 
allies as to be obliged, after fuch an cxpenlive ar- 
mament, to return without making any acquifitions 
adequate to" it : It fliowed the want of dignity in 
Lewis, who, rather than run the hazard of a battle, 
agreed to fubjefl: his kingdom to a tribute, and 
thus acknowledge the fuperiority of a neighbouring 
prince, polffcffed of lefs power and tctiitory than 
himfelf. Bur, as Lewis made interell; the lole tdt 
of honour, he thought that ail the advantages of 
the treaty v.'crc on his fide, and that he had over- 
reached ildward, by fending him out of France on 
Inch eal’y terms. Foe this realbn ho was very foli- 
citous to conceal his triumph j and he fliiftly en- 
joined his courtiers never to Ihew the Engjilli the 
lead: lign of mockery or dciiru-a. But he did not 
himfelt very carefully ubierve fo pnulent a rule : 

He could not lot bear, one day, in the joy of his 

Comiiies, li'.'i i’.. tliap, in. Habingtoi;, p. 
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heiivt, tlirowing nut Ibme raillery on the ealy fiai- 
\iHeity of Edv.'ani aiul his council ^ when he per- 
ceived that he was overheard by a Gafeou who had 
fettled in England. He was immediately fcnfible 
of his indiferetion ; feat a inellagc to the gentle- 
man ; and offered him fuch advantages in his own 
country, as engaged him to lem-tiu in France. It 
is but juft^ faid he, that lj)a)' {he penalty of my talk- 
ative aej's 

TiiJi mon. honourable part of Lewis’s treaty with 
Edward was the ftipulation for the liberty of cjueen 
Margaret, who, though after the death of her huL 
band and fon, fire could no longer be formidable 
to government, was Ail] detained in cuAody by 
Edward. Lewis paid fifty thoufand crowns for her 
raiifom ; and that piincefs, ■ who had been fo active 
on the Aage of ilio world, and who had t.xperieiiccd 
iuch a variety oi ioriuae, palled the remainder of 
her dayvS in trantpadlity and privacy, till the year 
i-'lSs, when Use died; An admirable princefs, but 
inoreilluArious by her uiidaimted fpiritiu adverfity, 
than by her muderation in profpevity. flhe feems 
neither to have ctijoycd the virtues, nor tceu fub- 
ject to the wcahnellL.t, of her I'e-x j and was as 
much tainted with the ferocity as endowed vviih the 
courage of i hat baibmous age la, which fiic lived. 

Though Edward had lo little rcaion to be fatis- 
lied with the conducl of the dulte of Buigmutly, he 
referred to that piince a powder of acceding to the 
treaty of Pecquigni : But Charles, when the ofler 
was made him, haughtily replied, that he was able 
to iupport himfeif without the afllftance of .England, 
and that he would make no peace with Lewis till 
three months after Edward’s return into his own 
country. I'his piincc poliefled all the ambhion and 
courage of a conqueror ; but being defetlive in po- 
licy and prudence, qualities no lefs eA'cntiaia he was 

‘ Co’nui'cs, iiv, Hi, chap, lo. 
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unfortunate in all his entevprifcj and periflied at c h a p, 
laft in battle againft tho Swifs’' ; a p?o])ie whom he 
defpifed, and who, though brave and free, had hi- ’- 177 - 
therto been in a manner overlooked in the general 
fyflem of Europe. This event, which happened 
in the year 14- 7, produced a great alteration in the 
vievv.s of all the princes, and was attended rvith 
confequences which were felt for many generations. 

Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firH: 
wife ; and this princefs being heir of his opulent 
and extenfive dominions, was courted Iry all the 
potentates of Chrlflendom, who contended for the 
polfeHion of fo rich a pri^se. Lewis, the head of 
her fiimily, might, by a proper application, have ob- 
tained this match foi the dauphin, and have thereby 
united to the crown of Fiance all the provinces of 
the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, A rtois, 
and Picardy; which would at once have renclerecl 
his kingdom an overmatch for all neiglibourR. 

But a man wholly interelled is as rate as orin entire- 
ly endow'ed with the oppofite quality ; and Lewis, 
though Impregnable to ail the ientiinctus of gens- 
rofity and Iriendfnip, was, on this occafion, caviled 
from the road of true policy by the pafiions of ani- 
mofily and revenge. He had imbiLcd fo deep a 
hatred to the houfe of Burgundy, that he rather 
chofe to fubdue the princefs by arms, thati unite her 
to his family by marriage ; He conquered the duchy 
of Burgundy and that pent of Picardy, which had 
been ceded to Philip the Ciood by ilic treaty of 
Arras : But h,e thereby foiced ihe date-; of tlie fle- 
therlands to bellow their fovereign hi marriage on 
Maximilian of Aultria,' fun of theompcia.r frederic, 
from whom they looked for pVotetuon in their pre- 
fent diftrell'es : And by thefc means lu-auce loll the 
opportunity, w'hich fiie never could recal, of making 
that important acquifuion of power and territory. 


* CoitiineJi liv. v, cb^p S. 
S.2 
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CHAP. During this interefliiig crifis, Edward was n'o 
, lefs dt'fcftive in policy, and was no lefs aftuated by 

1477. private paflions, unworthy of a fovereign and a 
ftatefman. Jealoufy of his brother Clarence had , 
caufed him to ncgled the advances which were made ' 
of marrying that prince, now a widower, to the 
heii els of Burgundy ' ; and he fent her propofals 
of eipoufing Anthony earl of Rivers, brother to his 
cpiecn, who hill retained an entire afeendant over 
lilm. But the match was rejected with difdain"; 
and Edward, refenting this treatment of his bro- 
ther-in-law, permitted France to procLcd without 
interruption in her conquefts over his defencelefs 
ally. Any pretence fufliced him for abandoning 
liimfclf entirely to indolence and plcafure, which 
were now become his ruling paflions. The only 
obje£l which divided his attention, was the iraprov. 
ing of the public revenue, which had been dilapi. 
dated by the neceffities or negligence of his prede- 
ceffors j and fome of his expedients for that purpofe, 
though unknown to us, were deemed, during the 
time, opprellive to the people". The detail of pri- 
vate wrongs naturally efcapes the notice of hiftory ; 
but an adlof tyranny, of which Edward was guilty 
in his own family, has been taken notice of by all 
writers, and has met with general and deferred 
cenfure. 

‘ri:c,i;ina 1 ’he dukc of Clarence, by all his fervices in de- 
Warwic, had never been able to regain the 
oicjiicr.cc. king’s fricndfhip, which he had forfeited by his for- 
mer confederacy with that nobleman. Lie was Hill 
regarded at court as a man of a dangerous and a 
fickle charadter ; and the imprudent opennefs and 
violence of his temper, though it rendered him 
much lefs dangerous, tended extremely to multiply 
his enemies, and to incenfe them againft him. 

_ • Pulyd. Virg. Hall, fol. 240. Hpllingdied, d. 703. Ha- 
p. 474, Grafton, p. 742. Halt, fol. 24O. 

" Ibid. 24 1 . Hill. Croyl. cont, p. 559. 
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..Among others, he had had the mislbrtune to give c p a p. 
difpleafure to the queen herfelf, as well as to his 
brother the duke of Glocefter, a prince of the deep- ,^7^. 
eft policy, of the moft unrelenting ambition, and 
the leaft Icrupulous in the means tvhich he employed 
for the attainment of his ends. A combination be- 
tween thcle potent adverhuies being fecretly formed 
againft Clarence, it was determined to begin by at- 
tacking his iriends ; in hope.s, that if he patiently 
endined this injury, his pufillanimity would diO'.o- 
iiour him in the eyes at the public; if he made 
refiftance, and exprefted refentmenr, his paffion 
would betray him into meaiurcs which might give 
them advantages againft him. The king, hunting 
one day in the park of Thomas Burder of Arrovi', 
in Warvvicfljire, had killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner; and Biirdet, vexed 
at tlje lols, broke into a paffion, andwiffied,the 
horns of the deer in the belly of the perfon who had 
advifed the king to commit that inl’ult upon him. 

This natural expreffion of refentment, which would 
have been overlooked or forgotten had it fallen 
from any other perfon, was rendered criminal and 
capital in that gentleman, by the friendftiip in which, 
he had the misfortune to live with the duke of Cla- 
rence : He was tried for his life ; the judges and 
jury were found fervile enough to condemn him ; 
and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offence Abouf the fame time, one John 
Stacey, an ecclefiaftic, much connected with the 
duke, as well as with Burdet, was expofed to a like 
iniquitous and barbarous profecution. This clergy- 
pian, being more learned in mathematics and aftro- 
nomy than was ufual in that age, lay under the im- 
putation of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar ; 
and the court laid hold of this popular rumour to 
effect his deftruftion. He was brought to his trial 

' ri.ibington, p. 47y. Hollinjihed, p. 703. Sir Thomas 
Jloie in Keiuiet, p. .(.(.a. 

S 7 for 
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c HA p. for that imaginiiry crime;' many of the greateft peerj; 
counteflariced the profecutioti by their prefence ; he 
i47y. was condemned, put to the torture, and executed f. 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when he 
found thefe tiQs of tyranny exercifed on all around 
him : He reflefled on the fate of the good duke of 
Gloceder in the lafl. reign, who, after feeing the moft 
infamous pretences employed for the deftrudtion of 
his neareft connexions, ■ at laft fell hirafelf a viciin^ 
to the vengeance of his enemies. But Clarence, 
inflead of fecuring his owm life againft the prefent 
danger by filence and rcferve, was open and loud in 
juflifying the innocence of his friends, and in ex- 
claiming again ft the iniquity of their profecutors. 
The king, highly offended with his freedom, or 
tiling that pretence againft him, committed him to 
the Tower’, fummoned a parliament, and tried him 
147®- for his life before the boqfe of peers, the fupreme 
:( 6 aijan. tribunal of the nation. 

The duke was accufecl of arraigning public juf- 
tice, by maintaining the innocence of men who had 
been condemned in courts of judicature; and of in- 
veighing againft the iniquity of the king, who had 
given orders for their piofecution Many ralh ex- 
preflions were imputed to him, and fometoo reflefl- 
ing on Edward’s legitimacy j but he was not accufed 
of any overt act of treafon ; and even the truth of 
thefe fpeeches may be doubted of, fmee the liberty 
of judgment was taken from the court, by the king’s 
appearing pei Tonally as his brother’s accufer’, and 
pleading ilic caufe againft him. But a fentence of 
condemiiation, eveu when this extraordinary cir- 
cmnftance had not place, was a neceifary confe- 
querice in thafe tirucs, of any profecution by the 
court or ilie prevailing party ; and the duke of Cla- 
rence was pronounced guilty by the peers. The 
houfc of commons were no lei's llavifh and unjuft ; 

p Hilt. Cmyl. ront. r- 561 ■ 1 Ibid. p. 562. 

' I'tfra'c, ,p. .4:0. ’ Hift, Croyl. cont, p, 562. 
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They both petitioned for the execution of the dnlccj c h a^p. 
and afterwards palled a bill of attainder agaiuli him'. 

The meafures of the parliament, duririff that age, J47S. 
furnilh us with examples of a ftrange contrail of 
freedom and fervility : They fcrunle to grant, and 
fometimes vefufc, to the king the fmallelt fiipplies, 
the moll nereffary for the iupport of goveriTinent, 
even the moft; necelfary for the maintenance ol wars, 
for which the nation, as v/ellas the parliament itl’elf, 
exprefied great fondnefs ; But they never fcruple to 
concur in the moft flagrant aft of injuflice or ty. 
ranny, which falls on any individual, however dif. 
tinguilhed by birth or meric. Thefe maxims, I'o 
ungenerous, fo oppofite to all principles of good 
government, fo contrary to the praftice of prefenc 
])arliament8, are very remarkable in all the tranfac- 
lions of the Englifli hiltory, for more than a cen- 
tury after the period in which we are now engaged. 

Thjx only favour W'bicb the king granted hia bro- isthncj,. 
ther, after his condemnation, was to leave him the 
choice of his death ; and he was privately drowned 
in a butt of malmefey in the Tower : A whimfical 
choice, which implies that he had an extraordinary 
paflion for that liquor. The duke left two children 
by the elder daughter of the earl of Warwic ; a fon, 
created an earl by his grandfather’s title, and a 
daughter, afterwaids countefs of Salifbury. Both 
this prince and princefs were alfo unfortunate in their 
end, and died a violent death ; a fate which for 
many years an- ndeJ. ahnoll all the defceridants of 
the royal blood i;i bngl.ind. There prevails a re- 
port, that a. chief foiiiee of the violent piofecution 
of the duke of Clarence, whole name was George, 
was a cm rent prophecy, that the king’s Ion rnouli 
be murdered by one, the initial letter of whoi'e name 
was G It is not unpoilible but, in thole ignorant 

* Stewe, p. .•J30. Hitt. Croyl. cor.l. p. 562. 

** Hal*, foi. 239. ^luliiigilied, p. 703. Gr.ifton, p. 74t* 

Poljd. Virg p, 537. Kir Thomas Mete 1:1 ilennet, p. 497. 
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CHAP, time!?, fuch a filly realbn might have fome Influ- 
i® more probable that the whole fiory 
1.1.78. is the invention of a fubfequcnt period, and founded 
on the murder of thefe children by the duke of Glo- 
cefter. Comines remarks, that, at that time, the 
Englilh never were without fome fuperfiitious pro> 
phecy or other, by which they accounted for every 
event. 

Ai.l the glories of Edward’s reign terminated with 
the civil wars ; where his laurels too were extremely 
fullied with blood, violence, and cruelty. His fpirit 
feems afterwards to have been funk in indolence and 
pleafure, or his meafures were fruftrated by impru- 
dence and the want of forefight. There vt'as no ob- 
je£l on which he was more intent than to have all his 
daughters fettled by fplendid marriages, though 
molt of thefe prlnceflcs were yet in their infancy, 
and though the completion of his views, it was ob- 
vious, mufl; depend on numberlefs accidents, which 
were irapoflible to be forefeen or prevented. His 
elded daughter, Elizabeth, was contrafted to the 
dauphin ; his fecond, Cicely, to the elded fon of 
James III. king of Scotland ; his third, Anne, to 
Philip only fon of Maximilian and the duchefs of 
Burgundy ; his fourth, Catharine, to John fon and 
heir to Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 
queen of Cadile". None of thefe projefted mar- 
riages took place ; and the king himfelf faw', in his 
life time, the rupture of the fird, that with the dau- 
phin, for which he had always difcovered a peculiar 
londnefs. Lewis, v/ho paid no regard to treaties or 
engagements, found his advantage in contrafting 
the dauphin to the princefs Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian; and the king, notwithdanding his in- 
dolence, prepared to revenge the indignity. The 
»48*» French monarch, eminent for prudence as well as 
perfidy, endeavoured to guard againd the blow ; and 

'■ Rymer, vol. si. p, i lo. 
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by a proper dlftribution of prefents in the court of c n a p. 
Scotland, he incited James to make war upon Eng- 
land. This prince, who lived on bad terms with 1481. 
his own nobility, and whofe force was very unequal 
to the enterprife, levied an army ; but when he was 
ready to enter England, the barons, confpiring 
againft his favourites, put them to death without 
trial ; and the army prefently difbanded. The duke 
of Glocefter, attended by the duke of Albany, 

James’s brother, who had been banilhed his eountry, 
entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber- 
wic, and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, 
by which they refigned that fortrefs to Edward. 

This fuccefs emboldened the king to think more 
ferioufly of a French war ; but while he was making 
preparations for that enterprife, he was feized with 
a diftemper, of which he expired in the forty-fecond gtii April, 
year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign ; 

A prince more fplendid and fliowy, than either pru- of Ed- 
denc or virtuous; brave, though cruel; addiftedto 
pleafure, though capable of aflivity in great emer- 
gencies ; and lefs fitted to prevent ills by wife pre- 
cautions, than to remedy them after they took 
place, by his vigour and enterprife. Befides five 
daughters, this king left two fons ; Edward prince 
of Wales, his fucceflbr, then in his thirteenth year, 
and Richard duke of York in his ninth. 
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CHAP. Tn\URING the later years of Edward IV. the 
3^111. nation having, in a great meafure, forgotten 

the bloody feuds between the two rofes, and peace- 
st«e of the ably acquiefeing in the eftabliflied government, was 
agitated only by fome court-intrigues, which being 
rellrained by the authority of the king, feemed no- 
wife to endanger the public tranquillity. Thefe 
intrigues arofe from the perpetual rivalfliip between 
two parties ; one confifting of the queen and her 
relations, particularly the earl of Rivers her bro- 
ther, and the marquis of Dorfet her fon ; the other 
compofed of the ancient nobility, who envied the 
fudden growth and unlimited credit of that afpiring 
family *. At the head of this latter party was the 
duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, 

* Sir Thomas More, p. 48 f. 
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ofampJe poflefiions, of fjreat alliancea, of flilninir 
parts; v/ho, though he had married the queen’s 
filler, v/as too haughty to aCt in fabfcrvierxcy to her 
inclinations, and aiined rather at maintaining an in- 
dependent influence and authority. Lord li'aftings, 
the chamberlain, was another leader of the fame 
party ; and as this nobleman had, by his bravery 
and aftivity, as well as by his approved fidelity, ac- 
quired the confidence and favour of his mailer, he 
had been able, lliough with fome difficulty, to fup- 
port hinifelF againll the credit of the queen. The 
lords Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion 
with thefe two noblemen, and brought a confider- 
able acceffion of influence and reputation to their 
party. All the other barons, who had no particular 
dependance on the queen, ^.dhered to the fame in- 
tered ; and the people in general, from their natural 
envy againll the prevailing power, bore great favour 
to the caufe of thefe noblemen. 

But Edward knew that, though he himfelf had 
been able to overawe thole rival faSions, many dif- 
prders might arife from their contefts during the 
minority of his fon ; and he therefore took care, in 
his lalt illnefa, to fumrnon together feveral of the 
leaders on both Tides, and, by compofing their an- 
cient quarrels, to provide, as far as poffible, for the 
future tranquillity of the government. After ex- 
preffing his intentions that his brother the duke of 
Glocefter, then abfent in the north, Ihould be en- 
trufted with the regency, he recommended to them 
peice and unanimity during the tender years of his 
ion; reprel'ented to them the dangers which mull 
attend the continuance of their anirnofities ; and en- 
gaged them to embrace each other with all the 
appearance of the moll cordial reconciliation. But 
this temporary or feigned agreement lalted no 
longer than the king’s life : He had no fooner ex- 
pired, than the jealohfies of the parties broke out 
tifrefii ; And each of them applied, by feparate 

meflages, 
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CHAP, meflages, to the duke of Gloceller, and endea- 
voured to acquire his favour and friendlhip. 

14S5. Tfiis prince, during his brother’s reign, had en- 
deavoured to live on good terms with both parties; 
and his high birth, his extenfive abilities, and his 
great fervices, had enabled him to fupport himfelf 
without failing into a depeudance on either. But 
the new fituation of affairs, when the fupreme power 
was devolved upon him, immediately changed his 
ineafures ; and he fecretly determined to preferve no 
longer that neutrality which he had hitherto main- 
tained. His exorbitant ambition, unreftrained by 
any principle either of juflice or humanity, made 
him carry his viev/s to the poffeffion of the crown 
itfelf; and as this obje£l could not be attained with, 
out the ruin of the queen and her family, he fell, 
without hefitation, into concert with the oppofite 
party. But being fenfible, that the mod prbfound 
difliniulation was requifite for effecting his criminal 
purpofes, he redoubled his profellions of zeal and 
attachment to that princefs ; and he gained fuch 
credit with her, as to influence her condufl In a 
point, which, as it was of the utmoft importance, 
was violently difputed between the oppofite fafkions. 

The youiig king, at the time of his father’s 
death, refided in the caftle of Ludlow, on the bor- 
ders of Wales ; whither he had been fent, that the 
influence of his prefence might overawe the Welfh, 
and reflore the tranquillity of that country, which 
had been difturbed by fome late commotions. His 
perfon was committed to the care of his unde the 
earl of Rivers, the moft accomplifhed nobleman in 
England, who, having united an uncommon tafte 
for literature ^ to great abilities in bufmefs, and va- 
lour in the field, was entitled, by his talents, ftill 

r This nobleman fird introduced th.c noble art of piinli'ng in- 
to EUj^land. Caxioii was iccominended by him to the patron- 
age ot Etivi'srd IV. See CatalogOie of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors. 
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more than by nearnels of blood, to direfl: the edu- chap. 
cation of the youn" monarch. The queen, anxious ■ j 
to preferve that afcendant over her fon, which fhe 1483. 
had long maintained over her hufband, wrote to the 
earl of Rivers, that he fliould levy a body of forces, 
in order to efcort the king to London, to protect 
him during his coronation, and to keep him from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppo- 
fite faction, fcnfible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made of his name 
and countenance, and was approaching to the age 
when he would be legally inlitled to exert in pcrlbn 
his authority, forefaw, that the tendency of this 
meafure was to perpetuate their fubjection under 
their rivals ; and they vehemently oppofed a refolu- 
tion which they reprefeiited as the fjgnal for renew-. 
ing a civil w'ar in the kingdom. Lord Haftings 
threatened to depart iuftantly to his government of 
Calais * : The other nobles Teemed refoliUe to op. 
pofe force by force : And as the duke of Glocefler, 
on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared 
againft all appearance of an armed power, vvhich 
might be dangerous, and was nowife necelTary, the 
queen, trufting to the fincerity of his friendfhip, and 
overawed by fo violent an oppofition, 'recalled her 
orders to her brother, and defired him to bring up 
no greater retinue than Ihould be necelTary to fup- 
port the date and dignity of the young fovereign*. 

The duke of Glocelkr, mean while, fet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern 
gentry. When he reached Northampton, he w'as 
joined by the duke of Buckingham, who was alio 
attended by a fplendid retinue; and as he heard that 
the king was hourly expected on that road, he re- 
folved to await his arrival, under colour ot conduc- 
ing him thence in perlbn to London. The earl of 
Rt\‘ers, apprehenfjve tiiat the place would be too 

* Hift. Cioyl. cont. p. 564, 565. ’ Sir T, MorCrp. 483, 
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^'"•xiir contain fo many attendants, fent his pupil 

forward by another road to Stony-Stratford ; and 
1483- came himfelf to Northampton, in order to apologife 
for this meafure, and to pay his refpecls to the duke 
of Glocefler. He was received with the greateft 
appearance of cordiality ; He paffed the evening in 
an amicable manner with Glocefter and Buking- 
ham •. He proceeded on the road with them next 
day to join the king : But as he was entering Stony. 
The earl Stratford, he was arrelfed by orders from the duke 
arrdil"’ Gloccftcr ^ t Sir Richard Gray, one of the 
iftMajh queen’s fons, was at the fame time put under a 
guard, together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who 
pofleffed a confiderable office in the king’s houfe. 
hold ; and all the prifoners were inftantly condufted 
to Pomfret. Glocefter approached the young 
prince with the greateft demonftrations of refpeft ; 
and endeavoured to fatisfy, him with regard to the 
violence committed on his uncle and brother ; But 
Edw'ard, much attached 10 ihefc near relations, by 
whom he had been tendaly educated, was not fuch 
a matter of diflimulatioii as to conceal his difplea* 
fure 

The people, however, were extremely rejoiced 
4?hMay. at this revolution; and the duke was received in 
London with the loudefl; acclamations : But the 
queen no fooner received intelligence of her bro* 
ther’s imprifoument, than Are foreCaw that Gloce. 
fter’s violence would not ftop there, and that her 
own ruin, if not that of all her children, was finally 
determined. She therefore fled into the fanSiuary 
of Weftminller, attended by the marquis of Dorfet ; 
and Ihe carried thither the five princeffes, together 
with the duke of York She trufted, that the 
ecckfiaftical privileges which had formerly, during 
the total ruin of her hufband and family, given her 
proteftion againft the fury of the Laucaftrian fac.. 

'> Hift. Croyl. font. p. 564, 56c. " * Sir T. More, p. 484* 

^ Hilt. Crgyl, cent. p. 565, 
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lion, would not now be violated by her brother- in- chap. 
law, while her fon was on the throne; and Ihe refolved . 

to await there the return of better fortune. But 1435. 
Glocefter, anxious to have the duke of Yoik in 
his power, propofed to take him by force from the 
fanftuary ; and he reprefented to the privy-council, 
both the indignity put upon the government by the 
queen’s ill-grounded apprehenfions, and the necef- 
fity of the young prince’s appearance at the enfuing 
coronation of his brother. Ir was farther urged, 
that ecclefiaflical privileges were originally iniended 
only to give protection to unhappy men peri'ecuted 
for their debts or crimes ; and were entirely ufelefs 
to a perfon who, by reafon of his tender age, could 
lie under the burden of neither, and who, for the 
fame reafon, was utterly incapable of claiming ie- 
curicy from any fanduary. !iut the two archbilltops, 
cardinal Bourchier the primate and Rotherham 
archbilhop of York, protefting againlL the facriiege 
of this meafure ; it was agreed, that they flio'.iid firft 
endeavour to bring the queen to compliance by per- 
fuafton, before any violence fliould be employed 
againft her. Thefe prelates were perfons of known 
integrity and honour ; and being themfelves entirely 
perfuaded of the duke’s good intentions, they em- 
ployed every argument, accompanied with earneft. 
entreaties, exhortations, and adurances, to bring 
her over to the fame opinion. She long continued 
obftinate, and infilled, that the duke of York, by 
living in the fancluary, was not only fecure himfelf, 
but gave fecurity to the king, whole life no one 
would dare to attempt, while his fuccellor and aven- 
ger remained in fafety. But finding that none fup- 
ported her in thefe fentiinents, and that force, in 
cafe of refufal, was threatened by the council, 
llie at laft complied, and produced her fon to the 
two prelates. She was here on a fudden llruck 
with a kind of prefage his future fate ; She ten- 
derly embraced him : Qie bedewed liitn with her 
y tears ; 
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c H A p. tears ; and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered 
many expreffions of regret and reludance, 
1483. into their cuftody 

The duke of Glocefter, being the neared: male 
of the royal family capable of exercifing the govern- 
ment, feeined intitled, by the cuftoms of the realm, 
Duke of to the office of proteftor ; and the council, not wait- 

pio'eflor. ^”0 *he confent of parliament, made no fcruple 
ol invefling him with that high dignity ^ 'I'he gene- 
ral prejudice entertained by the nobility againll the 
queen and her kindred, , occafioned this precipita- 
tion and irregularity j and no one forefaw any danger 
to the fucceflion, much lefs to the lives of the 
young princes, from a meafure fo obvious and fo 
natural. Befides that the duke had hitherto been 
able to cover, by the moll profound diffimulation, 
his fierce and favage nature ; the numerous iflue of 
Edward, together with the two children of Clarence, 
feemcd to be an eternal obftacle to his ambition j 
and it appeared equally impraflicabie for him to de- 
Itroy fo many perlbns pofleHed of a preferable title, 
and imprudent to exclude them. But a man who 
had abandoned all principles of honour and huma- 
nity, was foon carried by his predominant paffion 
beyond the reach of fear or precaution ; and Glo- 
cetter, having fo far fucceeded in his views, no 
longer hefitated in removing the other obftruftions 
which lay between him and the throne. The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of the other prifoners de- 
tained in Pomfret, was firft determined ; and he 
eafily obtained the confent of tl^e duke of Bucking- 
ham, as well as of lord Hafiings, to this violent 
and fanguinary meafure. Flowevcr eafy it was in 
thofe titties, to procure a fentence agalnlt the moft 
innoceut perfon, it appeared ftili more eafy to dif- 
pateh an enemy, without any trial or form of pri>- 
cels; and orders were accordingly ilTucd to fir 
Richard RatcUfi'e, a proper ipftrument in the hands 

• Sa- T. More, p. r Hi!} Croyl. cunt. p. 5<5d. 
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of this tyrant, to cut off the heads of the prifoners. chap. 
The pfoteftor then affdiled the fidelity of Bucking- . 
ham by all the arguments capable of fvvaying a vi- 1483. 
clous mind, which knew no motive of aftion but 
intereft and ambition He reprefented, that the 
execution of perfons fo nearly related to the king, 

\vhom that prince fo operily profeffed to love, and 
whofe fate he fo much refented, would never pafs 
ilnpuniflied ; and all the aftors in that fcene were 
bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his fu- 
ture vengeance : That it would be irapoflible to keep 
the queen for ever at a diftance from her fon, and 
equally impoffible to prevent her from iufiilling into 
his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like 
executions, the fanguinary infults committed on her 
family : That the only method of obviating thefe 
mifchiefs was to put the fceptre in the hands of a man 
df whofe fridndfhip tlie duke might beaffured, and 
whofe years and experience taught him to pay refpefl; 
to merit, and to the rights of ancient nobility : And 
that the fame neceffity which had carried them fo 
far in refifting the ufurpation of thefe intruders, muff 
juftify them in attempting farther innovation!;, and 
in making, by national coufenr, g new fettlemcnt of 
the fucceffion. To thefe reafons he added the offers, 
df great private advantages to the ' duke of Buck- 
ingham j and he eafily obtained from him a ,pro- 
tnife of fupporting him in all his enterprifes. 

The duke ofGlocefter, knov/ing the importance 
df gaining lord HaftingSi founded at a diftance bis 
fentiments, by means of Catefby, a lawyer, who lived 
in great intimacy with that noblemaii j but found 
him impregnable in his allegiance and fidelity to the 
children of Edwartl, who had ever honoured him 
with his friendfiiip He faw, therefore, that there 
were no longer any meafutes to be kept with him ; 
and he deterndned to ruin utterly the man whom he 

8 Sir T-, Mvre, p. 493. 
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CHAP, defpaired of engaging to concur in his ufurpation.. 

Rivers, Gray, and Vaughan 
were executed, or rather murdered at Pomfret, by 
jstiijune. the advice of Haftings, the protedlor furanioned a, 
council in the Tower ; whither that nobleman, fuf- 
pefling no defign againft him, repaired witbouthe-, 
fitation. The duke of Glocefter was capable of 
committing the moft bloody and treacherous mur- 
ders vrith the utmoft coolncfs and indifference. On 
talcing his place at the council-table, he appeared in 
the eafieft and moft jovial humour imaginable. He 
feemed to indulge hirafelf in familiar converfation. 
with the counfellors, before they fhould enter on 
bufinefs ; and having paid fome compliments to 
Morton bifhop of Ely, on the good and early ftraw- 
berries which he railed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a difh of them, which 
that prelate immediately difpatched a fervant to 
bring to him. The proteftor then left the council, 
as if called away by fome other bufinefs ; but foon 
after returning with an angry and Inflamed counte- 
nance, he afked them what punilhment thofe de- 
ferved that had plotted agamft/w life, who was (o 
nearly related to the king, and was entrufted with; 
the adminiftration of government ? Haftings replied, 
that they merited the punifhment of traitors. , Thefe 
iraiiors, cried the proteflor, are ihe forcerefs^ my 
brother’s rjaife^ and "Jane Shofe his miftrefs^ with 
others their ajodates: ,See- to what a condition 'they 
have reduced me by their incantations and witeberafi: 
Upon which he laid bare bis arm, all Ihrivelled and 
decayed. But the counfellors^ who knew that this 
infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked 
on each other with amazement; and above all lo^d 
Haftings, who, as lie had fince Edward’s death en- 
gaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore \ was natu- 
vaily anxious concerning the ifliie of thefo extraorr 

, t • 

^ Sac note [KJ at the end of the volume. 
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dinary proceedings. Certainly, my lord, faid he, ^ c ri a p. 
they be guilty of ihefe crimes they deferve the fevereji , 
■pmijhment\ And do you reply to me, exclaimed the ^483. 
proteftor, •Lvith your ih arid your Touarethe 
chief abettor of that witch Shore? Tou are yourfelf a 
traitor ; And I fwear by St. Paul, that I will not 
dine before your head be brought me. He ftruck the 
table with his hand : Armed men ruflied in at the 
fignal : The couiifellors were thrown into the utmofi: 
conflernation : And one of the guards, as if by ac- 
cident or miftake, aimed a blow with a poll-ax at 
lord Stanley, who, aware of the danger, flunk un- 
der the table ; and though he faved his life, received 
a fevere wound in the head in the proteftor’s pre- 
fence. ■ Haftings was feized, was hurried away, and Execution 
inftautly beheaded on a timber log which lay in the 
court of the Tower K Two hours after, a procla- ^ 
mation, well penned and fairly written, was read to 
the citizens of London, enumerating his offences, 
and apolqgifing to them, from the fuddennefsof the 
difeovery, for the fudden execution of that noble- 
man, who was very popular among them : But the 
faying of a merchant was much talked of on the 
occaflon, who remarked, that the proclamation 
was certainly drawn by the fpiritof prophecy 
Lord Stanley, the archbilhop of York, the bilhop 
of Ely, and other counfellors, were committed pri- 
foners in different chambers of the Tower : And the 
proteftor, in order to carry on the farce of his accu- 
fations, ordered the goods of Jape Shore to be feized j 
and he fummoned her to anfwer before the council 
for forcery and witchcraft. But as no proofs wh/cH 
could be received even in that ignorant age were pro- 
duced againft her, he direfted her to be tried in the 
fpiritual court for her adulteries and lewdnefs ; and 
ilie did penance in a white fheet in St. Paul’s, before 
the whole people. Thij lady was born of reputably 

^ * Blft. Groyl. cent, p.^66. ‘Sir T. More, p. 456. • 
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CHAP, parents in London, was well educated, and married 
^ to a fubftantial citizen ; but unhappily, views of ili- 

>483. tereft, more than the maid's inclinations, had been 
confulted in the match, and her mind, though 
framed for virtue, had proved unable to refifl: the 
' ' allurements of Edward, who folicited her favours, 
But while feduced from her duty by this gay and 
amorous monarch, file ftill made herfelf refpeftable 
by her other virtues ; and the afcendant which her 
charms and vivacity long maintained over him, was 
all employed in afts of beneficence and humanity. 
She was ftill forward to oppofe calumny, to proteS: 
the ojDpfetTed, to relieve the indigent ; and her good 
offices, the genuine dichites of her heart, never 
waited the felicitation of prefents, or the hopes of 
reciprocal fervices. But file lived not only to feel 
the bittefnefs of fiiame impofed on her by this tyrant, 
but to experience, in old age and poverty, the in- 
gratitude of thofe courtiers who had long folicited 
her friendfliip, and been proteded by her credit. 
No one, among the great multitudes whom Ihe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her confolation 
or relief t She langoifhetl out her life in folitude and 
indigence ; And amidft a court inured to the moft 
atrocious crimes, the frailties of this w'oman juftified 
all violations of friendfliip towards her, and all ne- , 
gleft of former obligations. 

These acts of violence, exercifed agaihft all the 
neareft connexions of the late king, proguofticated 
trov.-.i, jhe fevereft fate to his defencelefs children j and after 
the murder of Haftings, the pioteftor no longer 
made a fecret of his intentions to ufurp the crown. 
The licentious life of Edward, who was not reftrained 
in his pleafures either by honour or prudence, a& 
forded a pretence for declaring his marriage with the 
<.]ueen invalid, and all bis pofterity illegitimate. It 
was affened, that before efpoiifing the lady Elizabeth- 
Ciray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, 
ilapghter of the earl of Shrewftsury ; and being re- 
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pulfed by the virtue'pf-that lady, he was obliged, ere 
he could gratify his defires, to confent' to a private 
marriage, without any witiiefles, by Stilh’ngton bi- 
fliop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the fecret h 
It was alfo maintained, that the aft of attainder 
pafled againfl the duke of Clarence had virtually in- 
capacitated his children from fucceeding to the 
crown ; and thefe two families being fet afide, the 
proteftoT remained the only true and legitimate heir 
of the houfe of York. But as it would be difficult, 
if not impoflible, to prove the preceding marriagp 
of the late king ; and as the rule, which excludes 
the heirs of an attainted blood from private faccef- 
fions, was never extended to the crown; theproteftor 
refolved to make ufe of another plea ftill more 
flnuneful and fcandalous. His partifans were taught 
to maintain, that ‘both Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were illegitimate; that the diichefsof Ycrfc 
had received different lovers into her bed, who were 
the fathers of thefe children; that their releinblance 
to thofe gallants was a fuBicient proof of their fpu* 
rious birth ; and that the duke of Glocefler alone, 
of all her fons, appeared by his features and counte- 
nance to be the true offspiingof the duke of York. 
Kolhiiig can be imagined more impudent than this 
affertion, which threw I'o foul an imputation on bis 
own mother, a princels of irreproachable yirtvje, 
and then alive yer the place chofen for firft pro- 
mulgating it was the pulpit, before a large congre- 
gation, and in the proteftor's prefence. Df. Shaw 
was appointed to preach in St. I’aul’s ; and having 
chofen this paflage for his text, Baji^rdjlip: Jhall not 
thrive ; he enlarged on all the topics which could 
,difcredit the birth of Edward IV. the dulcirof Cla- 
feu’:-.', and of all their children. He thep broke 
nur in a panegyric on the duke of Glocelter ; and 
exclaimed, “ Behold this excellent prince, the ex- 

n-E-.t. Crcvl. ■TOnt. 567 j( Comines. Sir T. More, p. 4Sr, 

T ^ “ .prpfs 
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CHAP.” prefs image of his noble father, the genuine de- 

1 -1 “ fcendant of thehoufe of York ; bearing, nqlefs 

1483. “ in the virtues of his mind, than in the features 

” of his countenance, ,the charadler of the gallant 
** Richard, once your hero and-favourite : He alone 
“ is entitled to your allegiance ; He mult deliver 
” you from the dominion of all intruders : He alone 
“ can reftore the loft glory and honour of the na- 
” tion.” It was previouily concerted, that as the 
doftor^lhould pronounce thefe words, the duke of 
Glocefter fliould enter the church ; and it was ex- 
pedled that the audience would cry out, Godfaveking 
Richard! which would immediately have been laid 
hold of as a popular confent, and interpreted to be 
the voice of the nation : But by a ridiculoqs miftake, 
worthy of the whole fcene, the duke did not appear 
till after this exclamation was already recited by the 
preacher. The doftor was therefore obliged to re- 
peat his rhetorical figure out of its proper place ; 
The audience, lefs from the abfurd conduft of the 
difcourfe, than from their deteftation of thefe pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound filence : And the pro- 
teftor and his preacher \yere equally, abalhed at the- 
ill fuccefs of their ftratagem.' 

But the duke was too far*advanced to recede from 
his criminal and ambitious purpbfe. A new expe- 
dient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, 
who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the 
proteftor's interefts, called an affembly of the citi- 
Eicns ; where' the duke of Buckingham , who poffeffed 
fome talents for eloquence, harangued them on the 
proteflor’s title to the crown, and difplayed thofe 
numerous virtues of which He pretended that prince 
was pdffefled- He nest alked them, Whether they 
would have the duke for king ? and then flopped, 
in expectation of hearing the cry, God Jave king 
Richard ! He was furprifed to obferve them filent ; 
?ind turning about tq the ma^mr alked him the rea- 
fpn, The mayor yeplied, that perhaps they did not 

under.. 
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underftand him. Buckingham tlien repeated his c h a 
difcourfe with foine variation ; inforced the fame , ^ 

topics, aflced the fame queftion, and was received 1^83. 
with the fame filence. I now fee the caufe,” faid 


■the mayor ; “ the citizens are not accuftomed to be 
“ harangued by any but their recorder ; and know 
“ not how to anfwer a perfon of your grace's qua-* 

“ lity,” The recorder, Fitz-Wiiliams, was then 
commanded to repeat the fubftance of the duke's 
fpeech ; but the man, who was averfe to the ofBce, 
took care, throughout his whole difcourfe, to have 
. it uuderftood that he fpoke nothing of himfelf, and 
that he only conveyed to them the feufe of the duke 
of Buckingham! Still the audience kept a profound 
filence : This is wonderful obftinacy," cried the 

duke: “Exprefs.your meaning, my friends, one 
“ way or other : When we apply to you on this oc- 
“ cafion, it is merely from the regard which we 
“ bear to you. The lords and comvnons have fuf- 
“.cient authority, without your confent, to ap- 
point a king : But Trequire you here to declare, 

“ in plain terras, whether or not you will have the 
“ duke of Glocefter for your fovereign i” After all 
. thefe efforts fome of the meaneft apprentices, incited 
by the pvotedlor’s and Buckingham’s fervants, railed 
a feeble cry, God fave king Richard'^! The fenci- 
ments of the nation were now fufSciently declared : 
Thevoice of thepeojile was the voice of God: And 
, Buckingham, with the mayor, haitened to iJay- 55111 jm-.j 
nard's caftle, where the protedlor then refided, that 
, they might make him a tender ,of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great multitude 
was in the court, be refuled to appear to them, and 
pretended to be apprehenfivefor his perfonal lately: 

' A circumllance taken notice of by Buckingham, 
who oblerved to the citizens that the prince .was 
ignorant of the whole defign. At lail he was per- 
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CHAP, fuaded to ftep forth, biit he ftill kept at feme dif- 
. -.i tance ; and he afked the meaning of their intrufioh 

J4S3. and importunity. Buckingham told him that the 
nation was refdlved to have him for king : The pro- 
teftor declared his purpofe of maintaining his loyalty 
' to the prefent fovereign, and exhorted them to ad- 
here to the fame refoludon. He was told that the 
people had determined to have another prince } atid 
if herejefted their unanimous voice, they muft look 
put for one who would be more compliant. This 
argument was too powerful to be refilled i He was 
The pro- prevailed on to accept of the crown : And he thence. 
lumTsth’c forth afled as legitimate and rightful fovereign. ■ 
throne. This tidiculous farcc was foon after follow^ by 

Milt Her of fceiic truly tragical; The murder of the twp 

Edward V. young ptinces. Richard gave orders to fir Robert 
dukeir'^ Brakenbury, conltable of the Tower, to put his 
York. nephews to death j but this gentleman, who had 
fentiraents of honour, refufed to have any hand in 
Tthe infamous office. The tyrant then fent for fir 
James Tytrel, whq promifed obedience; and he 
ordered Brakenbury to refign to this, gentleinan the 
keys and government of the Tower for one night. 
Tyrrel chufing three alTociates, Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreft, came in the night-time to the door of 
the ebaptbev where the princes were lodged; arid 
fending in the aflaffins, he bade them execute their 
commifljon, while he himfelf ftaid without. They 
found the young princes in bed, and fallen into ‘ a 
profound fleep. After fuffocating them with the 
bolller and pijlpws, they Ihewed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the ftair.«, deep in the ground, under a heap 
of ftones Thefe cir*. urn fiances were all confeffed 
by the aftors in the following reign ; and they were 
never punilhed for the crime : Probably, becaufe 
Henry, whole maxims of government were fx- 

* Sir T. More, p« 50*. 

trernel;^ 
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tremely aibitrary, defired to eftablifli it as a principle, chap. 
that the commands of the reigning fovereign ought 
rp juftify every enormity In tbofewho paid obedience 
to them. But there is one circumftance not fo eafy 
to be accounted for i It is pretended that Richard, 
difpleafed with the indecent manner of burying his 
nephews, whoip he had murdered, gave his phaplain 
.orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
ponfecrated ground ; and as the man died fdon after, 
the place of their burial remained unknown, and the 
bodies could never be found by any fearch which 
Henry could make for them. Yet in the reign of 
^;iharles II. when .there was occafion to remove fbme 
Hones, and to dig in the very fpot which was men- 
tioned as the place of their firft interment, the bones 
of two perfons were there found, which by their fize 
pzaftly correfponded to the age of Edward and his 
brother : They were concluded with ceitainty to be 
the remains of thofe princes, and were interred un- 
4er a marble monument, by orders of king Charles®. 

J’erhaps Richard's chaplain had died before he 
found an opportunity of executing his mafter’s com- 
mands ; and the bodies being fuppofed to be already 
removed, a diligent fearch was not . made for them 
^y Henry in the, place where they had been buried. 

* Kcnnet,p.Xji. 
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CHAP. firft afts of Richard’s adramiflration were . 

. to beftow rewards on thofe who had affifted 

1483. him in ufurping the crown, and to gain by favours * 
thofe who he thought were heft able to fupporthis 
^future government. Thomas lord Howard was 
created duke of Norfolk ; fir Thomas Howard his ' 
fon, earl of Surry; lord Lovcl a vifeount by the 
fame name ; even lord Stanley was fet at liberty, 
and made fteward of the houfehold. This noble- 
man had become obnoxious by his firft oppofition to 
Richard’s views, and aifo by his marrying the coun- 
tefs dowager of Richmoiid, heir of the Somerfet fe- 
mily ; but fenfible of the neceflity of fubmifting to 
the prefent government, he feigned fuch zeal for’ 
Richard’s fervice, that he was received into favour, 
and even found means to be entrufted with the moil 
important commands by that politic and jealons*, 
tyrant. < L 

But the perfon who, both from the greatnefs m'i” 
his fervices, and tjie power and fplendour of his fe* 
mily, was belt entitled to favours under the new go- 
vernment, was the duke of Buckingham ; and 
Richard feemed determined to fparc no pains or 
bounty in fecuving him to his interefts. Bucking- 
ham was defeended from i daughter of Thomas of 
Woodftock duke of Glocefter, uncle to Richard II. 
and by this pedigree he not only was allied to the 
royal family, but had claims for dignities a? well 
as eftates of a very extenfive nature. The duke of 
Glocefter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV, had married the tn 0 daughters and co- 
heirs of Bohun earl of Hereford, one of the greatefl. 
of the ancknl barons, whofe immenfe property came 
thus to be divided into two 'fliarcs. One was in- 
herited 
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herited by the family of Buckingham; the othef was 
united to the crown by the houfe of Lancafter, and, 
after the attainder of that royal line, was feized as 
legally devolved to them by the fovereigns of the 
^oufe of York. The duke of Buckingham laid hold 
of the prefent opportunity, and claimed the reftitu- 
tion of that portion of the Hereford eftate which had 
efcheated to the crown, as well as of the great oflice 
of conftable, which had long continued by inherit- 
ance in his anceftors of that family. Richard rea- 
dily complied with thefe demands, which were pro- 
bably ' the price ftipulated to Buckingham for his 
afliftance in promoting the ufurpation. That noble- 
man was inverted witli the office of conftable ; he re- 
ceived a grant of the eftate of Hereford ; many 
other dignities and honourswereconferred upon him; 
and the king thought himlelf lure of prell'rving the 
fidelity of a man whole interefts fecmed fo clofely 
connefted with thofe of the prefent government. 

But it was impoffible that friendinip could long 
” remain inviolate between two men of ilich corrupt 
minds as Richard and the duke of Buckingham. 

; Hiftorians afcribe their firft rupture to the king’s re- 
fiifal of making reftitution of the Hereford eftate; 
.but it is certain, from records', that he paffed a grant 
for that purpofe, and that the full demands of 
Buckingham were fatisfied in this particular. Per- 
haps Richard was foon fenfible of the danger which 
might enfue from conferring fuch an immenfe pro- 
perty oh a man of fo turbulent a difpofition, and 
afterwards raifed difficulties about the executionof his 
own grant : Perhaps he refufed fome other demands 
of Buckingham, v/hora he found it imptjflible to 
gratify for his paft forvices : Perhaps he refolved, 
according to the ufoal maxims of politicians, to feize 
the firft opportunity of ruining this powerful 1‘ubjed, 
who had been the principal intJrurnent of his own 
1 ’ ' 
p Dugdak’3 ^aroa. vol. i. p. 169. 
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elevation ; and the difeovery of this intention begat 
the firfl; difeontent in the duke of Buckingham. 
However this may be, it is certain that the duke, 
foon after Richard’s acceflion, began' to form a con. 
{piracy againft the .governmenr, and attempted to 
overthrow that- ufurpatiori which he himfeli had fo 
xealoufly contributed to eftabliih. 

Never tvas there in anv country an ufurpation 
more flagrant than that of Richard, or more repug. 
aant to every principle ofjufticeand public intereft. 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allega- 
tions, never attempted to be proved, fome of them 
incapable of proof, and all of them implying fcau* 
dalous refleftions on his own family, and on the per* 
fons with whom he was the mofl; nearly connefted. 
His title was never acknowledged by any nation?! 
alTembly, fcarcely even by the loweft populace to 
whom he appealed j and it had become prevalent, 
merely - for want of fome perfon of diftinftion who 
might Hand forth againft him, and give a voice to 
thofe fentiments of general deteftation which arofe 
in every bofom- Were men difpofed to pardon thefe 
violations of public right, the fenfe of private and 
dqmeftic duty, which is not to be effaced in the 
mbft barbarous times, muft have begotten an ab- 
horrence againft him; and have reprefented the 
murder of the young and iniiocent princes, his i^e* 
phews, with whofe protection be had been enttufted, 
in the moft odious colours imaginable, To eudute, 
fuch a bloody ofurper feemed tp draw djfgrace upon 
the nation, and to be attended with immediate dap. 
ger to every individual who was diftinguilhed t)y 
birth, merit, or fervices. Such was become tfie 
general voice of the people ; all parties were dnited 
m the fame fentiments •, and the Lancaftrians, fo 
long opprelTed, and of late fo much diferedited, fplt 
their blafted hopes again revive, and anxioufly. es. 
peCted theconl'equences of thefe extraordinary events, 
The duke of Buckingham, whole family had been 

devoted 
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devoted to that intereft, and who by his mother, a 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerfet, was allied 
to the houfe of Lancafter, was eafily induced to 
efpoufe the caufe of this party, and to endeavour 
the reftoring of it to its ancient fuperlority . Morton 
bifliop of Ely, a zealous Lancaftrian, whom the 
king had imprifoned, and had afterwards committed 
to the cuftody of Buckingham, encouraged thefe 
fentiments ; and by his exhortations the duke caft 
his eye towards the young earl of Richmond, as the 
only perfon who could free the nation from the fy* 
ranny of the prefent ufutper^ 

Henry earl of Richmond was at this time de- 
tained in a kind of honourable cuftody by the duke of 
Britanny ; and his defcent, which feemed lo give him 
fomepretenfions to the crown, had been a great objefl: 
of jealoufy both in the late and in the prefent reign, 
John the firfl: duke of Someri'et, who was grandfon 
of John of GaUnt by a fpurious branch, but legiti- 
mated by a£t of parliament, had left only one daugh- 
ter, Margaret ; and his younger brother Edmund 
had fucceeded him in his titles; and in a confiderable 
part of his fortune. Margaret had efpoufed Edmund 
earl of Richmond, half-brother of Henry VL and 
fon of fir Owen Tudor and Catherine of France, re- 
lift of Henry V. and ftie bore him only one fon, 
who received the name of Henry, and who after 
his father’s death inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond, His mother, being a widow, had 
efpoufed in fccond marriage, fir Henry StaSbrd, 
uncle to Buckinghsira, and after the death of that 
gentleman bad married lord Stanley ; but had no 
children by either of thefe hatbands ; and her fon 
Henry was thus, in the event of her death, the foie 
heir of all her fortunes. But this was not the mott 
configurable advantage which he had reafon ta expeft 
from her fucceflion : lie would reprefent the elder 

•* Huh Croyi, cont. p ^<>3. 
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c ri A p. branch of the houfe of Sonierfet ; he would inherit 

*^0 crown ; and though 
1,83. its claim, while anj' legitimate branch fubfifted of 
the houfe of Laiicafter, had always been much dif- 
regarded, the zeal of fafiion, after the death of 
Henry VI. and the murder of prince Edward, 
immediately conferred a weight and confideration 
upon it. 

Edward IV. finding that all the Lancaftrians 
had turned their attention towards the young earl of 
Richmond as the object of their hopes, thought him 
alfo worthy of his attention ; and purfued him into 
his retreat in Britanny, whither his uncle the earl of 
Pembroke had carried liim after the battle of Teukef- 
bury, fo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis II, 
duke of Britanny, who was his ally, a weak but a 
good prince ; and urged him to deliver up this fugi- 
tive, who might be the fource of future difturbanccs 
in England ; B\it the duke, averfe to fo didionour- 
able a propofal, would only confenr that, for the fe- 
curity of Edward, the young nobleman lliould be 
detained in cuftody ; and he received an annual 
penfion from England for the fafe-keeping or the 
fubfifience of his piifoner. But towards the end of 
Edward’s reign, when the kingdom was menaced 
with a war both from France and Scotland, the 
anxieties of the Englilh court with regard to Henry 
were much increafed ; and Edward made a new pro- 
pofal to the duke, which covered under the faireft 
appeal ances, tlic inofl. bloody and treacherous inten- 
tions. He pretended that he was defirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth j and he fo- 
licitcd to have him fent over to England, in order 
m execute a feheme which would redound fo much 
'^his advantage. Thefe pretences, feconded as is 
j^ippofcd by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt 
miuiller, by whom the duke was entirely governea, 

gained 
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gained credit with the court of Britanny ; Henry c h a p. 
was delivered into the hands of the Englifli agents : p 

He was ready to embark : When a fufpicion of Ed- 1483. 
ward’s real defign was fuggefted totheduke, who re- 
called his ordersj and thus faved the unhappy youth 
from the imminent danger which hung over him. 

These fymptoms of continued jealoufy in the 
reigning family of England, both leemed to give 
fome authority to Henry’s pretenfions, and made, 
him the objeft of general favour and compalEon, on 
account of the dangers and perfecutions to which he 
was expofed. The univerfal deteftation of Richard’s 
cOnduft turned ftill more the attention of the nation 
towards Henry ; and as all the defeendants of the 
houfe of York were either women or minors, he 
feemed to be the only perfon from whom the, nation 
could expert the expulfion of the odious and bloody 
tyrant. But notwithftanding thefe circumftances, 
which were fo favourable to him, Buckingham and 
the bifliop of Ely well knew that there would ftill lie 
many obftacles in his way to the throne ; and that 
though the nation had been much divided between 
Henry VI. and the duke of York, while prefent 
poffeffion and hereditary right ftood in oppofitionto 
each other,; yet as foon as thefe titles were united in 
Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over 
'to the reigning family j and the Lancaftrians had 
e;Ktremely decayed, both in numbers and in autho- 
rity. It was therefore fuggefted by Rlorton, and 
readily affented to by the duke, that the only means 
of overturning the prefent ufurpation, was to unite 
the oppofite faftions, by contradling a marriage be- 
tween the earl of Richmond, and the princefs. Eliza- 
beth, eldeft daughter of king Edward, and thereby 
blending together the oppofite pretenfions of their 
families, which had fo long been the fource of pubs, 
lie difordejrs and convulfions. They were 
that the people were extremely delirous of repofe, 
alter fo many bloodAand defltruftive commotions i; 

8 t|ia£ 
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CHAP, that both Yorklfts and Lancaftrians, wHo how la</ 
equally under oppreffion, would embrace this fcheme 
»48 j. with ardour; and that the profpeft of reconciling 
the two parties, which was in itfelf fo defitable art 
ehd, would, wheti added to the general hatred 
againfl the prefent government, fender their caufe 
abfolutely invincible. In confequence of thefe views 
the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, fteward tO 
the countefs of Richmond, firft opened the projefl; 
of fuch an union to that lady ; and the plan appeared 
fo advantageous for her fon, and at the fame time 
fo likely to fucceed, that it admitted not of the leaft 
hefitation. Dr. Lewis, a Welch phyficlan, who had 
accefs to the queen-dowager in hef fandluary, carried 
the propofals to her ; and found, that revenge for 
the murder of her brother and of her thfec fons, ap* 
prehenfions for her furviving family, and indignation 
againft her confinement, eafily overcame all herprci 
judices againft the houfe of Lancafter, and procured 
her approbation of a marriage to which the age and 
birth, as well as the prefent fituation of the parties, 
feemed fo naturally to invite them. She I’ecretly 
borrowed a fum of money in the city, fent it over 
to the eatl of Richmond, required his oath to cele* 
brate the marriage as foon as he fhould arrive in 
Kngland, advifed him to levy as many foreign forces 
as poflible, and promiled to join him on his ftrft ap* 
pearance, with all the friends and paiiil'ans of her 
family. 

The plan being thus laid upon the folid founda* 
tions of good fenfc and found policy, it was fecretly 
communicated to the principal perfons of both 
parties in all the counties of England ; and a wonder- 
ful alacrity appeared in every ord^er of men to forward 
it#* fuccefs and completion. But it was impoflibie 
that' fo extenlive a confpiracy could be conduced 
in fo fecret a manner as entirely to cfcape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard ; and he foon 
received intelligence that his f enemies, headed by 
7 the 
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the duke of Buckingham, were forming fdme de- c h a Pi 
lign againft his authority. He immediately put 
hirafelf in a pofture of defence by levying troops in 
the North ; and he fummoned the duke to appear 
at court, in fuch terms as feemed to proraife him a 
renewal of their former amity. But that nobleman, 
well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of 
Richard, replied only by taking arms in Wales, 
and giving the fignal to bis accomplices for a gene- 
ral infurreclion in all parts of England. But at ofluber. 
that very time there happened to fall fuch heavy 
rains, fo inceflant and continued, as exceeded any 
known iii the memory of man ; and the Scverne, 
with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, fwcllcd 
to a heiglit which rendered them jppaHable, and 
jnevented Buckingham from marching into the 
lieart of England to join his aflbciates. The Welfit- 
tnen, partly moved by fuperftition at this extraor* 
dinary event, partly diftreffed by famine yi their 
camp, fell olf from him ; and Buckingham, finding 
himielf deferted by his followers, put on a difguife, 
and took llielter in the houfe of Bannifter, an old 
fervant of his family. But being detected in his Buckinj. 
retreat, he was brought to the kinjg at Salilbury ; 
and was inftantly executed, according to the fum- 
inary method praftifed in that age The other 
Gonfpirators, ^vho took arms in four different places, 
at Exeter, at Salifbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 
ftone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham’s mis- 
fortunes, defpaired of fuccefs, and immediately dif- 
perfed therafelves. 

The marquis ofDorfet and .the bifhop of Ely 
made their efcape beyond fea : Many others were 
equally fortunate: Several fell into Richard’s hands, 
of whom he made fome examples. His executions 
feem not to have been remarkably ipyere j though 
we are told of one gentleman, William Coling- 

• Hill. (^royl. font. p. j69. 
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bourne, who fuffered under colour of this rebellion, 
but in reality for a diflich of .quibbling verfes which 
he had compofed againft Richard and his mini- 
fters *. The earl of Richmond, in concert with 
his friends, had fet fail from St. Malo’s, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts; 
but his fleet being at firft driven back by a llonn, he 
appeared not on the coafl: of England till after the 
difperfion of all his friends ; and he found himfelf 
obliged to return to the court of Britanny. 

The king, every where triumphant, and fortified 
by this unfuccefsful attempt to dethrone him, ven. 
tured at laft to fummon a parliament ; a meafure 
which his crimes and flagrant ufiirpalion had induced 
him hitherto to decline. I’hough it was natural 
that the parliartieiht, in a contefl: of national parties, 
ftould always adhere to the viftor, he feems to 
have apprehended, left his title, founded on no 
pvincipfe and fupported by no party, might be re- 
jedted by that aflembly. But his enemies being 
now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left 
but td recognife his authority, and acknowledge his 
right to the crown. His only fon Edward, then a 
youth of twelve years of age, was created prince of 
Wales : The duties of tonnage and poundage were 
granted to the king for life i And Richard, in order 
to reconcile the nation to his government, palTed 
feme popular laws, particularly one againft the late 
pfatlice of exiof ting money on pretence of bene- 
volence. 

Ali, the other meafures of the king tended to the 
fame objeft. Senlible, that the only circumftance 
which could give him fecurity, was to gain the con- 

* The line.'! were ; 

' T/j! Rut, ih Cat, and J.ovfhhjt Dag, 

Huk iidlin^fanJ under the dfog. 

Alliiiling to the names of Ralvliffc and Catefl>y ; and to Ricb- 
ar-i’s arms, wliifh visit a boar. 
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fidence of the Yorkifts, he paid court to the queen- chap. 
dowager with fuch art and addrefs, made fuch ■ j 
earneft proteftations of his fincere good-will and 1484. 
friendfliip, that this princefs, tired of confinement, 
and defpairing of any fuccefs from her former pro- 
jefts, ventured to leave her fanftuary, and to put her- 
felf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 

But he foon carried farther his views for the efta- 
blilhment of his throne. He had married Anne 
the fecond daughter of the earl of Warwic, and 
widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard 
himfelf had murdered; but this princefs having 
bornv;him but one fon, who died about this time, 
he confidcred her as an invincible obftacle to the 
fcttlement of his fortune, and he was believed to 
have carried her off by poifon ; a crime for which 
the public could not be fuppofed to have any folid 
proof, but which the ufual tenou|: of his conduft 
made it reafonable to fufpefl. He now thought it 
in his power to remove the chief perils which 
threatened his government. The earl of Richmond, 
he knew, could never be formidable but from his 
projefled marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, the 
true heir of the crown ; and he therefore intended, 
by means of a papal difpenfation, to efpoufe, him- 
felf, this princefs, and thus to unite in his own 
family their contending titles. The queen-dowager, 
eager to recover her loll authority, neither fcrupled 
this alliance, which was very unufual in England, 
and was regarded as incefluous ; nor felt any horror 
at marrying her daughter to the murderer of her 
three Ions and of her brother : She even joined fo 
far her interefts with thofe of the ufurper, that fhe 
wrote to all her partifans, and among the reft, to 
her fon the marquis of Dorfet, defiring them to 
withdraw from the earl of Richmond ; an injury 
which the earl could never afterwards forgive : The 
court of Rome was applied to for a dilpeiifation : 

TSl 2 Richard 
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c H A p. Richard thought that he could ealily defend hinifelf 
during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had after- 
>484. wards the agreeable profpeft of a full and fecure 
fetlleraent. He flattered himfelf that the Englifh 
nation, feeing all danger removed of a difputed 
fucceffion, would then acquiefce under the domi- 
nion of a prince, who was of mature years, of great 
abilities, and of a genius qualified for government ; 
and that they would forgive him all the crimes 
which he had committed, in paving his way to the 
throne. 

Bitt the crimes of Richard were fo horrid and 
fo fhorking to humanity, that the natural fentiments 
of men, without any political or public views, were 
fuflicient to render his govpvnnieaf unftable ; and 
every perfon of probity and honour was earneft fo 
prevent the fceptre from being any longer polluted 
by that bloody and fairhicls hand which held it. 
All the exiles flocked to the earl of P. ichmond in 
Britanny, and exlione.il him to haflcn his attempt 
for a new invafion, and to prevent the marriage of 
the princefs Klizabeth, which mud: prove fatal to 
all his hopes. The entl fenlible of the urgent ne- 
cellity, but dreading the treachery of Peter I.aiidais, 
who had entered info a negociaiion with Richard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to 
his prefent f?.fety ; rani ho made his efeupe to the 
court f>f France. The niiniflcrs of Chailes VIII. 
who had now fucceeded to the throne, after the 
death of hi.s father Lewis, gave him countenance 
and protcclion ; and being defirous of raifing dif* 
rurbance to Richard, they iecrefly encouraged the 
earl in the levies which he made for the fupport of 
his enterpilfe upon Lnglancl. "^.Ihe earl of Oxford, 
whom Richard’s lufpicions had thrown into confiae- 
nteiic, having made his elcape, here joined Henry; 
and inflamed his ardour tor the attempt, by the 
favourable accounts which he brought of the difpo- 
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fitions of the Englidi nation, and their umverfal chap. 
hatred of Richard’s crimes and ufurpation. . . 

Thk earl of Richmond fet fail from Harfleur in 14.35; 


Normandy with a fniall army of about 2000 men; 
and after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at of Jiku- 
Milford-haven in Wales, where he landed without 
oppofition. He direfted his courfe to that part of ' 
the kingdom, in hopes that the Wellh, who regat ded 
him as their countrymen, and who had been alrea- 
dy prepoffefled in favour of his caufe by means of 
the duke of Buckingham, would join his ftandard, 
and enable him to make head againft the eftablilhed 
government. Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he might expedl the invader, had taken poft 
at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom ; and 
having given commillionsto dilFercn: perlbns in the 


leveral counties, whom he empowered to oppofe 
his enemy, he purpoled in perfon to Ely on the firll: 
alarm to the place expofed to danger. Sir Rice ap- 
Thomas and fir, Walter Herbert were entrufted with 


his authority in Wales; but the former imme- 
diately deferred to Henry ; the fecond made but 
feeble oppofition to him : And the eail, advancing 
towards Shrewfbury, received every day Ibme rein- 
forcement from Ifis partifans. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
joined him with all the vaflals and retainers of the 
family of Shrewibury : Sir Thomas Bourchier and 
fir Walter Hungerford brought their friends to lhare 
his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of diltinc- 
tion in his camp made already his caufe wear a fa- 
vourable afpedt. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly ex- 
pofed, proceeded not fo much from the zeal of his 
open enemies, as horn the infidelity of his pre- 
tended friends. Scarce any nobleman of diltindUon 
was fmcerely attached to his caufe, except the duke 
of Norfolk ; and all thofe who Icigned the moll 
loyalty were only watching for an opportunity to 
betray and d<?l’ert him. But the perfons of whom 
U ^ he 
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^xxni^ he entertained thegreatefl: fufpicion, were lord Stan. 

, ley and his brother fir William ; whofe connexions 

1485- with the family of Richmond, notwithftanding their 
profeffions of attachment to his perfon, were never 
entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ftill re- 
tained his eldeft fon lord Strange, as a pledge for 
his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on this ac- 
count, obliged to employ great’caution and referve 
in his proceedings. He railed a powerful body of 
his friends and retainers in Chefhire and Lancalhire, 
but without openly declaring himfelf : and though 
Henry had received fecret alTurances of his friendly 
intentions, the armies on both fides knew not what 
siSAug. to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The two 
noiwocih. rivals at lafl: approached each other at Bofworth 
near Leicefter; Henry, at the head of fix thoufand 
men, Richard with an army of above double the 
number; and a decifive aXion was. every hour ex- 
pefted between them. Stanley, who commanded 
above feven thoufand men, took care to poll him. 
felf at Atherllone, not far from the hoftile camps ; 
and he made fuch a difpofition as enabled him on 
occafion to join either party. Richard had too 
much fagacity not to difeover his intentions from 
thofe movements ; but he kept the fecret from his 
own men for fear of difeouraging them : He took 
not immediate revenge on Stanley’s fon, as fome 
of his courtiers advifed him ; becaufe he hoped 
that fo valuable a pledge would induce the father 
to prolong ftill farther his ambiguous conduX ; 
And he haftened to decide by arms the quarrel 
with his competitor ; being certain, that a viXory 
over the earl of Richmond would enable him to 
take ample revenge on all his enemies, open and 
concealed. 

The van of Richmond’s army, confifting of 
archers, was commanded by /the earl of Oxford; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; fir John 

Savage 
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Savage the left ; The earl himfelf, accompanied by c h a p. 
his uncle the earl of Pembroke, placed himfelf in ■ 
the main body. Richard alfo took pofi: in hU 
main body, and entrufted the command of his van 
to the duke of Norfolk : As his wings were never 
engaged, we have not learned the names of the 
feveral commanders. Soon after the battle began, 
lord Stanley, whofe condiid in this whole affair dif- 
covers great precaution and abilities, appeared in 
the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 

This meafure, which was unexpected to the men, 
though not to their leaders, had a proportional 
effeft on both armies; It infpired unulual courage 
into Henry’s foldiers ; it threw Richard’s into dif- 
may and confufion. The intrepid tyrant, fenfible 
of his defperate fituatlon, cad his eye around the 
field, and defcrying his rival at no great diftance, 
he drove againfl him with fury, in hopes that either 
Henry’s death or his own would decide the victory 
between tltem. He killed v/ith bis own hands fir 


William Brandon, ftandard-bearer to the earl : He. 
difmounted fir John Cheyney ; He was now within, 
reach of Richmond himfelf, who declined not the 
combat ; when fir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his troops, furrounded Richard, who, fighting 
bravely to the laft moment, was overwhelmed by 
numbers, and periflied by a fate too mild and ho- oeatii, 
nourable for his multiplied and deteftable enor- 
mities. His men every vfhere fought for fafety by 
flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thoufand of 


the vaiiqnifhed ; and among thefe the duke of 
Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard Rat- 
cliffe, fir Robert Piercy, and fir Robert Braken- 
bury. The lofs was inconfiderable on the fide of 
the viflors. Sir William Catefby, a great infiru- 
ment of Richard’s crimes, was taken, and foon 
after beheaded, with {onie others, at Beicefter, The 

U 4 body 
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c H A p. body of Richard was found in the field covered 
with dead enemies, and all' befnieared with blood ; 

1485. It was thrown carelefsly acrofs a hotl’e j was carried 
to Leiceflier amid ft the fiioiits of the infuliing fpec- 
lators; and was inteiredin the Gray-Friais church 
of that place, 

atiHcii-a- The hiftorians who favour Richard (for even 
RWmrd^ this tyrant has nnet with partifans aniong the later 
lit. writers) maintain, that he was well qualified for 
government, had he legally obtained it ; and that 
fie committed no crimes but fuch as were neceflary 
to procure him pofleffion of the crown ; But this 
is a poor apology, when it is confefled that he was 
ready to commit the moft horrid crimes which ap- 
peared necefliiry for that purpofe ; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in which 
he really feems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenfation to the people fqr 
the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne. This prince was of a fmall ftature, hump, 
backed, and had a harfh difagreeable countenance ; 
fo that his body was in every particular no lefs de- 
formed than his mind. 

t 

^ ^ # 4^ 

Thus have we purfued the hiftory of England 
through a fcries of many baibarou.s ages, till we 
have at laft reached the dawn of civility and fcipnce, 
and have the piofpeft both of greater certainty in 
our hiftorical narrations, and of being able to pre- 
fijnt to the reader a fpeclacle more worthy of his at- 
tention. The want of certainty, however, and of 
circumftances, is not alike to be complained of 
throughout every period of this long nanation. 
This illand poireffes many ancient hiftorians of good 
credit, as well as many hjftorical monuments; aiift 
3 'it 
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it is rarCj that the annals of fo uncultivated a people, • 
as were the Englifli as well as the other European 
nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have 
been tranfinitted to poderity fo complete, and with 
fo little mixture of falfehooJ and of fable. This 
advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the 
church of Rome ; who, founding their authority 
on their fuperior knowledge, preferved the precious 
literature of antiquity from a total extinftion ' ; and 
under ftielter of their numerous privileges and im- 
munities, acquired a fecurity by means of the fu- 
perftition, which they would in vain have claimed 
from the juftice and humanity of thole turbulent 
and licentious ages. Nor is the fpectacle alto- 
gether iinentertaining and unindruftive which the 
hidory of thofe limes prefents to us. The view of 
human manners, in all their variety of appearances, 
is both profitable and agreeable; and if the afpeft 
in fome periods feem horrid and deformed, we may 
thence learn to cherifli with the greater anxiety that 
feience and civiliiy which has fo clofe a connexion 
with virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a 
fovereign antidote againd fuperdition, is alfo the 
mod ed'eidual remedy againd vice and diforders of 
every kind. 

The rife, progrefs, perfefllon, and decline of 
art and fcience, are curious objefts of contempla- 
tion, and intimately coune£ted with a narration of 
civil tranfactions. The events of no particular 
period can be fully accounted for, but by confider- 
ing the degrees of advancement which men have 
reached in thofe particulars. 

Thos£ who cad their eye on the general revo- 
lutions of fociety will find, that, as almod all im- 
provements of the human mind had reached nearly 
to their date of perfection about the age of Au- 
gudus, there was a fenfible decline from that point 

‘ See note [L j at die end of the volume. 
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^'xxfn^' men thenceforth relaplkl gradually 

J,-. into ignorance and barbarifm. The unlimited ex-, 
tent of the Roman empire, and the confequeut 
dcfpotifm of its monarchs, extingiiilhed all emu- 
lation, debafed the generous fpitits of men, and 
deprefled that noble flame by which all the refined 
arcs mud be cheriflied and enlivened. The military 
government which loon fucceeded, rendered even 
the lives and properties of men infeciire and preca- 
rious ; and proved deftrudlive to thofe vulgar and 
more necelTary arts of agriculture, manufaftures, 
and commerce ; and, in the end, to the military 
art and genius itfelf, by which alone the immenfe 
fabric of the empire could be fupported. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations which foon fol- 
lowed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which 
was already far in its decline; and men funk every ' 
age deeper into ignorance, ftupidity, and fuper- 
ftition ; till the light of antient fcience and hiftory 
had very nearly fuffered a total extindlion in all the 
European nations. 

But there is a point of depreffion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally re- 
turn in a contrary direQion, and beyond which they 
feldom- pafs either in their advancement or decline. 
The period in which the people of Chriftendom 
were the loweft funk in ignorance, and confequently 
in diforders of every kind, may juftly be fixed at 
the eleventh century, about the age of William the 
Conqueror ; and from that aera, the fun of fcience be- 
ginning to re-afeend, threw out many gleams of light, 
which preceded the full morning when letters were 
revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes, and 
other northern people, who had fo long mfelfed all 
the coafts, and even the inland parts of Europe, by 
their depredations, having now learned the arts of 
tillage and agriculture, found a certain fubfiftencc 
at home, and were no longqr tempted to defert 
their induftry, in order to feek a precarious liveli- 
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hood by rapine and by the plunder of their neigh- 
hours. The feudal governments alfo, among the 
more fouthern nations, were reduced to a kind of 
fyftem ; and though that ftrange fpecies of civil po- 
lity was ill fitted to enfure either liberty or tran- 
quillity, it was preferable to the univerfal licence 
and diforder which had 'every where preceded it. 

. But perhaps there was no event which tended far- 
ther to the improvement of the age, than one which 
has not been much remarked, the accidental finding 
of a copy of Juftinian’s Pandefts, about the year 
1 130, in the town of Amajfi in Italy. 

The ecclefiaftics, who had leifure, and fome in- 
clination to ft'udy, immediately adopted with zeal 
this excellent fyftem of jurifprudence, and fpread 
the knowledge of it throughout every part of Eu- 
' rope. Befides the intrinfic merit of the perform- 
ance, it was recommended to them by its original 
connexion with the impel ial city of Rome, which 
being the feat of their religion, feemed to acquire 
a new luftre and authority by the diffufion of its 
laws over the weftern world. In lefs than ten years 
after the difcovery of the Pandefts, Vacarius, under 
the proteftion of Theobald arcbbilhop of Canter- 
bury, read public leftures of civil law in the uni- 
verfity of Oxford ; and the clergy every where, by 
their example as well as exhortation, were the 
means of diffufing the higheft efteem for this new" 
fcience. That order of men having large poflef- 
fio.is to defend, v/as in a manner neceflitated to 
tui*n their ftudies towards the law; and their pro- 
perties being often endangered by the violence of 
the princes and barons, it became their intereft to 
enforce the obfervance of general and equitable 
rules, from which alone they could receive pro- 
tection. As they pofl'efled all the knowledge 
of the age, and were alone acquainted with the 
habits ot thinking, -the practice as well as fcience 
of the law fell moftly into their hands : And 

though 
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o though the clofe coimexion which, without any 

necellity, they foimcd between the canon and civil 
law, begat a jcaloufy an the laity of England, and 
prevented the Roman jurifprudence from becoming 
the municipal law of the country,, as was the ,cafe in 
many ftates of Europe, a great part of it was fe- 
cretly transferred into the practice of the courts of 
jullice, and the imitation of their neighbours made 
the Englifh gradually endeavour to raife their owii 
law from its original ftate of rudenefs and imper- 
teflion. 

It is eafy to fee what advantages Europe mud; 
have reaped by its inheriting at once from the an- 
ciepts fo complete an art, which was alfo fo necef- 
fary for giving fecurity to all other arts, and which, 
by refining, and ftill more by bellowing folidity on 
the judgment, ferved as a model to farther im- 
provements. The fenfible utility of the Roman 
law, both to public and private interell, recom- 
ipended the ftudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and fpeculative fciences carried no charms 
with them ; and thus the lall branch of ancient lite- 
rature which remained uncorrupted, was happily 
the firfl tranfmitted to the modern world : For it is 
remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, 
when the philofophers were univerfally infected with 
fuperftition and fophiftry, and the poets and hillo- 
rians with barbarifm, the lawyers, who in other 
countries, are feldom models of fciencc or polite- 
nefs, were yet able, by the conllant ftudy and clqfe 
imitation of their predeceflbrs, to maintain the 
fame good fenfe in their decifions and reafouings, 
and the fame purity in their language and expref- 
fion.’ 

What beftowed an additional merit on the civil 
law, was the extreme imperfection of that juri [pru- 
dence which preceded it among all the European 
nations, efpecially among the^ Saxons or antient 
Englilh. The abfurdities which prevailed at that 

time 
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time in the adniinidration of juftice, may be con- 
ceived from the authentic monuments which remain 
of the ancient Saxon laws ; where a jjecunlary com- 
mutation was received for every crime, where dated 
prices were fixed for men’s lives and members, 
\vhere private revenges were authorifed for all inju- 
ries, where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, and after- 
wards of the duel, was the received method of 
proof, and where the judges were ruftic freeholders, 
affembled of a hidden, and deciding a caufe from 
one debate or altercation of the parties. Such a 
date of fociety was very little advanced beyond the 
rude date of nature : Violence univerfally prevailed, 
indead of general and equitable maxims : The pre- 
tended liberty of the times was only an incapacity 
of fubmittlng to government : And men, not pro- 
tefted by law in their lives and properties, fought 
dicker by their perfonal ferviiude and attachments 
under fome powerful chieftain, or by voluntary 
combinations. 

The gradual progrefs of improvement raifed the 
Europeans foniewhat above this uncultivated date; 
and adairs, in this ifland particularly, took early a 
turn which was more favourable to judice and to 
liberty. Civil employmenis and occupations foon 
became honourable among the EnglKh : The fitna-' 
tion of that people rendered not the perpetual atten- 
tion to wars fo necellliry as .among their neighbour,;, 
and all regard was not confined to the military nrn- 
feffion : 'I'he gentry, and even the nobility, began 
to deem an acquaintance w’irh the law a necellliry 
part of educaiifiii : They were lefs diverted ilun 
afterwards from iiudies of this hind by other ici- 
ence.s ; and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told 
byForrel'cue, tliere were in the inns ofeourt about 
two thoular.d iludcnts, mod of them men of ho- 
nourable birth, who gave application to this brunch 
of civil knowledge ; A circuindance which proves 
that a confiderable p’rogrefs vvas already made in the 

.Jcience 
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CHAP. fciejiQe of governm,ent, and vyhich prognofticated a 
ilill 'greater. 

pNB chief advantage which refulted from the in. 
trodudtion and progrefs of the arts, was the intro- 
duftion and progrefs of freedom ; and this confe* 
quence aifedled men both in their perfonal and civil 
capacities. 

If we confider the ancient ftate of Europe, we 
fhall find that the far greater part of the fociety 
were everywhere bereaved of their perfpnal liberty, 
and lived entirely at the will of their mailers. 
Every one that was not noble was a flave : The 
peafants were fold along with the land : The few 
inhabitants of cities were not in a better condi- 
tion : Even the gentry themfelves were fubjefted 
to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
barons or chief vaflals of the crown ; who, though 
feemingly placed in a high Hate of fplendour, yet, 
having but a flender protedlion from law, were ex- 
pofed to every tempetl of the ftate, and, by the 

5 >recarious condition in which they lived, paid dear- 
y for the power of oppreffing and tyrannifing over 
their inferiors. The firft incident which broke in 
upon this violent fyftem of government, was the 
praftice begun in Italy, and imitated in France, of 
erecting communities and corporations, endowed 
with privileges and a feparate municipal govern- 
ment, which gave them proteflion againft the ty- 
ranny of the barons, and which the prince himfelf 
deemed it prudent to refpeft ". The relaxation of 

“ There appear early fymptomii rof the jealoufy entertained by 
the barons again!! the progrefs of tlie arts as dettruftive of their 
licentious power. A law was enadted, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17. 
prohibiting any one who did not poITefs twenty (hillings a year 
jn land, from binding his fons apprentices to any trade. They 
found already that the cities began to drain the country of the 
labourers and huibaiidmen ; and did not forefee how much the 
increafe nf eisininerce would increafe the value of their eitates, 
See fartlirr, Cnttoii, p. 179. The kings, to encourage the bo- 
roughs, granted them this privilege, tjtat any villain who had 
lived a twclveniojith in any corpoiation, and had been of the 
guild, be thencefoith regarded as free. 
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the feudal tenures, and an execution fomewhat 
drifter, of the public law, beftowed an independence 
on vaflals which was unknown to their forefathers. 
And even the peafants themfelves, though later 
than other orders of the ftate, made their efcape 
from thofe bonds of villenage or flavery in which 
they had formerly been retained. 

It may appear ftrange, that the progrefs of the 
arts, which feenis, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to have daily encreafed the number of flaves, 
ftoulcl, in later times, have proved fo general a 
fource of liberty ; but this difierence in the events 
proceeded from a great difference in the circum- 
ftances which attended thofe inftitutions. The 
ancient barons, obliged to maintain themfelves 
continually in a military poflure, and little emulous 
of elegance or fplendor, employed not their villains 
as domeftic fervants, much lefs as manufafturers ; 
butcompofed their retinue of freemen, whofe mili- 
tary (piiit rendered the chieftain formidable to his 
neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in 
every warlike enterprife. The villains were entirely 
occupied in the cultivation of their mafter’s land, 
and paid their rents either in corn and cattle and 
other produce of the farm, or in fervile offices, 
which they performed about the baron*s family, and 
upon the farms which he retained in his own poflef- 
lion. In proportion as agriculture improved and 
money increafed, it was found that thefe fervices, 
though extremely burdenfome to the villain, were 
of little advantage to the mafter ; and that the pro- 
duce of a large eflate could be much more conve- 
niently difpofed of by the peafants themfelves who 
railed it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who 
were formerly accuttomed to receive it, A com- 
mutation was therefore made of rents for fervices, 
and of money-rents for thofe in kind ; and as men 
in a fubfequent age difcovered that farms were bet- 
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ter cuhivafefl where the farmer enjoyed a fe'eurity iri 
his poffeffioii, the praflice of granting leafeS' to the 
peafant began to prevail, which entirely broke the 
bonds of ferviturle, already much relaxed from ' 
the former pradices. After this manner villenage 
went gradually into dil’ufe throughout the more 
civilized parts of Europe ; The mtereft of the 
mailer as well as that of the flave concurred in this 
alteration. The lateil laws which we find in Eng- 
land for enforcing or regulating this fpecies of fer- 
vitude were enaded in the reign of Henry VII, 
And though the ancient ftatures on this fubjed re- 
main kill unrepealcd by parliament, it appears that, 
before the end of Elizabeth, the diitindion of vil- 
lain and IVeeniau was toially, though infenfibiy 
aboliflied, and that no perfon remained in the ilate 
to whom the former laws could be applied. 

Thus freedom became al moil general in 

Europe ; an advantage which paved the way for 
the increafe.of jJo/i/rVa/ or m>i/ liberty, and which, 
even where il was not attended with this falutaiy 
effedj ferved to give the members of the comnui- 
nity fonie of the moft confidevable advantages of it. 

Thji conllifution of the Engliili government, ever 
fince theinvafion, of this ifland by the Saxons, may 
boaft of this pre-ciniucitce, that in no age the 
will of the monarch was entirely ever abfolute and 
uncontrolled : But in other refpeds the balance of 
power has extremely fhifted among the feveral 
■ orders of the Hate ; and this fabric has experienced 
the fame mutability that has attended all human 
infiitutions. 

The ancient Saxons, like the other German na- 
tions, where each individual was enured to arms, 
and where the independence of men was fecured by 
, a great equality of poflefiions, feem to have ad- 
mitted a confiderable mixture of democracy into 
their form of governmeufj and to have been one of 
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the frecft nations of -which' there reniains any ac» c 
count in the records of hifiory. After this tribe 
was fettlcci iu Enghincl, dpecially after tlie cliflblu-' 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the king- 
dom produced a great inequality in property ; and 
the balance feeins to have inclined to the fide of ari- 
ftocracy. The Norman conquefi: threw more au- 
thority into the hands of the fovereign, which how- 
ever admitted of great control ; though derived lefs 
from the general forms of the conftitution, which 
were inaccurate and irregular, than from the inde- 
pendent, power enjoyed by each baron in his particu- 
lar diftri^:, or province. The ellablifhinent of the 
great chatter exalted ftill higher the aviftocracy, im- 
pofe,d regular limits on royal potyer, and gradually 
introduced forae mixture of democracy into the 
conftitution. But even during this period, from the 
acceffion of Edward 1. to the death of Richard III. 
the, condition of the co.nnnons -was no-wile eligible ; 
a kind of Pollfl-i ariftocracy prevailed ; and though 
the kings were limited, the people \y?re as yet far 
from being free. It required the authority .almoft 
abfolute of the foveicigns, whiqh,tbok place in the 
fubfequent period, to pull down tliofe ciilorderly and 
licentious tvrants, who were equally averlc fiom 
peace and from freedom, and to ei-iablilh that regu- 
lar execution of the laws, which in a follov-mg age 
enabled the people to eretl: a regular and equitable 


plan of liberty. _ ^ ^ 

In each of ihtfe fucceftive alterations, tne oi;iy 
rule of govetiinieni which is intelligible or carries 
any authority with it, is the eftablifhed pvacuce of 
the age, and the m-aximsofadminillrarion wl'dcnare 
at that time prevalent and univorlklly ab'enied to. 
Thofe who, from a pieteuded relpecl io tu-'tiquiiy, 
appeal at every turn to an o’-iginal plan oi the con- 
ftitudon, only cover their tuibident jpirit and tbe'i" 
private ambition under the appearance of venerable 
forms ; and whatever period they pitch on for their 
VoL. III.' S, roodel. 
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model, they may ftill be carried back to a more 
ancient period, where they will find the meafures of 
power entirely different, and where every circumj 
ftance, by reafon of the greater batbarity of the 
times, will appear ftill lets worthy of imitation. 
Above all, a civilized nation, like the Englilh, who 
have happily eftabliflied the moft perfedl; and moft 
accurate fyftem of liberty that ever was found conxi 
patible with government, ought to be cautious in ap^ 
pealing to the pra£lice of their anceftors, or regard- 
ing the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain rules 
for their prefent condufl. An acquaintance with 
the ancient periods of their government is chiefly 
ufeful, by inftrudling them to cherilh their prefent 
conftltution, from a comparifon or contrail with the 
condition of thofe diftant times. And it is alfo cu- 
rious^ by ihewing them the remote and commonly 
faint and disfigured originals of the moft finiihed 
and moft noble inftitutioris, and by inftrufting them 
in the great mixture of accident which commonly 
concurs with a fmall ingredient of wifdoin and fore- 
fight in ereQing the complicated fabric of the moft 
perfefl: government. 
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HENRY VII. 


ActeJJion of Henry VII. His title to the crown 

King’s prejudice inft the houfe of Tork — ‘ 

His joyful reception in London—- — Uih coronation 
Sweating ftcknefs — • — A parliament En- 
tail of the mown King’s marriage An in- 

fur region Difcontents of the people— —Lam- 
bert Simnel Revolt of Ireland Intrigues of 

the dut chefs of Bw gundy— — Lambert Simnel in- 
vades England Battle of Stoke, 


T he viftory which the eail of Richmond gained chap, 
at Eofworth was entirely decifive } being at- 
tended as well with the total rout and difperfion of ii'55. 
the royal army, as with the death of the king him- 
felf. Joy for this great fuccefs fuddenly prompted 
the foldiers in the field of battle to bellow on their 


victorious general the appellation of king which he 
had not hitherto aflumed ; and the acclamations of 


Long live Henry the Seventh ! by a natural and un- Accrinon 
premeditated movement, refounded from all quarters, 

To beftow fome appearance of formality on this fpe- 
ties of military eleflion, fir William Stanley brought 
a crown of ornament which Richard wore in battle, 


and which had been found among the fpoils ; and he 
put it on the head of the viflor. Henry himfelf re- 
mained not m fufpenfe ; but immediately without 
hefitation accepted of the magmficent prelent which 
W'as tendered him. He was come to the crifis of his 


fortune: and being obliged fuddenly to determine 
himfelf, amidft great difficulties which he muft have 
frequently revolved in his mind, he chofc tha,t part 
T n ■’■"hirh 
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CHAT wlilch his ambiiion fuggeflied to him, and to which 
^ c x iy. feetned to be invited by his prefent fuccefs. 
t4S5. Thep,.! \vere many titles on which Henry could 
tiil'crown ° the crowu ; but no one of them 

free from great objections, if confidered with refpefl; 
either to juftice or to policy. 

DuitiMo fome years Henry had been regarded as 
heir to the houfe of Lancafter by the party attached 
to that family ; but the title of the houfe of Lah- 
caller itfelf was generally thought to be very ill- 
founded. Henry IV. who had firft raifed it to royal 
dignity, had never clearly defined the foundation of 
his claim ; and while he plainly Invaded the order of 
fucceflion, he bad not acknowledged the eleftion 
of the people. The parliament, it is true, had often 
recognift'd the title of the Lancaftrian princes ; but 
thsfe votes had little authority, being confidered as 
infiances of complaifance towards a family in pof- 
lefiion of prefent power : And they had accordingly 
been often reverfed during the late prevalence of the 
■ houfe of Y ork. Prudent men alf®, who had been 
willing for the fake of peace, to fubmit to any 
eftabliflted authority, defired not to fee the claims of 
that family revived ; claims which muft produce 
.many convuliloas at ,prefent, and which disjointed 
• for . the future 4 he whole fy Item of hereditary right. 
Eeficles,' allowing the title of the houfe of Lancafter 
to be legal, Henry himfelf was not the true heir of 
that fasnily 4 and nothing but the obfiLoacy natu- 
ral to. fadion, which never without reludance will 
fubmit to an antagonift, could have engaged the 
Lancaftriausto adopt the earl of Richmond as their 
head. His ro.othcr indeed, Margaret covmtefs of 
-ilicl’.mond, was foie daughter and heir of the duke 
of Someriet, Ipning from John of Gaunt duke, of 
Jjaucafter : But, the defceui of the Som.erfet line w^ 
ul'clf illegitimate,, and even adulrerous. And though 
the duke of Lancafter had obtained the legitimation 
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of his liatunil childrai by a patent from Richard 11. c h a p. 
confirmed in parliament, it might juftly be doubled* . 
whether this deed couldbeRow any title to thecrownj 14SS. 
fince in the patent itfelf all the privileges conferred 
by it are fully enumerated, and the-lucceffiun'to tbe 
kingdom is exprefsly excluded lii, ' all- fcttle- 

ments of the crown made during the" reigns' of the 
Lancaftrietn princes, the line of Somerfet had beeiv 
entirely overlooked ; and it was not till the fidiure 
of the legitimate branch, that men had paid any 
attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge-' 
neral diffatisfadfion againfl; Henry’s title, his' mo- 
ther from whom he derived all his right,'was‘llill 
alive ; and evidently preceded -him hi the order of- 
fucceflion. ' . ■ ^ 

Th'j£ title of the Houle of York, both from- the 
plain reafou of the cafe, and from the late popular 
government of Edward IV. had univei Tally obtained 
the preferencvr in the fentirachts of the people ; and 
Henry might ingraft his claim on the rights of that 
family, by his intended imrriage with the princelV- 
Elizabeth, the heir of if ; a marriage which' he had 
folemnly promifed to celebrate, and to th^ expedta- 
tion of which he had chiefly owed all his' pad: luc- 
cefles. But many reafons diffuaded Henry from 
adopting this expedient. Were he to receive- the- 
crown only in the right of his confort, his power he 
knew would be very limited; and he-inuft expedt 
rather to enjoy' the bare title of king by a fort of 
courteiy, than pofl'efs the real authority which be- 
longs to it. Should the princefs die before him 
without ifVuejhe mull; del'cend from the throne, -and 
give place to the next in fuCceffion : Ah-d eVeh if his 
bed fhould be bleft with ' offspring, it feemed dan- 
gerous to espedl that filial piety in- his children 
would prevail over the ambition of obtiri'niiig'prefent 
potTcffion of 3-egal power. An adt of parliament;^ in-' 

Kymcr, torn. vii. p. G49,' • Coke’s Tnft. 4 Inll. part i. p- 3 7 ,' 
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^\xiv might eafily be procured to fettle the crown on 

^ him during life ; but Henry knew how much fupe-. 

148s. rior the claim of fucceflion by blood was to the au-. 
thority of an afferably which had always been 
overborne by violence in the fliock of contending 
titles, and which had ever been more governed by 
the conjunftures of the times, than by any confider- 
ation derived from reafon or public intereft. 

There was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might reft his claim, the right of conqueft, by his 
viftory over Richard, the prefent poffelfor of the 
crown. But befides that Richard himfelf was 
deemed no better than an ufurper, the army which 
fought againft him confifted chiefly of Engliflimen; 
and a right of conqueft over England could never be 
eftablilhed by fuch a vidtory. Nothing alfo would 
give greater umbrage to the nation than a claim of 
this nature; which might be conftrued as an abolition 
of all their rights and privileges, and the eftablifti- 
raent of abfolute authority in the fovereign Wik 
liam himfelf, the Norman, though at the head of a 
powerful and vidlorious army of foreigners, had at 
firft declined the invidious title of conqueror ; and it 
was not till the full eftablilhment of bis authority 
that he had ventured to advance fo violent and de* 
ftruflive' a pretenfion. 

But Henry was fenfible that there remained an- 
other foundation of power fomewhat refembling the 
right of conqueft, namely, prefent poffeliion ; and 
that this title, guarded by vigour and abilities, 
would be fufScient to fecure perpetual pofleffion of 
the throne. He had before him the example of 
Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pretenfion, 
had fubdued many infurreftions, and had been able 
. to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his pofterity. He 
could perceive that this claim, which had been per- 
petuated .through three generations of the family of 


* Bacon in Kennet’s complete HIftor7, p. 579. 
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Lancafter, might ftill have fubfifted, notwithftand- chap, 
ing the preferable title of the houfe of York ; had . , 

not the fceptre devolved into the hands of Henry VI. ,^^35, 
which were top feeble to fuftain it. Inftrudfed by 
this recent experience, Henry was determined to 
put hitnfelf in pofTeffion of legal authority ; and to 
jliow all opponents that nothing but force of arms, 
and a fuccefsful war, Ihould be able to expel him. 

His claim as heir to the houfe of Lancafter he was 
fefolved to advance ; and never allowed to be dif- 
cuffed ; And he hoped that this right, favoured by 
the partifans of that family, and feconded by prefent 
power, would fecure him a perpetpal m^d an inde- 
pendent authority. 

These views of Henry are not expofed to much pre- 
blame; becaufe founded on good policy, and even 
on a fpecies of necellity : But there entered into all 
his meafures and counfels another motive, which ad- 
mits not of (he fame apology. The violent conten. ' 
tions which, during fo long a period, had been main- 
tained between the rival families, and the many fan- 
guinary revenges which they had alternately .taken 
on each other, had inflamed the oppofite faftions to 
a high pitch of aniinofity. Henry himfelf, who had 
ieen moft of his near friends and relations perifli in 
battle or by the executioner, and who had been ex- 
pofed, in his own perfon, to many hardfliips and 
dangers, had imbibed a violent antipathy to the 
York party, which no time or experience were ever 
able to efface, Inftead of embracing the prefent 
happy opportunity of abolifhing thefe fatal diftinc- 
tions, of uniting his title with that of his confort,and 
of beftowing favour indifcriminately on the friends 
of both families ; he carried to the throne all the par- 
tialities which belong to the head of a faftion, anji 
^ even the paffions which are carefully guarded agaipfft 
by every true politician in that fituation. To eisak 
the Lancaftrian party, to deprefs the adherents of the 
houfe of York, were ftill the favourite objefts of his 
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purfuit ; and through the '.vhole courle of h!s reign, 
he never forgot thole eai iy prepoUhfiions. Incapable, 
from his natural temper, of a more enlarged and 
more beiievcdent fylleni of policy, he csrpofed hiin- 
felf to many pvefent inconveuiencies, by too anxii 
oully g,uarding againfl; that future poflible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the prin- 
cefs wlioin he efpoufed. And v/hiie he fteated the 
Yorltifts as enemies, he loon rendered them fuch, 
and taught them to difeufs that 'right to the crbtVri, 
which he fo carefully kept feparatC'; and to per- 
ceive its vreaknefs and invalidity. 

To tbel'e paflions of Henry, as well as to his fuf- 
i.’v i ns politics, we are to aferibe the meafures which 
]' ' i-ini ‘raced two days after the ba'tle ofBofworth. 
Edward Plaotagenet earl of Warwic, fon of the duke 
of Clarence, was detained in a kind of confinement 


at vSheriff- Hutton in Ysrkihire, by the jealoufy of 
his uncle IHchard; whofe title to the throne was in- 
ferior to that of the young prince, Warwic had tipw 
reafon to expeft better treatment, as he was no ob- 
Itacle to the fuccefiion either of Henry or Elizabeth; 
and from a youth of fuch tender years no danger 
could reafonably be apprehended. But fir Robert 
Willoughby was difpatched by Henry, v/ith orders 
to take him from SherifF-Hutton; to convey him to 
the Tower, and to detain hiifi’in dole' cuftody *. 
The fame inelTenger c'arr-ied direftion's that the prin- 
cefs Elisabeth,, who had been confined to the fame 
place, fhould be condafled to London, in order to 
meet Henry, and there celebrate her nuptials. 

HvttRY hiiufclf fet out for the caplcal, and ad- 
vanced by ilow Journies, Not to roufe the jealoufy 
of llie people, he took care to avoid all appearance 
of military tiiureph ; pn-;! fo to refirain the infolence 


of vidory, that every thing about him boro the ap- 
pear ince of an eiVablifaed munuich, making'a peace- 
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able progvefs through bis dominions, rather than of c h a p. 
a prince who had opened his way to the throne by , 
force of amis. The acclamations of the people were 1455. 
every wliere loud, and no lefs fincere and hearty.' 

X--', ’ reception ui 

Bsfides that a young and vicconous prince, on his' London, 
acceflion, was naturally the objeft of popularity ; the 
nation promifed thenifelves great felicity from' the* 
new feene v/hich opened before them. During the 
cour.fe of near a wb ole century the kingdom had 'been' 
laid waflehy domeltic w:irs and convulfions ; and if 
at any time the noife of arms had ccafed, the found of 
fafUon and difcontent.lfili threatened new diforders. 

Henry, by his marriage w'ith Elizabeth, feenied to 
enfure a tinion of the contending titles of the two 
families ; and haviiig prevailed ot^er a hated tyrant, 
who had anew disjointed the' fucceihon even of the' 
houfc of York, and had filled his own family with’ 
blood and murder, he was every where attended 
with the unfeigned favour of the people. Numerous 
and fplendid troops of gemry and nobility accom- 
panied his progrefs. I'he mayor and companies of 
London received him as' lie approached the city 
The crowds of people and citizens were zealous in 
their expreffions of fatisfattion. But Henry, amidlt 
this general eft'iifion of Joy, diicovered fl.iU the flate- 
linefs and referve of his temper, y/hich made him 
fcorn to court popularity : He entered London in a 
dofe chariot, and would not gratify the people with 
a fight pf their new fovereign. 

But the king did not fo much neglect the favour 
of' the people as to delay giving them affurances 
of his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, which 
he knew to be fo paffionately defired by the nation. 

On his leaving Britanny, he had atifuliy dropped 
feme hints, that if he Ihould lucceed in his enter- 
prile, and obtain the crov/n of England, he would 
cfpoufe Anne, the heir of that dutchy ; and the re- 
port of -this engagement had already reached Eng- 
land, and had begotten anxiety in the people, and 
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even in Elizabeth herfelf. Henry took care to diC, 
fipate thefe apprehenfions, by folemnly renewing, 
before the council and principal nobility, the pro- 
inife which he had already given to celebrate his 
iruptials with the Englifli princefs, But though 
bound by honour, as well as by intereft, to complete 
this alliance, he was refolved to poftpone it till thq 
ceremony of his own coronation fliould be finiflied, 
and till his title fiiould be recognized by parliament. 
Still anxious to fupport his perfonal and hereditary 
right to the throne, he dreaded left a preceding 
marriage with the princefs Ihould imply a participa- 
tion of fovereignty in her, and raife doubts of hij( 
own title by the houfe of Lancafter, 

There raged at that time in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom, a fpecies of malady unknown 
to any other age or nation, the fweating ficknefs, 
which occafioned the fudden death of great multi- 
tudes ; though it feemed not to be propagated by 
any contagious infeftion, but arofe from the general 
difpofition of the air and of the human body. In 
lefs than twenty-four hours the patient commonly 
died or recovered } but when the peftilence had 
exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or frojn a more 
proper regimen which had been difcovered, to be 
confiderably abated". Preparations were then made 
for the ceremony of Henry’s coronation. In order 
to heighten the Iplendour of that fpediacle, he be- 
ftowed the rank of knight banneret on twelve perr 
fons ; and he conferred peerages on three. Jafper 
earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of 
Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in-law, 
earl of Derby; and Edward Courteney earl of De- 
a«h on, vonfliire. At the coronation likewife there appeared 
a new inftitution, which the king had eftablilhed for 
lecurity as well as pomp, a band of fifty arch'ers, 
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who were termed yeomen of the guard. But left the chap, 
people ihould take umbrage at this unufual fymp- . j 
tom of jealoufy in the prince, as if it implied a per- 
fonal diffidence of his fubjeflis, he declared the in- 
ftitution to be perpetual. The ceremony of coro- 
nation was performed by cardinal Bourchier arch- 
biftop of Canterbury. 

The parliament being affembled at Weftminfter, yti' Nov. 
the majority immediate appeared to be devoted par- 
tifans of Henry ; all perfons of another difpofition 
either declining to ftand in thofe dangerous times, 
or being obliged to diffemble their principles and in- 
clinations. The Lancaftrian party had every where 
been fuccefsful in the eledlions ; and even many 
had been returned, who during the prevalence of the 
houfe of York had been expofed to the rigour of 
law, and had been condemned by fentence of at- 
tainder and outlawry. Their right to take feats in. 
the houfe being queftioned, the cafe was referred 
to all the judges, who affembled in the exchequer 
chamber, in order to deliberate on fo delicate a 
fubje£t. The opinion delivered was prudent, and 
contained a juft temperament between law and ex- 
pediency \ The judges determined, that the mem- 
bers attainted Ihould forbedr taking their feat till an 
aft were paffed for the reverlal of their attainder. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining this aft ; and 
in it were comprehended a hundred and feven per- 
fons of the king’s party 

But a fcruple was ftarted of a nature ftill more 
important. The king himfelf had been attainted ; 
and his right of fucceffion to the crown might thence 
be expofed to fome doubt. The judges extricated 
themfelves from this dangerous queftion, by affert- 
_in.g it as a maxim ; “ That the crown takes away all 
defefts and flops in blood j and that from the 

'•Bacon, p. 581. 
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c J-i, A P. “ time the king affnmed royal authority, the foiiii- 
“ tJiin was cleared, and all attainders and corrup- 
1485. “ lions of blood difcharged Befides that the cafe, 

from its urgent noceility, admitted of no delibera- 
tion; the judges probably thought, that no icntence 
of a court of judicature had authority fufficient to 
, bar the rightof I'ucceliion ; that the heirof the crown 
was cotnmoiily expofed to fuch jealoufy as might 
often occaiion ftretches of law and juftice againft 
him ; and that a prince might even be engaged in 
unjulfifiable meafures during his predeceffor’s reign, 
without meriting on that account to be excluded 
from the throne, which was his birth-right. 

With a parliament fo obfequious, the king could 
not fail of obtaining whatever adl of fettlement he 
was pleafed to require. He feems only to have en- 
tertained fome doubt within hiinfelf on what claim 
he Ihould found his pretenlions. In his fpeech to the 
parliament he mentioned his juft title by hereditary 
right : But left that title fliould not be efteenied fufc. 
ficient, he fubjoined his claim by the judgment of. 
God, who had given him viftory over his enemies. 
And again, left this pretenlion fliould be inter- 
preted as affuming a right of conqueft, he enfured 
to his fubjedls the full enjoyment of their former 
properties and poffeflions. 

Efitaiiof The entail of the crown was drawn according to 
tiie crown, king, and probably in words diftated 

by him. He made no mention in it of the princefs 
Elizabeth, nor of any branch pf her family; but, in 
otber refpe^ls the aft was compiled with fufficient 
referve and moderation.. He did not infill: that it 
Ihould contain a declaration or recognition of his 
preceding right ; as on the other hand he avoided 
the appearance of a new law or ordinance. . He 
chole a middle courfe, which, as is generally un- 
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avoidable in fuch cafes, - was not entirely free from chap. 
uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, “ That ^ 
the inheritance of the crown Ihould reft, remain, 14S5, 

■“ and abide in the.king® but whether as right- 
ful heir, or, only as prefe'nt poffeflbr, was not deter- 
, mined. Tn like manner, Henry was contented that 
the fuccelfion Ihould,- be. fecured .to the heirs of his 
body ; but he pretended hot j in cafe of their, failure, 
to exclude the houTe of York, or give the pi'eference 
to that of Lancafter : He left that great point am- 
biguous for the prefent, and tf lifted that, if it Ihould 
ever become requifite to determine it, future inci- 
dents would open’ the way for the dccifion. 

But even after all thefe precautions,, the kipg was 
fo little fatisfied with his own title, , that in the fol- 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for a. con- 
firmation of it ; and as the court of Rome gladly 
laid hold of all opportunitie.s which the imprudence, 
weaknefs, or necefiities of princes aflbrded it to ex- 
tend its influence, Innocent VIII. the reigning pope, 
readily granted a bull in whatever ternls the king 
was pleafed to defire. All Henry’s titles, by fuc- 
ceflion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even con- 
queft, are there enumerated; and to the whole the 
fanflion of religion is added ; excommunication is 
denounced againft every one who fliould either 
difturb him in the prelent polieflion, or the heirs 
of his body in the future fucceflion of the, crown; 
and from this penalty no criminal, except in the 
article of death, could be abfolved but by the pope 
himfelf, or his fpecial commiliioners. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the fecurity derived from 
this bull could be a compenfaiion for the, defect 
which it betrayed in Henry’s title, and for the dan- 
ger of thus inviting the pope to interpolb in thefe 
concerns, , 
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c H A It was natural, and even laudable in Henry to 
. reverfe the attainders which had paffed againft the 
*485. partifans of the hoiife of Lancafter : Btlt the revenges, 
which he exercifed againll the adherents of the York 
family, to which he was fo foon to be allied, cannot 
be confidered in the fame light. Yet the parliament, 
at his inftigation, pafled an aft of attainder againft 
the late king hirafelf, againft the duke of Norfolk* 
the tarl of Surry, vifeount Lovel, the lords Zouche 
and Ferrars of Chartley, , fir Walter and fir James 
Harrington, fir William Berkeley, fir Humphrey 
Stafford, Catefby, and about twenty other gentle* 
men, who had fought on Richard’s fide in the battle 
of Bofworth. How men could be guilty of treafon, 
by fupporting the king in poffeffion againft the earl 
of Richmond, who aflumed not the title of king, it 
is not eafy to conceive ; and nothing but a fervile 
complaifance in the parliament could have engaged 
them to make this ftretch of juftice. Nor was it a 
fmall mortification to the people in general, to find 
that the king, prompted either by avarice or refent- 
ment, could in the very beginning of his reign fofar 
violate the cordial union which had previoufly been 
conceited between the parties, and to the expefta- 
tion of which he had plainly owed his fucceflion to 
the throne. 

Thi; king, having gained fo many points of con* 
fequence frum the parliament, thought it not expe* 
dient to demand any fupply from them, which the 
profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeiture of Richard’s adherents, feemed to render 
icih Dec. fomewhat fuperfluous. The parliament, however, 
conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had been enjoyed in the fame 
manner by fome of his immediate predeceffors ; and 
they added, before they broke up, other money 
bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, 
made returns of grace and favour to bis pedple. He 
4 publiihed 
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publiiiied bis royal proclamation, offering pardon to c h a p. 
all fuch as had taken arms, or formed any attempts 
againft him ; provided they fubmitted themfelves to 1485. 
mercy by a certain day, and took the ufual oath of 
fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation many 
came out of their fanflruaries ; and the minds of men 
Were every where much quieted. Henry chofe to 
take wholly to himfelf the merit of an afl: of grace, 
fo agreeable to the nation ; rather than communicate 
it with the parliament (as was his firll intention), by 
paffing a bill to that purpofe. The earl of Surrey, 
however, though he had fubmitted, and delivered 
himfelf into the king’s hands, was lent prifoner to 
the Tower. 

During this parliament the king alfo bellowed 
favours and honours on fame particular perfons who 
Were attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeft fon 
of the duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late 
reign, was reftored to the honours of his family as 
well as to its fortune, which was very ample. This 
generofity,- fo unufual in Henry, v/as the effeft of his 
gratitude to the memory of Buckingham, who had 
firfl concerted the plan of bis elevation, and who 
by hi^ own ruin had made way for that great event. 

Chandos of Britanny was created earl of Bath, fir 
Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and fir Robert Wil- 
loughby lord Broke. Thefe were all the titles of 
nobility conferred by the king during this feffion of 
parliament ^ 

But the miniflers whom Henry mofl triifted and 
favoured were not chofen from among the nobility, 
or even from among the laity. John Morton and 
Richard Fox, two clergymen,' perfons of induftry, 
vigilance, and capacity, were the men to whom be 
chiefly confided his affairs and fecret counfels. They 
had lhared with him all his former dangers and dit 
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c H A IT. trefles ; and he now took care to make thetn parti- 
cipate in his good fortune. They were both called 
1483. to the privy council ; Morton was reflored to the 
bifhopric of Ely, Fox was created bifliop of Exeter. 
The former- foon after, upon the death of Bourchier, 
was raifed to the fee of Canterbury. The latter was 
made privy ^ foal; and fuccelTively bifoop of Bath 
and Wells, Durham and 'Winchelfer., For Henry, 
as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ and ad- 
vance prelates ; becaufe, having rich biflioprics to 
hel’tow, it was eafy ft;r bitn to rey/iud their fervices ; 
And it was his maxim to raife them by ilow fteps, 
■and .make them hrft pafs through the inferior fees,®. 
Tie probably expei-ltd, that as they were naturally 
inove depeudau'e ’ on him than the nobility, who 
during that age enjoyed poirehioiis and jurifdiclions 
dangerous to royai authority ; i'o the prolpeft of 
farther, elevation would render them flill more 
adlive ill his fervice, and more obfequious to his 
commands. , ■ 

T4S6. . Ik prefeutlng the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 

parliament, anxious to preferve the legal uhdifputed 
’ fucceffion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with 
demonllrations of the greateft zeal, to efpbufe the 
princefs Elizabeth ; but they covered their true rea* 
fon under the dutiful pretence of tlieir dqfire to have 
Kine’enwr- hchs ,of his body. He now thought in earnefl; of 
fatisfysng the minds of his people in that particular, 
His marriage was celebrated at London,, arid that 
w'ilh' greater ;app:.arance of univerfal joy -than either 
his firil ciiiry or bis coronation. Henry renvarked 
with much dilpleafure this general favour borneto the 
houfe of York. The fulpicioiis which, arofe, from 
it npt only dillurbed his tranquillity during his whole 
..r^ign ; . but bred difguft towards his conlort herfelf, 
and poifqned all his doraettic enjoyments. Though 
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virtuous, amiable, and obfequious to the laft degree, chap. 
Ihe never met with a proper return of afteftion, or 
even of complaifancc from her hufbaud ; and the i486, 
malignant ideas of faftion frill, in his fullen mind, 
prevailed over all the fentiments of conjugal tender- 
nefs. 

The king had been carried along with fuch a tide 
of fuccefs ever fince his arrival in England, that he 
thought nothing could withftand the fortune and au- 
thority which attended him. He now refolved to 
make a progrefs into the North, where the friends 
of the houfe of York, and even the pariifans of 
Richard, were numerous ; in hopes of curing, by 
his prefence and converfation, the prejudices of the 
malcontents. When he arrived at Nottingham he 
heard that vifeount Lovel, with fir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, and Thomas his brother, had fecretly with- 
drawn themfelves from their fanftuary at Colchefter : 

But this news appeared not to him of fuch import- 
ance as to flop his journey 5 and he proceeded for- 
ward to York. He there heard that the Staffords Aninfur- 
had levied an army, and were marching to befiege C1.&100. 
the dty of Woicefter : And that Lovel, at the head 
of three or four thoufand men, was approaching to 
attack him in York, Henry was not difmayed with 
this intelligence. His aftive courage, full, of re- 
fources, immediately prompted him to find the pro- 
per remedy. Though furrounded with enemies in 
thefe difaffefted counties, he affembled a fmall body 
of troops in whom he could confide ; and he put 
them under the command of the duke of Bedford; 

He joined to them all his own attendants ; but he 
found that this hafty armament was more formidable 
by thdrfpirit and their zealous attachment to him, 
than by the arms or military ftores with which they 
were provided. He therefore gave Bedford orders 
not to approach the enemy j but ptevioufly to try 
every proper expedient to difperfe them. Bedford 
pubfifhed a general pronufe of patdon to the rebels^J. 

Voum. Y -which 
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*^xxiv ^ greater efFefl: on their leader than on 

. ‘ j his followers. Love!, who had undertaken an en- 

i 4»6, terprife that exceeded his courage and capacity, was 
fo terrified with the fear of defertion among his 
troops, that he fuddenly withdrew himfclf; and 
after lurking fonie time in Lancafliire, he made 
his efcape into Flanders, where he was protefted by 
the durchefs of Burgundy. His army fubmittedto 
the king’b deinency ; and the other rebels hearing 
of this fuccefs, raifed the fiege of Worcefler, and 
difperfed tberafelves. The Staffords took fanftuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon; 
but as if was found that this church had not the pri- 
vilege of giving proteclion to rebels, they were ta- 
ken thence : The elder was executed at Tyburn ; 
the younger, pleading that he had been inifled by his 
brother, obtained a pardon®. 

aotiiSfpt. Henry’s joy for this fuccefs was followed, fonie 
time alter, by the birth of a prince, to whom he 
gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
Britifli king of that name, fiom whom it was pre- 
tended the family of Tudor derived its defeent, 
Difronunts Thougii Hcury had been able to defeat this hally 
plojlie. rebellion, raifed by the relics of Richard’s partlfaiis, 
his government was become in general unpopular r 
The fource of public difeoutent arofe chielly from 
his prejudices againll the houfe of York, which was 
generally belo^ed by the nation, and which for that 
very rcafon became c\fr^ day iiiore the objecl of his 
hatred and jcalouiy. Not only a preference on all 
occafions, it was obfcr\cd, was given to the Lan- 
cattrians, but many of the oppofite party had been 
fcxpofed to great feveriiy, and had been bereaved of 
tbdr foriunts by aefs of attainder. A general re- 
fumption likewile had pafl'ed of all grants made by 
tlte ptinces of the houfe of York ; and though this 
wotif had been covered under the pretence that 


Difronunts 
oi the 
piojilc. 
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the revenue was become infufficient to fupport the c h a p. 
dignity of the crown, and though the gr-^nts, during , j 
the later years of Henry VI. were refumed by the 14,86. . 
fame law, yet the York patty, as they wete the 
principal fufierers -by the rcfumption,.' thought it 
chiefly levelled againft them. The feverity ‘ exet'^ 
cifed againfl: the earl of Warwic begat, compaffion 
for youth and innocence expofed to Aich oppreffion; 
and his confinement in the Tower, the very place 
where Edward’s children had been murdered by 
their uncle, made the public expeft a like ca-* 
taftroplie for him, and led them to make a com- 
parifon between Henry, and that detefted tyrant. 

'And when it was remarked that the queen herfelf 
met, with harfli treatment, and even after the birth 
of a fon was not adinitted to the honour of a public 
coronation, Henry’s prepofleiGons were then con^ 
eluded to be inveterate, and men became equally 
obftinate. in their difguft to his' government. Nor 
was the manner and addrefs of the king calculated 
to- cure thefe prejudices contracted againft bis ad* 
miniftration j but had in every thing a tendency to 
promote fear, or at heft reverence, rather than good- 
will' and affection*'. While the high idea enter- 
tained of his policy and vigour, retained the no* 
bility and men of character in obedience ; tlieeffeCts 
of his unpopular government foon appeared, by in- 
cidents of .an extraordinary nature. 

'.There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a 
prieftj.who poffeffed foroe fubtlety, and ftill more 
■entefprife and. temerity. This man had. enter tamed 
the defign of dilturbing Henry’s government, by 
raifing a pretender to. his crown ; and for. that pur- 
pofe’ he calt his eyes • on Lambert Simnel, a youth LimVmt , 
of fifteen years of age, who was fon of a baker, and 
. who, being endowed with under ftand in g above bis 
years, and addrefs abQve..his condition, feerned well 

't* Bacon, p. -5R5, 
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CHAP, fitted to perfonate a prince of Royal extrafkion. A 
report had been fpread among the people, and re* 
uso. ceived with great avidity, that Richard duke of 
York, fecond foil of Edward IV. had, by a fecret 
efcape, faved hiinfelf from the cruelty of his uncle, 
and lay fomewhere concealed in England. Simon, 
taking advantage of this rumour, had at firft in- 
ftruded his pupil to alTinne that name, which he 
found to be fo' fondly cherilhed by the public *. But 
hearing afterwards a new report, that Warwic had 
made his efcape from the Tower, and obferving that 
this news was attended with no lefs general fatisfac* 
tioni he changed the plan of his impofture, and 
made Simnel perfonate that unfortunate prince*. 

• Though the youth was qualified by nature for the 
part which he was inftrufted to aS ; yet was it re* 
marked, that he was better informed in circum* 
ttances relating to the royal family, particularly in 
the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could 
be fuppofed to have learned from one of Simonas 
, ’ condition : And it was thence conjeftured, that per- 
fons of higher rank, partifans -of the houfe of York, 
had laid the plan ol this confpiracy, and had con* 
veyed , proper inftruftions to the aftors. The 
queen-dowager, herfelf was expofed to fufpicion ; 
and it was indeed the general opinion, however nn* 
likely it might feem, that Qie had fecretly given her 
confent to the impofture. This woman was of a 
very reftleft difpofition. Finding that inftead, of 
receiving the reward of ber .fervices in contributing 
to Henry’s elevation, fee herfelf was fallen* into 
abfolute infignificance, her daughter, treated, with 
feverity, and, all her friends brought under, fub* 
je^ion, fee had conceived the raoft vtolenf tmi- 
ftipfity againft him, and had refolved to make him 
feel the effeSs of her refentment. She knew that 
the impoftor, however fuccefsful,^might eafily at 

' ^PolvdoreYirg.p. 569,570. 
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laft be fet afide ; and if a way could be found at his c u a, p. 
rifque to fjabvert the government, ihe hoped that a 
feene might be opened which, though difficult at j4S(i. 
prefent exaftly to forefee, would gratify her re- 
venge, and be on the whole lefs irkfome to her 
than that llavery and contempt to which flie was now 
reduced 

But whatever care Simon might take to convey 
inftruclion to his pupil Simnel, he was fenfible that 
the impofture would not bear a clofe infpeftion ; 
and he was therefore determined to open the firll 
public feene of it hi Ireland. That ifland, which 
was zealoufly attached to the houfe of York, and 
bore an affectionate regard to the memory of Cla- 
rence, Warwic*s father, who had been their lieu- 
tenant, was improvidently allowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition in which he found it ; 
and all the counfellors and officers who had been 
appointed by his predeceffors ftill retained their au- 
thority. No fooiier did Simnel prefent hirafelf to 
Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, 
and claim his protection as the unfortunate Warwic, 
than that credulous nobleman, not fufpeCting fo 
bold an impofture, gave attention to him, and be- 
gan to confult forae perfona of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident. Thefe he found even 
more fanguine in their zeal and belief than himfelf : 

And in proportion as the ftory dilTufed itfelf among 
thofe of lower condition, it became the objeCt of 
ftill greater paffion and credulity, till the people in 
Dublin with one confent tendered their allegiance to 
Simnel as to the true Plantagenet. Fond of a no- 
velty, which, flattered their natural propenfion, they 
overlooked the daughters of Edward IV4 who ftood 
before Warwic in the order of fucceffion } they payed Revolt of 
the pretended prince attendance as their fovereign, 
lodged him in the caftle of Dublin, crowned him 

^ Pvlydore Virgil, p. 570. 
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c H A p. with a diadem taken from a ftatue of the Virgin, and 

■ publicly proclaimed him king, by the appellation of 

Edward VI. The whole ifland followed the example 
of the capital ; and not a fword was any where drawn 
in 'Henry’s quarrel. 

. When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
it reduced him to fome perplexity. Determined al- 
ways to face his enemies in perfon*, he yet fcrupled at 
prefent to leave England, where he fufpefted the 
confpiracy was firft framed, andwhere he knew many 
perfons of condition, and the people in general,' were 
much difpofed to give it countenance. In-order to 
difcover the fecret fource of the contrivance, and 
take meafures againft this open revolt, he held fre- 
quent confultations with his minifters and counfellors, 
and laid plansjfor a vigorous defence of his authority, 
and the fuppfellion of his enemies. ■ 

The firfr event which followed thefe deliberations 
gave fhrprife to the public ; It was the feizure of the 
queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and 
revenue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in 
the nunnery of Bermondefey. This a6: bf authority 
was covered with a very thin pretence. - It was al- 
leged that, notwithftanding the fecret agreement-to 
marry her daughter to Henry, fhe had yet yielded to 
the felicitations and menaces of Richard, , and had 
delivered that princefs and her fillers into, the. hands . 
pf the tyrant. This crime which was now .become 
obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, was there- 
fore fufpefled nor to be the real caufe of thefsvetky 
'With which Ihe was treated and men believed that 
-the king, unwilling to accufe fo near a .relation of a 
■ctjhfpiracy againft him,-, had cloaked his vengeance 
ior precaution under colour of an offence knowmto 
the, pi^fedje world L They were afterwards • th,e more 
coh&med in this fufpicion, ; when* .they found that 
-tihe uo&rtunate queen, though lhefurvivcdthi| diA 

. t^si0*(*ji.'s83V P^lydereV^l, <5.571. 
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grace feveral years, was never treated with any more c 
lenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, 
folitude, and confinement. 

The next meafure of the king’s was of a lef^ ex« 
ceptiouable nature. He ordered that Warwic fliould 
be taken from the Tower, be led in proceflion 
through the Ilreets of London, be condufted to St. 
Paul’s and there expofed to the view of the whole 
people. He even gave directions that fome men 
of rank, attached to the houfe of York, and beft 
acquainted with the perfon of this prince, fliould 
approach him and converfe with him; And he 
irufted that thefe, being convinced of the abfurd 
impofture of Siranel, would put a flop to the cre- 
dulity of the populace. The expedient had its 
effeO; in England ; But in Ireland the people ftill 
perfiRed in their revolt, and zcaloufly retorted on 
the king the reproach of propagating an impofture, 
and of having fliewn a counterfeit Warwic to the 
public. 

Henry had Toon reafon to apprehend that the 
defign againft him was not laid on fuch flight founda- 
tions as the abfurdity of the contrivance feemed to 
indicate. John earl of Lincoln, fon of John de 
la Pole, dqke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeft 
fifter to Edward IV. was engaged to take part in 
the confpiracy. This nobleman, who poflefTed ca- 
pacity ^nd courage, had entertained very afpiring 
views} and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had 
formed a defign, in cafe he himfelf fliould die with- 
out iftue, of declaring Lincoln fucceffor to the 
crown. The king’s jealoufy againft all eminent per- 
fops of .the York party, and his rigour towards 
Warwic, had farther ftruck Lincoln with appre- 
hgnfions^ and made him refolve to feekfor fafety in 
the moft dangerous counfels. Having fixed a fecret 
correfpondence with fir Thomas Broughton, a man 
of great intereft ^ Lancafliire, he retired to Flan- 
Y 4 ders. 
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CHAP, ders, where Level had arrived a little before him ; 

. f and he lived during foine time in the court -of his 
,1486. aunt the dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he had 
been invited over. 

Intrigue* Mar.gae.et, widow of Charles the Bold, duke 
durciufs Burgundy, not having any children of her own, 
of Bur. attached herfelf, with an entire friendfliip, to her 
gundy. daughter-in-law, married to Maximilian archduke 
of Auftria ; and after the death of that princefs, fhe 
perfevered in her affection to Philip and Margaret 
her children, and occupied herfelf in the care of 
their education and of their perfons. By her virtu- 
ous condud and demeanour file had acquired great 
authority among the Flemings ; and lived with much 
dignity, as well as ceconomy, upon that ample dowry 
which {be inherited from her hufband. The refent- 
ments of this princefs were no lefs warm than her 
friendfliips j and that fpirit of faftion, which it is fo 
difficult for a focial and fanguine temper to guard 
againft, had taken ftroag pofleffiqn of her heart, 
and entrenched fomewhat on the probity which 
fhone forth in the other parts of her charader, 
Hearing of the malignant jealoufy entertained by 
Henry againft her Family, and his oppreffion of all 
its partizans, flie was moved with the higheft indig- 
nation, and Ihe determined to make him repent of 
that enmity to which fo many of her friends, with- 
out any reafon or neceffity, had fallen vidims. 

1487, After confulting with Lincoln and Lovel, fhe hired 
a body of two thoufand veteran Germans, under the 
command of Martin Swart, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer ; and fent them over, together 
with tbefe two noblemen, to join Simnel in Ire- 
land. The countenance given by perfons of fuoh 
high rank, and the acceffion of tWs military force, 
zngiwd. much raifed the courage of the Irifh, and made 
them entertain the refolution invading Eng- 
land, 
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land, where they believed the fpirit of difalFecflon chap. 
as prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The xkiv. 
poverty alfo under which they laboured made it 
impoffible for them to fupport any longer their new 
court and army, and infpired them with aftrong de- 
fire of enriching theinfelves by plunder and prefer^ 
mefntin England. 


HhNRY was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his 
enemies ; and he prepared himfeif for defence. He 


ordered troops to be levied in different parts of the 


kingdom, and put them under the command of 
the duke of Bedford and earl of Oxford. He con. 


fined the marquis of Dorfet, who he fufpefted 
would refent the injuries luffered by his mother the 
queen- dowager ; And, to gratify the people by an 
appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to ouf 
lady of Walfinghara, famous for miraaes ; and there 
offered up prayers for fuccefs, and for deliverance 
from his enemies. 


BEtNO informed that Simnel was landed at Fou- 


drey in Lancafhire, he drew together his forces, 
and advanced towards the enemy as far as Coventry, 
The rebels had entertained hopes that the dilaffe£i;ed 
counties in the North would rife in their favour ; 


But the people in general, averfe to join Irifh and 
German invaders, convinced of Eambert’s impof- 
ture, and kept in awe by the king's reputation for 
fuccefs and conduft, either remained in tranquillity, 
or gave affiftance to the royal army. The earl of 
Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in vidory, was determined to 
biing the matter to a fpeedy decifion j and the king, 
fupported by the native courage of his temper, and 
emboldened by a great acceffion of volunteers, who 
had joined him under the earl of Shrewfbury and 
lord Strange, declined not the combat. The hoftile fitu juar, 
armies met at Stoke '■in the county of Nottingham, 
and fought a battle, which was bloody, and more 
obftinately difputed, than could have been expeded 
S from 
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,c H A p. from the inequality of their force. All the leaders 
. of the rebels were refolved to conquer or to perifh ; 

1487. and they infpired their troops with like refolution* 
The Germans alfo, being veteran and experienced 
■ Ibldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and even 
the-Irifh, though ill-armed and almoft defencelefs, 
fliowed themfelves not defeftive in fpirit and bra*- 
very. The king’s viftory was purchafed with lofs^ 
but was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, 
and Swart, perifhed in the field of battle, with 
four thoufand of their followers. As Level was 
never more, heard of, he was believed to have un» 
dergpne the fame late. Simnel, ;wich his. tutor 
Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being a prieft, 
was not tried at law, and was only committed to clofe 
cuftody : Simnel was too contemptible to be an ob- 
je£k either of appreheitfion or refentment to Heiiry* 
Hp was pardoned, and made a fcullion in the king’s 
kitchen; whence he was afterwards advanced’ tet 
the' rank of a. falconer 

HeNRV had now leifure to revenge himfelf oii 
his-enemies^ He made a progrefs into the northerp 
parts, where he gave many proofs of his rigorous 
difpohlion. A ftrift enquiry was made after thofe 
whp.h^d affided or favoured the rebels. , The p«-. 

- iiifbments were not all fanguinary The king made 
his revenge fubfervieut to his avarice. Heavy 
fines were levied upon the delinquents. . Tire pro^' 
ccedings df the courts, and even the courts tlrem- 
felyes, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by cominiflioners apppioted for the pprpofe, 
or they fuffered- punilliment by a fentenCe 'Of .a , 
coutrijm^rtial. , Arid, as a tumour ; had prevailed 
fcefofe .the battle of Stoke, that the rebels, had 
gained the viflory, that the royal army was cot iju 
pieces,, and 'that the king himfeif.had-efcaped ,by 
flight; Henry was refplved to interpret, the belief 

• " Ea<!on, p. 586. Polyd.,Virg, p,,574.. - • 
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or propagation of this report as a mark of difaf- chap. 
feftion ; and he puniflied many for that pretended f 

crime. But fuch in this age was the fituation of 14S7. 
the Englifh government, that the royal prerogative, 
which was but imperfeftly reftrained during the 
moft peaceable periods, was fure, in tumultuous or > 
even fufpicious times, which frequently recurred, 
to break all bounds of law, and to violate public 
liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the 
puniihment of his enemies, he determined to give 
contentment to the people in a point which, though 
a mere ceremony, was paffionately defired by them. 

The queen had been married near two years, but 
had not yet been crowned ; and this affedtation- of 
delay had given great difeontent to the public, and 
had been one principal fource of the difaffedtion 
which prevailed. The king, inftrudted by' espe- 
rience, now finiflied the ceremony of her corona- 
tion ; and, to (hew a difpofition ftill more gracious, 
he reftored to liberty the marquis of Dorfer, who 
had been able to clear hlmfelf of all the fufpicions 
entertained againtl him. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


State of foreign affairs State of Scotland of 

Spain^of the Lmv Countries — of France— of 

Britanny French inveffwi of Britanny 

French emhajfy to England DtJJinmlation of the 

French court An mfurreclion in the North — — 

fupprejfed King fends forces into Britanny-—^ 

Annexation of Britanny to France A parliament 

— War with France Invqfion of France 

•——Peace with France Perkin Warhec— 

His impojlure rFle is avowed by the dutchefs ff 

Burgundy — and hy many of the Englijh nobility 
- Trial and execution ff Stanley— -A par- 

liament. 


1488. 
State of 
foreign af- 
fairs. '■ 


T he king acquired great reputation through- 
out Europe by the vigorous and profperous 
conduft of his domeftic affairs ; But as fome inci- 
dents about this time invited biin to look abroad, 
and exert himfelf in behalf of his allies, it will be 
neceffary, in order to give a juft account of his fo- 
reign meafufes,‘to explain the fituation of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; beginning with Scotland, which 
lies moft contiguous. 

The kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained 
•<lfeat ftate which diftinguiihes a civilized monarchy, 
which enables the government, by the force of 
^ts "laws and inftitutions alone, without any extraor- 
dinary capacity in the fqvereign, to maifitain itfelf 
in order and tranquillity. James III. who now 
- filUd 
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filled the throne, was a prince of little Induftry and chap. 
of a narrow genius ; and though it behoved him . 
to yield the reins of government to his minifters, he >4*5* 
had never been able to make any choice which could 
give contentment both to himfelf and to his people. 

When he beftowed his confidence on any of the 
principal nobility, he found that they exalted their 
own family to fuch a height as was dangerous to the 
prince, and .gave umbrage to the ftate ; When he 
conferred favour on any perfpp of meaner birth, on 
whofe fubmiffion he could more depend, the barons 
of his kirigdom, enraged at the power of an upftart 
minion, proceeded to theutmoft extremities againlt 
their fovereign. Had Henry entertained the ambi- 
tion of conquefts, a tempting opportunity now 
ofiered of reducing that kingdom tofubjeftion } but 
as he was probably fenfible that a warlike people, 
though they might be over-run by reafon of their 
domeftic divifiqns, could not be retained in obe- 
dience without a regular military force, which was 
then unknown in England, he rather intended the 
renewal of the peace with Scotland, and fent an 
embalTy to James for that purpofe. But the Scots, 
who never defired a durable peace with England, 
and who deemed their fecurity to confift in coil- 
fiantly preferving themfelves in a warlike pofture, 
would not agree to more than a feven years' truce, 
which was accordingly concluded 

The European Hates on the continent were then- 
haftening faft to the fituation in which they have re- 
mained, without any material alteration, for near 
three centuries ; and began to unite themfelves into 
oni extenfive fyftem of policy, which comprehended 
the chief powers of Chriftendora. Spain, whic^ state of 
had hitherto been almoft entirely occupied with^ 

' herfelf, now became formidable by the union of Ar- 
tagqn and Cafiile in the perfons of Ferdinand and 


-Ifabella, 
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Ifabella, 'who being princes of great capacity, em-» 
ployed their force in enterprifes the moft advan* 
tageous to their combined monarchy. The con* 
quell of Grenada from the Moors was then under- 
taken, and brought near to a happy conclufion. 
And in that expedition the tniliiary genius of Spain 
was revived; honour and fccurity were attained; 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe by a do- 
meftic enemy fo dangerous, began to enter into 
all the tianfaftions of Europe, and make a great 
figure in every war and negociation. 

, Maximilian king of the Romans, fon of the 
emperor hrederic, had, by his marriage with the 
heirefs of Burgundy, acquired an intereft in the 
Netherlands ; and though the death of his confort 
had weakened his connexions with that country, he 
ftlll pretended to the government as tutor to his fon 
Philip, and his authority had been acknowledged by 
Brabant, Holland, and fevsral of the provinces. 
But as Flanders and Hainault fill refufed to fubmit 
to his regency, and even appointed other tutors to 
Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againft 
that, oblllnate people, and never was able thoroughly 
to fubdue their fpirit. That he might free himfelf 
from the oppofition of France, he had concluded a 
peace with Lewis XI. and had given bis daughter 
Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the dau- 
phin ; together with Artois, Franche Compte, and 
Charolois, as her dowry. But this alliance had not 
produced the defired effefl:. Ihe dauphin fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Charles Vlll. ; but Maximilian ftill found the mu- 
tinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigue# of 
the Court of France. 

' Franch, during the two preceding reigns, had 
mad;ea mighty increafe in power and greatnefs ; and 
bad not other Rates of Europe at the feme timetre- 
ceived an acceffion of force, it had been iilrpofllblc 
to have retained her within her adcient boundaries. 

Moll 
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Moft of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, ^ 

Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienue, Provence, and Bur- 
gundy, had been united to the crown ; the Englifh h*®- 
had been expelled from all their conquefts j the au- 
thority of the prince had been railed to fuch a 
height as enabled him to maintain lavir and order ; 
a confiderable military force was kept on foot, and 
the finances were able to fupport it. Lewis XL in- 
deed, from whom many of thefe advantages were de- 
rived, was dead, and had left his fon in early youth 
and ill-educated, to fuftain the weight of the mo- 
narchy : But having entruded the government to 
his daughter Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of 
fpirit and capacity, the French power fuffered no 
check or decline. On the contrary, this princefs 
formed the great projefl:, which at laft fhe happily 
effefted, of uniting to the crown Britanny, the lafl; 
and moft independent fief of the monarchy. 

FaAisntis II. duike of tonJtloos of 

awn incapacity for government, hid refigned him- 
felf to the direftion of Peter Landais, a man of mean 
birth, more remarkable jbr abilities than for virtue 
or integrity. The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had 
even proceeded to difaffeftioo agaiuft their fove- 
ragn ; and after many tumults and diforders, they 
at laft united among thcmfelves, and in a violent 
manner feized, tried, and put to death the obnoxi- 
ous rfiinifteif. Dreading the refentment of the 
prince for this invalion of his authority, many of 
them retired to France ; others, for protection and 
fefety, maintained a fecret correfpondcnce with the 
French miniftry, who, obferving the great diifen- 
fions among the Bretons, thought the opportunity 
favourable for invading the dutdiy; andfomudi 
the rather, as they could cover their ambition unde» 
the. fpe'eious pretence of pi-ovidiag for domeftiefe# 
curity. ' . ' 

rj Lkwis 
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Lewis duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, 
and prefumptive heir of the monarchy, had difputed 
the adminiftration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and 
though his pretenfions had been rejeftedbythe ftates, 
he ftill maintained cabals with many of the grandees, 
and laid fchemes for fubverting the authority of that 
princefs. Finding bis confpiracies detefted, he took 
to arms, and fonified himfelf in Beaugency ; but as 
his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates 
were ready to join him, he had been obliged to fub- 
mir, and to receive fuch conditions as the French 
miniftry were pleafed to impofe upon him. Adu- 
atedj however, by his ambition, and even by his 
fears, he foon retired out of France, and took ftielter 
with the duke of Britanny, who was defirous of 
ftrengthening himfelf againft thedefigns of the lady 
of Beaujeu, by the friencHhip and credit of the duke 
of Orleans, This latter prince, alfo perceiving the 
afeendant which he foon acquired over the duke of 
Britanny, had engaged many of his partifans to join 
him at that couj t, and had formed the defign of 
aggrandifing himfelf by a marriage with Anne, the 
heir of that opulent dutchy. 

The barons of Britanny, who faw all favour en* 
grolfed by the duke of Orleans and his train, re- 
newed a ftrider correfpondeuce with France, and 
even invited the French king to make an invafion 
on their coimtiy. Defirous, however, of preferving 
, its independency, they had regulated the number of 
fuccouTs wliich France was to fend them, and had 
ftipulated that no fortified place in Britanny fhould 
temain in the poffeffion of that monarchy : A vain 
precaution where revolted fubjefts treat with a power 
Jtwtuaiin. ib much fuperior! The French invaded Britanny 
Wtb forces three times more numerous than tbofe 
which they had promifed to the barons; and ad- 
vancing into the heart of thecountty, laid fiege to 
Eloennel. To oppofe them, the duker railed a 
numerous but Ul-difciplined army, which be put 
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under the command of the duke of Orleans, the c 
count ol Diinois, uud others of the Ijench nobility. 
The army, difcoiitented with his choice, and lea- 
lousof their confederates, foon dlfbanded, and left 
their prince with too fmaU a force to keep the field 
againlt his invaders. He retired to Vnnnes ; but 
being hotly purfued by the French, who had now 
made thenifelves niafters of Plocrmcl, he efcaped to 
Nantz } and the enemy, having previoufly taken and 
garrifoned Vannes, Dinant, and other places, laid 
clofe fiege to that city. The barons of Britanny, 
finding their country menaced with total fubjeftion, 
began gradually to withdraw from the French army, 
and to make peace with their fovereign. 

This defertion, however, of the Bretons difeou- 
rageJ not the court of France from purfuing her 
favourite projeft of reducing Britanny to fubjeftion. 
The fituation of Europe appeared favourable to the 
execution of this delign. Maximilian was indeed 
engaged in clofe alliance with the duke of Britanny, 
and had even opened a treaty for marrying his 
daughter ; but he was on all occafions fo indigent, 
and at that time lo difquieted by the mutinies of 
the Flemings, that little efFefl:ual affiftance could be 
expefted from him. Ferdinand was entirely oc- 
cupied in the conquefi: of Grenada; and it was alfo 
known, that if France would refign to him Rou* 
fillon and Cerdagne to which he had pretenfions, 
Ihe could at any time engage him to abandon the in- 
tereft of Britanny. England alone was both enabled 
by her power, and engaged by her interefts, to fup- 
port the indepeiidency of that dutchy j and the moft 
dangerous oppofidon Was therefore, by Anne ot 
Beaujeu, expefted from that quarter. In order to 
cover her real defigns, no fooner was fhe informed 
of Henry’s luccefs againfl: Simnel and his partifans, 
than Are difpatcbud ambalTadors to the court of Lon* 
don, and made profeffions of the greateft truft and 
confidence in that monarch. 

Yoh, III. Z Ths 
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*^xxv.**' ambafljtdors, after congratulating Henry pn 

his late viftory, and commnpica.ting to him, in the 
FtMch* cordial manner, as to an .intimate friend, .fome 

embairy to fucceffes of their matter againft Maximilian, came 
EngUnd. > the progrefs of their difcourfe to mention the late 

tranfaaions in Britanny. They told him, that the 
dpke haying given proteftion to French fugitives 
, and rebels, the king had been neceffitated, contrary 
to his intention and inclination, to carry war into 
that dutchy: . That the honour of the crown was 
inteirefted nqt to fuffer a vaflal fo, far tp forget, his 
duty to his‘liege, lordj nor was, the fecurity of, the 
government iefs concerned to, prevent the cpnfe- 
, .quences of this dangerous temerity: That the fugi- 
lives were, no mean, or obfcure perfons ; but, among 
others, the duke of Orlearis, firft prince of , the 
blood, who, finding himfelf obnoxiops to juttice for, 
treafohable praQiices in France, had fled , into Bri- 
tanny j where he ftfll per fevered in laying fchemes 
of feliellion againft his fpvpreign: That, the war. 
being thus,, on the part of the French . monWrfi, 
entirelyidefcnfive, it would immediately ceafe, when 
■ the iduke of Britanny,; by, returning to , his. .duty, 
fliopld remove the caufes of it : , That their , matter 
.was. iienfible of the obligations which the .duke in 
very critical times had conferred on Henry.i 'h'J.lit 
\yas known alfo, that in times ftill more critical he' 
- or his raercenarycounfeUprs, had deferred him, and 
put his life in the utraoft, hazard : .That his foie.fj?- 
,fuge,in thefe defperate extreinities, had, been the 
cQut^t of France, which not only protefted his ,p.er- 
jFqn, but fupplied liim .with, men and money,, with 
n'^sd by lys own valour and ;coud.u,df , he 
hahbe^n enabled tp mount thSsthrpne of England,: 
That !&rance in this. traniaaion had^ from friendfbip 
, . to, Henry, ^^ed coiitrary, to wbat^in a narroW;^!bw., 
efleenied her.o,wn ,in,tprpft^, -fince,, ipft^ 
pf .an. odipus, tyrant, file had .contributed tp;.efta^iih 
' on a rival throne a prince endowed with Ihch virtfee 
, ' , ,..„,and 
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and abilities : And that as both the juftice of the c 
caufe, and the obligations conferred on Henry, 
^hus preponderated on the fide of France, (he Vea- 
’ fonably expefted that, if the fituation of his affairs 
did not permit him to give her affiftance, he would 
at leaft preferve a neutrality between the contending 
parties ^ 

This difcourfe of the French ambaffadors was 
plaufible ; and to give it greater weight, they com- 
municated to Henry, as in confidence, their maftcr’s 
intention, after he fhould have fettled the differences 
with Britanny, to lead an army into Italy, and make 
good his pretenfions tq the kingdom of Naples : 

A projefl: which they knew would give no umbrage 
to the court of England. Bat all thefe artifices 
were in vain employed againft the penetration of 
the king. He clearly faw that France had entertained 
the Iview of fubduing Britanny j but he alfo per- 
ceived, that fhe would meet with great, and, as he 
•bought, infuperable difficulties in the execution of 
her projeft. The native force of that dutchy, he 
knew, had always been confiderable, and had often, 
without any foreign affiftance, refifted the power of 
France 5 the natural temper of the French natipn, 
he imagined, would make them ealily abandon any 
enterprize which required perfeverauce ; and as the 
heir of the crown was confederated with the duke of 
Britanny, the rainifters would be ft ill more remife 
in profecuting a fchetne which ruuft draw on them 
his refentmenc and difpleafure. Should even thefe in- 
ternal obftruSions be removed, Maximilian, whofe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now 
paid his addrefles to the heirefs of Britanny, would 
be able to make a diverfion on the fide of Flanders j 
nor could it be expefted that Francci, if fhe profe- 
cuted fuch ambitious piojeQs, wx>uld be allowed to 
remain in tranquillity by Eerdinand and Kabella, 
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^ X V **’ thought the French court Could nevef 

expeft that England, fo deeply interefted to pre* 
14*8, ferve the independency of Britanny, fo able by her 
power and fituation to give efFeftnal and prompt af* 
fiftance, Would permit fuch an acceffion of force to 
her rival. He imagined, therefore, that the minif- 
ters of France, convinced of the imprafticabllity of 
their fcheme, would at laft embrace pacific views, 
and would abandon an enterprife fo obnoxious to 
all the potentates of Europe. 

This reafoning of Henry was folid, and might 
juftly engage him in dilatory and cautious meafures ; 
But there entered into his’conduft another rnotive, 
which was apt to draw him beyond the juft bounds, 
becaufe founded on a ruling paflion. His frugalit)', 
which by degrees degenerated into avarice, made 
him averfe to all warlike enterpiifes and diftant ex- 
peditions, and engaged him previoufly to try the 
expedient of negociarion. He difpatched XJrfwic 
his almoner, a man of ad Jvefs and abilities, to make 
offer of his mediation to the contending parties ; 
An offer which he thought, if accepted by France, 
would foDH lead to a eoinpofure of all differences j 
if refufisd or eluded, would at kaft difeover the 
. perfeverance of that court in her ambitious pro.* 
jeffes. tJrfwic found the lady of Beaujeu, now dotch- 
efs of Bourbon, engaged in the fiege of Nantz, and 
had the fatisfaftion to find that his mafter’s offer 
^ of mediation was readily embraced, and with many 
Oiitimuu- expreflions of confidence and moderation. That 
i'rench ** ^hle princefs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, 
court. who governed the court of Britanny, forefeeing that 
every accommodation muft be made at his ex- 
pence, would ufe all his intereft to have Henryks 
propofal rejected ; and would by that means make 
an applogy for the French meafures, and draw on 
the Bretons the reproach' of obftinacy and injufticet 
The event juftified her prudence. "When Che Eng* 
liSi ambaffador made the fame offer to the duke of 

Britanny, 
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Brltanny, he received for anfwer, in the name of c h a ?. 
that prince, that having fo long afted the part of . j 
protestor and guardian to Henry during his youth j+ss, 
and adverfe fortune, he had expefied from a mo- 
narch of fuch virtue, more effeftual ailiftance in his 
prefent diftrefles, than a barren offer of mediation, 
which fufpcndfd not the progrefs of the French 
arms ; That if Henry’s gratitude were not fufSdent 
to engage him in fuch a meafiire, his prudence, as 
king of England, fhould difcover to him the per- 
nicious confequences attending theconqueft ofBri- 
tanny, and its annexation to the crown of France: 

That that kingdom, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by fo great an acceffion of force, to 
difplay to the ruin of England, that hoftile difpo- 
fition which had always fubfifted between thofe rival i 
nations : That Britanny, fo ufeful an ally, which, by 
its fituation, gave the Englifli an entrance into the 
heart of France, being annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled, from its fituation, to dit 
turb, either by piracies or naval armaments, the com- 
merce and peace of England ; And that, if the duke 
rejefted Henry’s mediation, it proceeded neither 
from an inclination to a war which he experienced 
to be ruinous to him, nor from a confidence in bis 
own force, which he knew to be much inferior to 
that of the enemy ; but, on the contrary, from a 
fenfe of his prefent neceffities, w'bich ,muft engage • 
the king to afl; the part of his confederate, not that 
of a mediator. 

When this anfwer was reported to the king, he 
abandoned not the plan which he had formed : He 
only concluded, that feme more time was requifite 
to quell the obpinacy of the Bretons, and make 
them fubmit to reafon. And when he learned that 
the ppople of Britanny, anxious for their duke’s 
fafety, bad formed a tumultuary army of 60,000 
men, anddiad obliged the French to raife the fiege 
of Naiitis, he fortified himfelf the mo^e in his 
Z 3 opinion, 
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CHAP, opinion, that the court of France would at laft be 
j reduced, by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, to 
148s. abandon the project of reducing Britanny to fub- 
jedbion. He continued therefore his fcheme of ne- 
gociation, and thereby expofed himfell to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the Viench miniftry j who, 
ftill pretending pacific intentions, lent lord Bernard 
Daubigny, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and 
prefled Henry not to be difeouraged in offering his 
mediation to the court of Britanny. The king on 
his part, difpatched another embaffy, confifting of 
XJrfwic the abbot of Abingdon, and fir Richard 
Tonftal, who earned new propofals for an ami- 
cable treaty. No effeftual fuccours, meanwhile, 
were provided for the diftrefled Bretons. Lord 
Woodwille, brother to the queen-dowager, having 
afleed leave to raife underhand a body of volun- 
teers, and to tranfport them into Britanny, met 
with a refufal from the king, who was defirous 
of preferving the appearance of a ftridk neutrality. 
That nobleman, however, ftill perfifted in his pur# 
pofe. He went over to the Ifle of Wight, of which 
he was governor j levied a body of 400 men j and 
having at laft obtained, as is fuppofed, the fecret 
permiflion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. 
sSthjuiy. This enterprife proved fatal to the leader, and 
brought fmall relief to the unhappy duke. T^e 
Bretons rafhly engaged in a general aftion with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were difeomfited. Wood- 
wille and all the EngUfti were put to the fword j to- 
gether with a body of Bretons, who had been accou- 
tred in the garb of Englilhmen, in order to ftrike a 
greater terror into the French, to whom the martial 
prowefs of that nation was always formidable The 
^uke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
other perfons of rank, were taken prifoners : And 

the military force of Britanny was totally broken. 

« 

« AigCMtrc Hifi. dc Bretagne, liv. xii. 
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The death of the duke, which followed foon after, 
threw aflairs into ftill greater confufion, and feemed 
to threaten the ftate with a final fuhjeftion. 

Though the king did not prepare againfl thefe 
events, fo hurtful to the iuterefts of England, with 
fufHcient vigour and precaution, he had not alto- 
gether overlooked them. Determined to maintain 
a pacific conduft, as far as the fituation of affairs 
would permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of 
his fubjedts, and obferved, that their ancient and 
inveterate animofity to France was now revived 
by the profpefl; of this great accelfion to lier power 
and grandeur. He refolved therefore to make ad- 
vantage of this difpofition, and draw fome fupplies 
from the people, on pretence of giving alfiftance to 
the duke of Britanny. He had fummoned a par- 
liament at Weltminfter'j and he foon perfuaded 
them to grant him a confiderable fubfidy ’. But 
this fupply, though voted by parliament, involved 
the king in unexpected difficulties. The counties 
of Durham and York, always difeontented with 
Henry’s government, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreflions, under which they had laboured, 
after the fuppreflion of Simnei’s rebellion, refifted 
the commiffioners who were appointed to levy the 
tax. The commiffioners, terrified with this ap- 
pearance of fedition, made application to the earl 
of Noithumberland, and defired of him advice and 
affiftance in the execution of their office. That 
nobleman thought the matter of importance enough 
to confult the king j who, unwilling to yield lo the 
humours of a difeontented populace, and forel'eeing 
the pernicious confequence of fuch a precedent, re- 
newed his orders for ftriClly levying the impofuion. 
Northumberland fummoned together the yuiticeb and 
chief freeholders, and delivered the king’s commands 

f 9tli November 1487. ‘ Yolydore Virgil, p. 579, fays, 

that thi> iibpolition was a capitation tax ; the other hittorians 
fay, it was a tax of two /hillings in tlic pound. 
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inthe inoft imperious terms^ which, he thouglii, 
would enforce obedience, but which tended only to 
provoke the people, and make them believe hin^ 
the advifcr of thofe orders which he delivered to 
them *. They flew to arms, attacked Northumber- 
land in his houfe, and put him to death. Having 
incurred fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour 
prompted them to declare againfl: the king himfelf ; 
and being inttigated by John Achamber, a feditious 
fellow of low birth, they chofe fir John Egremond 
their leader, and prepared themfelves for a vigorous 
'refiftance, Henry was not difmayed with an infur- 
reftion fo precipitate and ill-fupported. He im- 
mediately levied a force, which he put under the 
command of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed 
from confinement and received into favour. His 
intention was to fend down thc-fe troops, in order 
to check, the progtefs of the rebels •, while he hira- 
felf lliould follow with a greater body, which would 
abfolutely infure fuccefs. But Surrey thought him- 
felf ftrong enough to encounter alone a raw and 
unarmed multitude; and he fucceeded in the at- 
tempt. The rebels were diffipated ; John Achamber 
was taken prifoner, and afterwards executed with 
fome of hivS, accomplices ; fir John Egremond fled 
to the'dutchefa of Burgundy, who gave him pro- 
teflion ; the greater number of the rebels received 
a pardon. , 

Herry had probably, expefted, when hp ob- 
tained this gi ant from parliament, . that he fcould 
, be able to terminate the affair of Britanny by nego- 
tiaiipn, and that he might thereby fill his coffers 
with the, money levied by the impolition. But as 
thi: diftreffes int the Bretons ftill multiplied, and be- 
came ,every day. more, urgent ; he found himfelf 
under„the neceifity of taking mote, vigorous mea- 
fures, in order io fopport them. On the death of 

• Bacon, p. jiyy. 

the 
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t 1 ie duke, the French had revived fome antiquated c h a p. 
claims to the dominion of the dntchy; and as the ^ 

duke ol Orleans was now captive in Fratice, 'their ^sg. 
former pretence for hollilities could no longer ferve 
as a cover to their ambition. The king refolved, 
therefore, to engage as auxiliary to Britanny ; and 
to confiilt the interclls as well as defires of his 
people, by oppofing Iiimfelf to the progrefs of the 
French power. Befides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which 
were diftant refources, lie levied a body of tioops 
to the number of 6000 men, with an intention of 
tranfporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, how- 
ever, for the repayment of his expences, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the young dutchefs, by which 
fee engaged to deliver into his hands two fea-port 
towns, there to remain till flie fliould entirely re- 
fund the charges of the armament Though he 
engaged for the fervice of thefe troops during the 
fpace of ten months only, yet was the dutchefs 
obliged, by the neceflity of her affairs, to fubmit to 
fuch rigid conditions, impofed by an ally fo mucti 
concerned in interelt to protefl; her. The forces xinufenis 
arrived under the command of Lord Willoughby of 
Broke ; and made the Bretons, during fome time, 
mailers of the field. The French retired into their 
garrifons ; and expe£led, by dilatory meafures, to 
wafte the fire of the Englilh, and dilguft them' with 
the emerprife. The icheme was well laid, and' 
met with fuccefs. Lord Broke found fuch difeord 
and confufion in the counfels of Britanny, that no 
meafures could be concerted for any undertaking j 
no fupply obtained ; no provifjons, carriages, ar- 
tillery, or military {lores procured. The whole 
court was rent into fadlions : No one miniller had 
acquired the afeeudaut : And whatever projeft was 

“ Pu Tilkt, Rccucil des Traitea. 
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CHAV, formed by one, was fure to be traverfed by another. 
Irhe Englifh, difcoucortcd in every enterprife by 
14.89, thefe animofities and uncertain coiinfels, returned 
home as foon as the time of their fcrvice was elapf- 
ed; leaving only a fmall garrifon in thofe towns 
which had been conligned into their hands. Dur- 
ing their flay in Britamiy, they had only contri- 
buted ftill farther to wafte the country ; and by their 
departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of the 
enemy. . So feeble was the fuccour which Henry, in 
this important conjunfture, aflbvded his ally, whom 
the invafion of a foreign enemy, concurring with 
doracilic diflerifions, had reduced to the utmoft 
diftrefs. 

The great objefl: of the domeflic diflenfions in 
Britanny was the difpofal of the young dutchefs in 
marriage.- lire marefchal Rieux, favoured by 
Henry, feconded the fuit of the lord d’Albret, who 
led fome forces to her afliftance. The chancellor 
Mdntauban, obferving the. aveifion of the dutchefs 
to this fuitor, infifted that a petty prince, fuch as 
d’Albret, was unable to fupport Anne in her prefent 
extremities ; and he recommended fome more pow- 
erful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian king 
S490. Romans. This party, at laft prevailed ; the 

' . marriage with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy ; 
•and the dutchefs thenceforth affumed the title of 
<^een of the Romans. , But this magnificent appel- 
, lation was all Ihe gained by her marriage. Maxi- 
pilian, defiitute of troops and money, and em- 
barraffed with the continual revolts of the^Flemings, 
could fend no, fuccour to his diftreffed confort; 
while d’ Albret, enraged at the preference given -to 
his rival, deferted her caufe, and received the French 
into Na,nt?, tfie inoft important place in the dutchy, 
both for ftrength anfi .riches^ . ' 

TtiE French court now began to change their 
t, fcheme with regard to the fubieftion of Britanny. 
.;;;’Charles had formerly been affianced to Margaret 
5 , daughter 
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daughter of Maximilian ; who, though too young chap. 
for the confumniation of her marriage, had been fent 
to Paris lo be educated, and at this time bore the 1490. 
title of Queen of France. Befides the ricfi/*dowry 
which flic brought the king, Ihe was, .after her bro- 
ther Philip, then in early youth, heir to all the do- 
minions of the houfe of .Burgundy ; and feemed, in 
many refpedts, the moft proper match that could 
be chofen for the young monarch. Thefe circuiu- 
ftances had fo blinded '^toth Maximilian and Henry, 
that they never fufpefted any other intentions in the 
French court ; nor were they able to difeover that 
engagements, feeniingly fo advantageous, and lo 
folemnly entered into, could be infringed and fet 
afide. But Charles began to perceive that the con- 
queft of Britanny, in oppofition to the natives, and 
to all the great powers of Chriftendom, would prove 
a difficult enterprife ; and that even if he lliould 
over-run the country, and make hirafelf mafter of 
the fortrefles, it would be impoffible for him long 
to retain poffeffion of them. The marriage alone 
of the dutchefs could fully re-annex that fief to the 
crown j and the prefent and certain enjoyment of fo 
confiderable a territory feemed preferable to the 
profpedi: of inheriting the dominions of the houfe 
of Burgundy ; a prol'peQ; which became every day 
more diflant and precarious. Above all, the mar- 
riage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftruSive 
to the grandeur, and even fecurity, of the French ' 
monarch ; while that prince, poffeffing Flanders on 
the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might 
thus, from both quarters, make inroads into the 
heart of the country. The only remedy for thefe 
evils was therefore concluded to be the diflblution 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 
but not confunmiatcd ■, and the efpoufal of the 
dutchefs of Britanny by the king of France. 

It was neceflary that this expedient, which had 
not been forefeen by any court in Europe, and which 

they 
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CHAT, they y^ere all fo much interefted to oppofe, fliould 
^ . be kept a profound fecret, and Ihould be difcoyered 

M?°* to the world only by the full execution of it. The 
meafures of the French miniftiy in the condudl of 
• this delicate enterprifew’cre wife and political. While 
they prefled Britanny v/ith all the rigours of war, 
they fecretly gained the court of Eiunois, who pof- 
feffed great authority with the ’Bretons ; and having 
alfo engaged in their interefl; tlie prince of Orange, 
coufin-german to the dutcj^efs, they gave him his 
liberty, and fent him into britanny. Thefe. parti- 
fans, fupported by other emiflaries of France, pre- 
pared the, minds of men /or the great revolution 
projedled, and difplayed, though ftill with many 
precautions, all the advantages of a union with the 
French monarchy. They reprefented to the barons 
of Britanny, that their country, harafled during fo 
many years with perpetual war, had need of fonie 
repofe, and of afolid and lafting peace with thepnly, 
power that was formidable to them ; That their al- 
liance with Maximilian was not able to afford them 
even prefent proteSion ; and, by clofely uniting 
them to a power yvhich was rival to the greatnefs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that 
potent monarchy : That their vicinity expofed them, 
firft to the inroads of the enemy ; and the happieft 
event which, in fuch a'fituation could befal them, 
would be to attain a peace, though by a final fub- 
jedlipn to France, and by the lofs of that liberty 
tranfmitted to them from their ahceftors : . And that 
any other expedient, compatible with, the honpur 
of the ftate, and their duty to their Sovereign, 
wa,s preferable to afeene of fuch diforder and de- 
vaftation. / , 

These fuggefiionsbad influence with theBrefons; 
But the chjet difficulty lay in furinountihg the pre- 
judices of the young dutches herfelf., lhat princefs 
, had imbibed ,a ftfoiig prepofleflidn agaiuft the 
■‘French nation,' particularly agaiuft Charles, "thp 

author 
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author of all the calamities which, from her earlieft chap, 
infancy, had befallen her family. She had alfo fixed ^ 

her affedtions on Maximilian; and as fhe now 
deemed him her hufband, fhe could not, Ihe 
thought, without incurring the grealcft guilt, and 
violating the moft foleran engagements, contradl a 
marriage with any other perfon. In order to over- mu 
come her obftinacy, Charles gave the duke of Or- 
leans his liberty, who, though formerly a fuitor to 
the dutchefs, was now contented to ingratiate him- 
felf with the king, by employing in his favour all 
the inter eft which he ftilt pofl'efled in Biitanny, 
Marefchal Rieux and chancellor Montauban were 
/ecoiicilcd by his mediation ; and thefe rival mini- 
fters now concurred with the prince of Orange and 
the count of Dunois, in prefling the conclufion of 
a marriage with Charles. By their fuggeflion, 

Charles advanced with a powerful army, and inveft- 
cd Rennes, at that time the refidence of the dut- 
chefs ; who, aflailed on all hands, and finding none 
to fupport her in her inflexibility, at laft opened the 
gates of the city, and agreed to efpoufe the king of 
France. She was manied at Langey in Touraine ; Annexation 
conduced to St. Dennis, where fhe was crowned; 
thence made her entry into Paris, araidft the joyful 
acclamations of the people, who regarded this mar- 
riage as the moft prefperous event that could have 
befallen the monarchy. 

The triumph and fuccefs of Charles w'as the moft 
fenfible raorcificutiou to the king of the Romans, 
lie had loft a confidctable territory, which he 
thought he had ac<xuired, and an accoiapliflied prin- 
cefs, whom he had elpoufed ; he was alFrontcd in 
the perfon of his daughter Margaret, who was fent 
back to him after Ihe had been treated, during 
fome years, as queen of France; he had reafou to 
reproach tiimfell with his e>v'n i'apine h-curity, ia 
ncglefting rhe confumniaiion of his marriage, which 
G was 
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CHAP, was eafily -j>rafl:icable for him, and which wonl 3 , 

. have rendered the tye indifibluble : Thefe conli- 
*491. derations threw him into the moft violent rage, 
which he vented in very indecent expreffions ; and 
' he threatened France with an invafion from the 
united arms of Auftria, Spain, and England. 

The Icing of England- had alfo jufl: reafon to re- 
proach himfelf with mifcondufl: in this important 
tranfaftion ; and though the affair had terminated 
' In a manner which he could not precifely forefee, 
his negligence in, leaving his inbftufefulally fp long 
expofed to the invafion of fuperior power, could not 
but appear, on reflexion, the refult of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himfelf on his 
extenfive forefight and profound judgment, the af- 
cendant acquired over him by a raw youth fuch as 
Charles, could not but give him the highefl dif- 
pleafure, and prompt him to feek vengeance, after 
all remedy for his mifcarriage was become abfo* 
iutely impraflicable. But he was farther aftuated 
by avarice, a motive ftill more predominant with 
him than either pride or revenge ; and he fought, 
even from hi? prefent difappoimments, the gratifi- 
stSijBiy. cation of this ruling pafllon. On pretence of a 
French war, he iffued a commifiion for levying a 
Benevoleme on his people" j a fpecies of taxation 
which had been aboliihed by a recent law of Rich- 
ard III. Thi.s violence (for fuch it really was) fell 
chiefly on the commercial part of the nation,' who 
were polTefl'ed of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to. the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbifhop Morton, the chancellor, inftruffed the 
commifiicmers to employ a dilemma, in which every 
, one might be comprehended : If the perfons ap- 
plied to lived ugally, they were told that their par- 

Ryinof, vq\. _xii. p.445. , Bacon fays that the benevolence 
was l.,u:d‘«uh euul’\.ni. of pailinmeut, ‘yIucU isainiftahe. 

, . fimony 
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fimony muft neceflatily have enriched ihem : If c h a p. 
their method of living were fplendid and hofpitable, ■ 
they were concluded to be opulent on account of 1491. 
their expences. This device was by Ibme called 
chancellor Morton’s fork, by others his crutch. 

So little apprehenfive was the king of a parlia- 
ment on account of his levying this arbitrary itnpo- 
fitiou, that he foon after fummoned that afferably 
to meet at Weftminfter ; and he even expefled to 27th 
enrich himfelf farther by working on their paflions 
and prejudices. He knew the difpleafure which 
the Englilh bad conceived againft France on ac- 
count of the acquifiition of Britanny ; and he took 
care to infilf on that topic, in the fpeech which he 
himfelf pronounced to the parliament. He told them a pariia-. 
that France, elated with her late fucceffes, had even 
proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fufed to pay the tribute which Lewis XL had ftipu- 
lated to Edward IV. ; That it became lb warlike a 
nation as the Englilh to be roufed by this indignity, 
and not to limit their pretenfions merely to repelling 
the prefent injury ; That, for his part, he was de- 
termined to lay claim to the crown itfelf of France, 
and to maintain by force of arms fo juft a title, 
tranfmitted to him by his gallant anceftors : That 
Crecy, Poiftiers, and Azincour, were fufficient to 
inftrufl them in their fuperiority over the enemy ; 
nor did he dufpair of adding new names to the glo- 
rious catalogue : That a king of France had been •> 
prifoner in London, and a king of England hatl 
been crowned at Paris j events which (houkl ani- 
mate them to an emulation of like glory with that 
which had been enjt-yed by their Ibiefithers : That 
the domeftic dilfenfions of England had been the 
foie caufe of her lofing thefe foreign dominions ; 
and her. prefent internal union would be the edeclual 
means of recovering them That where fuch lafting 
honour was in view, and fuch an important acqui- 
fition, it became not brave men to repine at the 

^advance 
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c ff A P. advance of a little treafurie : And that, for his parr,' 

-I determined to make the war maintain itfelf ? 

jj 4 gi. and hoped, by the invafion of fo opulent a kingdora 
as France, to increafe, rather- than diminilh, the, 
riches of the nation,''. 

liJ’oTwiTHSTANnlNG thefe magnificent vatints'of 
the king, all men of penetration concluded, fronr 
the perfonal char after of the man, and ftill more 
from the fituation of affairs, that he had no ferious 
intention of pufhing the, war , tofuch extremities as* 
he pretended. France was ndt now in the fame con-, 
dirion as when fuch fucGcfsfnl inroads had been' made 
upon her by former kings of England. The great 
fiefs, were united to the crown; thfe princes of the 
blood were defirous of tranquillity ; iihe naition 
abounded with able captains and Veteran foldiers ; 
and the general afpeft of her affairs feemed rather 
to threaten her neighbours, than to promife them 
any confiderable advantages againft her. Tlie .le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian ;were. fupported 
by his pompous titles ; but were ill feconded ..by 
military power, and ftill lefs.by any revenue propor- 
tioned to them. The politic Ferdinand, while !hd 
made a fliow of war, was aftually negociating ,$os 
peace and, rather than expofe himfeif '.to' any.ha- 
zard, would accept of very moderate , concejllions 
from France. Even England was not .free from 
domeftic difeontents; and, in Scotland, the -.death' 
r of Henry’s friend rnidally James III. who had been 
murdered by his febeUiqus fwbjefts, had made way 
for thefucceffion of his fon James who- was,4e* 
voted to the French intereft, and would furely be 
alarmed at any important progrefs of the Engiiilt 
arms* , But all thefe obvious confiderations had no 
ihftuenceon the parliament. laftamed by theideajS 
of fnbduing France, and of enriching ihemfelvesby 
the fpoils of that kingdom, they gave into the fiiare 

'*'Bueon, p, 6ol. 
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prepared for them, aad voiced the fupply which the c h a. p. 
king demanded. Two fifteenths weie granted 
him ; ^nd the better to enable his vaflals and ‘no- 5491. 
bility to attend him, an a£l was paffed, empowering 
them to fell their eftates, without paying any fines 
for alienation. 

The nobility were univerfally feized with a defire 149*. 
of military glory j and having crcduloufly fwallowed 
all the boafts of the king, they dreamed of no lefs 
than carrying their triumphant banners to the gates 
ol Paris, and putting the crown of France on the 
head of their fovefeign. Many of them borrowed 
large fums, or fold off manors, that they mighi ap- 
pear in the field with greater fplendour, and lead 
out their followers in moie complete order. The 
king croffed the fea, and arrived at Calais on the runile! * 
fixth of Oftober, with an array of twenly.five thou, 
fand foot and fixteen hundred hoife, which he put 
under the command of the dnke ol Bedford and 
the earl of Oxford : But as fome inferred, from his 
opening the campaign in fo late a feafon, that peace 
would foot! be concluded between the crowns, he 
was defirous of fug gelling a contrary inference. 

“ He had come over,” he faid, “ to make an en- 
“ tire conqueft of France, which was not the work 
“ of one iummer. It was therefore of no confe- 
“ quence at what feafon he began the invafion j 
“ efpecially as he had Calais ready for winter-quai- 
” ters.^’ As it he had feiioufly intended this enter- ■« 
pril'e, he inftantly marched into the enemy's coun- 
try, and laid fiege to Bulloigne ; But notvvithftand- 
ing this appearance ot hoftiUty, there had been fe- 
cret advances made towards peace above three 
months before j and commiilioners had been ap- 
pointed to tieat of the terms. The better to re- 
concile the minds ol men to this uncxpetled mea- 
fure, the king’s ambafladors aniired lu the camp 
from the Low Countries, and infoimeJ him that 
Von HI. A a Maxi- 
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CHAP- Maximilian was In no readinefs to join hiin; nor’ 

^ . was any afliftance to be expefted from that quarter. 

1492. Soon, after mcfl'engers came from Spain, and 
brought news of a peace concluded between that 
kingdom and France, in which Charles had made 
a ceflion of the counties of Roufillori and Cerdagne 
to Ferdinand. Though thefe articles of intelligence 
were carefully difperfed throughout the army, the, 
king was ftill apprehenfive left a fudden peace, after 
fuch magnificent promifes and high expeftations, 
might expofe him to reproach. In order the more 
effeftually to cover the intended meafures, he fe- ^ 
cretly engaged the marquis of Dorfet, together with * 
twenty-three perfons of diftindlion, td prefent him’ 
a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. 
The pretence was founded on the late feafon of the 
year, the difficulty of fupplyiug the army at Calais 
during winter, the obftacles which arofe in the fiege 
of Bulloigne, the defertion of thofe allies whofe aflift-'. 
ance had been moft relied on : Events which might, 
all of them, have been forefecn before the embarka* 
tion of the forces. , 

In cqnfequence of thefe preparatory fteps, the. 
biffiop of Exeter and lord Baubeny were feht td 
• confer at Eftaples with, the marefchal de. Cordes, 
and to put the laft hand to the treaty-. A. few, days 
■j'l No\'. fufficed for that purpofe : The demands of Henry 
were wholly pecuniary j and the king of France,' 

^ ‘ who deemed the peaceable poffeflion of Britanny 

an equivalent for any fum, and who was all on firef 
for his projedled expedition into Italy, readily 
agreed to the propofals made him. He engaged 
to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, hear 400,060 
pbunds ftcrling of our prefent moriey ; partly as a 
reimburfemem of the furas advanced to Britanny,, 
partly' as arrears of the penfion due to Edward IV. 
And he ftipulated a yearly penfion td Henry and his ■ 
heirs of 25,000 crowns. Thus the king, as re. 

' marked 
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'marked by his hiftorian, made profit upon his fub- chap. 
jefts for the war ; and upon his enemies for the 
peace And the people agreed that he had fuU *491. 
filled his proraife, when he faid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain itfelf, 
Maximilian was, if he pleafed, comprehended iu 
Henry’s treaty ; but he difdained to be in any refpeft 
beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had rea- 
fon to complain : He made a feparate peace with 
France, and obtained reftitution of Artois, Franche-. 
comptd, and Charolois, which had been ceded as thfi 
. dowry of his daughter when fhe was affianced to the 
king of France. 

The peace concluded between England and 
France was the more likely to continue, becaufe 
Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent 
all his attention to the fide of Italy, and foon after 
undertook the conqueft of Naples} an enterprife 
which Henry regard^ with the greater indifference, 
as Naples lay remote from him, and France had 
never in any age been fuccefsful in that quarter. 

The king’s authority was fully eftablilhed at home; 
and every rebellion which had been attempted againlt 
him had hitherto tended only to confound his ene- 
mies, and confolidate his power and influence. His 
reputation for policy and condudl was daily augment- 
ing ; his treafures had increafed even from the molt 
unfavourable events } the hopes of all pretenders to 
his thione were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the iffue which it had brought him. In this 
profperous fituation the king had reafon to flatter 
himielf with the profpeft of durable peace and 
tranquillity: But his inveterate and indefatigable 
enemies whom he had wantonly provoked, raifed 
him an adverfary, who long kept him in inquietude, 
and fometiines even brought him into danger. 
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• Ti-ie dutchefs of Burgundy, full of refentm^t 
for the depreffion of her family and its partifan4 
rather irritated than difeou raged by the ill luccefs of 
■her.paft enterprifes, was determined, at leaft, to 
difturb that government which (he found it fo.^tf. 
ficult to fubvert. By means of her eniiffaries fee 
propagated a report that her nephew Richard Blaui- 
tagenet, duke of Yoikj had cfcaped from, the 'Tpwejr 
when his elder broths .was murdered, and that he 
dill lay fome where concealed : And finding this rn- 
jpouf, however improbable, to be greedily. re.- 
.ceiyed by the pepple, fire had beeh-Ioopng out fof 
fome young man proper to perfonate that iinforttr* 
nace prince. ' 

There was one Oflaec, or Wgrbec, ,a renegado 
Jew ofTournay, who had been carried by feme 
bufinefs to London in the reign pf Edward lY. an^ 
.had there a.fon born to hini. Having had oppoi;- 
tumtieg of being knbwn. to ta king, tmd obtaining 
his, favour, he prevailed with that prince, .wfiofe 
manners were very affable, to ftand, godfather to hts 
fpn, to who.m;he gave the nape of Pete'r, corrupted, 
after the Elemife manner, into Peterkin, pt-l^erkin. 
it was by ferae believed, that, Edward^ ainpftg his 
,Bprorou,s adventures, , had a fecre^i comniprce wife 
,Wnrbec’s,wife j and people, tb,ence accounted, fojr 
that fefeniblance. which waSi /afterwards- reraarkied 
between young Perkm and that monarch.’'. -. Some 
jeav.s after the birth of this child Warbec returned 
;'tG Ifeurnay. j whei'e-^efkin bis fen did, not 
.•main, bathydifferentadcidents was carried frfeti place 
thplace, and his birth and, fortunes- becanoe thereby 
;^ppkppwn,, and, difficult to fee tracejl by;the;,mp|^,di* 
jigerit inquiry., ■ The variety, , af hjs -adven,tux;esfead 
bappily.fayp(ired the .natural, yerlatility . and fagacity 
of his geri|iusj;^aife be feemed to be a youth, perfedly 
- fitted to"‘aft any part, (ir affume any charaftef. In , 
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this light he had been reprefented to the dutchefs of c h a p. 
Burgundy, who, ftruck with the concurrence of fo 
many circumftances fuited to her purpofe, defired J49». 
to made acquainted with the man on whom flje 
already began to ground her hopes of fuccefs. She 
found him to exceed her moft fanguine expefta- 
tionsj fo comely did he appear in his perfon, fo' '«>• 
graceful in his air, fo courtly in his addrefs, fo full 
of docility and good fenfe in his behaviour and con- 
verfalion. The leflbns neceffary to be taught him, 
in order to his perfonating the duke of York, were 
foon learned by a youth offucb quick apprehenfion ; 
but as the feafon feemed not then favourable for his 
eitterprife, Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him, fent him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, unknown 
to all the world. 

The war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, feemed to afford a pro- 
per opportunity for the difeovevy of this new 
phsenomenon 5 and Ireland, which ftill retained its' 
attachments to the houfe of York, was chofen as 
the proper place for his firft appearance*. He' 
landed at Corkej and immediately affuming thd 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to hifn parti- 
fans among that credulous people. He wrote let- , 
fers to the earls of Dsfmond and Kildare, inviting 
them to join his party : He difperfed every where’ 
theftrange intelligence of his efcape from the cruelty 
of his uncle Richard ; And men, fond of ever J', 
thing new and wonderful, began to make him the 
general fubjeft of iheir difeourfe, and even the ob- 
ject of their .favour. 

The news foon reached France; and Charles, 
prompted by the fecret folicitations of the dutchefs 
of Burgundy, and the' intrigues of one Friou, a 
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CHAP, cretary of Henry’s who had deferted his fervice* 

■ fent Perkin an invitation to repair to him at Paris. 
i49». He received him with all the marks of regard due 
to the duke of York; fettled on him a handfpme 
penfion, afligned him magnificent lodgings, aiid in 
order to provide at once for his dignity and fecurity, 
gave him a guard for his perfon, of which lord Con- 
grefal accepted the office of captain. The French 
courtiers readily embraced a fiftion which their ,fo» 
vereign thought it his intereft to adopt: Perkin, 
both by his deportment and perfonal qualities, fup. 
ported the prepoffeffion which was fpread abroad of 
his royal pedigree: And the whole kingdom, was - 
full of the accomplilhments, as well as the fingular 
adventures and misfortunes of the young Planta- 
genet. Wonders of this nature are commonly aug- 
mented at a diftance. From France the admiration 
and credulity diffufed therofelves into England ; Sir 
George Nevil, fir John Taylor, and above a; hun., 
dred gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to 
offer their fervices to the fuppofed duke of York, 
and to fhare his fortunes : And the impoftot bad 
now the appearance of a court attending , him, and 
began to entertain hopes of final fuccefs In his uiV'l 
dertakings. - 

When peace was concluded between France and ' 
England at Eftaples, Henry applied to have Parkin 
put into his hands ; but Charles, refolute not to be- 
tray a young man, of whatever birth, whom he had 
invited into bis kingdom, would agree only to dif- 
ihifs him. The pretended Richard retired to,. the 
dutchefs of-Burgundy, and craving her proteSion 
and affiftance, offered to lay before her all the: proofs 
He i, of that birth to which he laid claim. The princefs 
file aufdu affefled ignorance of his pretenfipns ; even puEvOn 
efsofBur- the appearance of diftruft ; and having, as lheffaidi 
jundy. ®%ady deceived by Sitnnel, fhe was detetnlined ' 

never Win to be feduced by any impoftort Sh*^ de- 

' ' ,, fired 
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fired before all the world to beinftrufted in his rea- chap, 
fons for alTuinlng the name which he bore ; fcemcd 
to examine every circumftance with the mofl fci u- i to*- 
pulous nicety; put many particular quellions to 
him ; affeflied aftonifhment at his anfwers ; and at 
laft, after long and fevere fcrutiny, burft out into 
joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, em- 
braced him as her nephew, the true image of Ed- 
ward, the foie heir of the Plantagenets, and the le- 
gitimate fuccelTor to the Englilh throne. She im- HSt* 
mediately afligned him an equipage fuited to his 
pretended birth ; appointed him a guard of thirty 
halberdiers ; engaged every one to pay court to him; 
and on all occafions honoured him with the. appella- 
tion of the White Rofe oj England. The Flemings, 
moved by the authority which Margaret, both from 
her rank and petfonal charader enjoyed among them, 
readily adopted the fidion ofPerkin’s royal defeent : 

No furmife of his true birth was as yet heard of : 

Little contradiftion was made to the prevailing opi- 
nion 1 And the Englifh, from their great communi- 
cation with the Low Countries, were every day more 
and more prepofl’efled in favour of the impoftor. 

It was not the populace alone of England that 
gave credit to Perkin’s pretenfions. Men of the 
higheft birth and quality, difgufted at Henry’s go- 
vernment, by which they found the nobility deprefled, 
began to turn their eyes towards the new claimant ; 
and fome of them even entered into a correfpondence 
with him. Lord Fitzwater, fir Simon Mountfort, 
lir Thomas Thwaites, betrayed their inclination to- th,- Eng- 
war ds him : Sir William Stanley himfelf, lord cham- 
berlain, who had been fo affive in raifing Henry to 
the throne, moved either by blind credulity or a reft- 
lefs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt in 
favour of his enemy *, Sir Robert Clifford and 
William* Barley were ftill .mdre open in their mea- 
fures : They went over to Flanders, were introduced 
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c n A p. by the dutchefs of Burgundy to the acquaintance qI 
. Perkin, and made him a tender of their fervicest 
Qliflord wrote back to England, that he knew per^t- 
feftly the perfon of Richard duke of York, that this' 
young man was undoubtedly that prince hirafelf, 
and that no eircumftance of his ftory was expofed to 
the lead difficulty. Such pofitive intelligence, 
coiiveyed by a perfon of rank and charafter, ■ was 
fufEcient, with many, to put the matter beyond 
queftion^ and, excited the attention and wonder even 
of the moft indifferent. The whole nation was held 
in fufpence j a regular confpiracy was formed againft 
the king’s authority ; and a correfpondence fettled 
between the malcontents in Flanders and thofe in 
England. 

‘ The king was informed of all thefe particulars 5 
but agreeably to his charafter, which was bo^h cau« 
tious and refolute, he proceeded deliberately, though 
fteadily, in counter- working the projedts of his ene-. 
mies. His firft objedt was to afeertain the death of 
the real duke of York, and to confirm the opinion 
that had always prevaiied with regard to that event,’ 
/Five perfons, had been etfiplpyed by Richard in the 
murder of his nephews, or could give evidence with 
le^'rd tb it 5 fir James Tirrel, to whom he had com- 
mitted the government of the Tower for that purpofe,, , 
and-whohadfeen the dead princes; Foreft,pighton, 
and Slater, who perpetrated the crime; and the prieft 
- who buried the bodiesv Tirrel and'Dighton alone 
were alive, and they agreed in the fame ftory ; but 
"as 'the prieft was dead, and as the bodies were fup- 
have been removed by Richard’s orders, 
the, place where they were firft-interred, and, 
,<^td not now be found, it was not in Henry’s 
'ipdwb to put the faQ, fo, much as he vviflied, beyond; 
ill, doubt ' and conttoverfy. ^ 

' HE;mefc at,firft/witb,more,dif5culty3 '.but ,>was:in 
tbe.-ead nidre/uccefeful.m detefling.whp this:;won,(< 

, -derfwl perfon ’was that tjius boldly advanced preten- 

fions 
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lions to his crown. He difperfcd his fpies all over c ii a p* 
Flanders and England ; he engaged many to pre., - 

tend that they had embraced Perkins’s party *, he dU 
refted them to infinuate rhemfelves into the confi- 
dence of the young man’s friends ; in proportion as 
they conveyed intelligence of any confpirators, he 
bribed his retainers, his domeflic fervants, nay, 
fometimes his confeflbr, and by thefe means traced 
up feme other confederate ; Clifford himfelf he en- 
gaged) by the hope of rewards and pardon, to be- 
tray the fecrets committed to him ; the more trull 
he gave, to any of his fpies, the higher refentment 
did he feign againft them ; fome of them he even 
caufed to be publicly anathematifed, in order the 
better to procure them the confidence of his ene- 
mies ; And in the iflue, the whole plan of the con- 
fpiracy was clearly laid before him; and the pedi- 
gree, adventures, life, and converfation of the pre- 
tended, duke of York. This latter part of the ftory 
was immediately publKhed for the fatisfafrion of the 
nation : The confpirators he referved for a flower 
and furer vengeance. 

Meanwhile he remonftrated with the archduke 1494, 
Philip, on account of the countenance and protec- 
tion which was afforded in his dominions to fo infa- 
mous an impoJfior ; contrary to treaties- fubfifling- 
between the fovereigns, and to the mutual amity 
which bad fo long been maintained by the fubjefls 
of both ftates. Margaret had intereft enough toi. 
get his application rejsfted; on pretence that Philip 
had no authority over the demefnes' of the dutchefs 
dowager. And the king, in refentment of this in- 
jury, cut off all commerce with the Low Countries,' 
banilhed, the Flemings, and recalled his own fub— 
jefts from thefe provinces. Philip retaliated by- 
like edidis ; but Henry knew, that fo mutinous a 
people as the Flemings -.w'ould not long bear, in 
qoraplialxce with the humours of -their prince, to be 

deprived 
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CHAP, deprived of the beneficial branch of commerce 
. which they carried on with England. 

,494, He had it in his power to infliO: more effedual 
punilhment on his doraeftic enemies ; and when his 
projefts were fufficiently matured, he failed not to 
make them feel the effeas of his refemment, Al- 
knoft in the fame inftant he arrefted Fitzwater, 
IMbuntfort, and Thwaites, together with William 
Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creffenor, and 
Thomas Aftwood. , All tbefe were arraigned, con- 
victed, and condemned for high treafon, in adhering 
and prOmifing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, 
and Daubeney, were immediately executed j .Fitz- 
water was fent over to Calais, and detained in cuf- 
tody but being detefted in praftifing on his keeper 
for an efcape, he foon after underwent the fame fate. 
The reft were pardoned, together with William 
Worfeley dean of St. Paul’s, and fome others, -who 
had been accufed and examined, but not brought 
to public trial \ 

Greater and more folemn preparations were 
deemed requifite for the trial of Stanley, lord cham- 
berlain, whofe authority in the nation, whofe do- 
meftic connexions with the king, as well as his for- 
mer fervices, feeroed to fecure him againft any 
.accufadon or puniflanent-i Clifford was direded to. 
come over privately to England, and to thrpw him- 
felf at the king’s feet while he fat in council j'cravirig 
.pardon for paft offences, and offering to atone for 
them-by any fervices which fhould be required of 
him. Henry then told him, that the heft proof he. 
-could gij?e of penitence, and the only fervice he could 
Plow .render him, w'as the full confeffion of his gu}b,. 
and,thie..difcovegr of all bis accomplices, hbwever. 
diftinguifhed by rank or charader. Encouraged, 
this exhortation, Clifford accufed Staniey, then pie»- 

> Polydare Yh'gih P* , ' . ' : 
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fent, as his chief abettor ; and offered to lay before c h a p- 
the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley him- . " t 

felf could not difcover more furprife than -was alFeft- ,4^^. 
ed by Henry on the occafion. He received the in- 
telligence as abfolutely falfe and incredible ; that a 
man, to whom he was in a great raeafure beholden, 
for his crown, and even for his life; a man to whom 
by every honour and favour he had endeavoured to 
exprefs his gratitude ; whofe brother, the earl of 
Derby, was his own father-in-law ; to whom he had 
even committed the truft of hisperfon, by creating 
him lord chamberlain : That this man, enjoying his 
full confidence and aflFeftion, not adtuated by any 
motive of difcontent or apprehenfion, Ihould engage 
in a confpiracy againll him. Clifford was therefore 
exhorted to weigh well the confequences of his ac-. 
cufation ; but as he perfifted in the fame pofitive 
affeverations, Stanley was committed to cuftody, 
and was Icon after examined before the coundJ 
He denied not the guilt imputed to him by Clif- 
ford ; he did not even endeavour much to extenuate 
it ; whether he thought that a frank and open con- 
feflion would ferve as an atonement, or trufted to 
his prefent connexions and his former fervices for 
pardon and fecurity. But princes are often apt to Tiiat and 
regard great fervices as a ground of jealoufy, efpe- ® 
cially 'if accompanied with a craving and reftlefs ° 
difpofition in the perfon who has performed them. 

The general difcontent alfo, and mutinous burnout; 
of the people, feeraed to require fome great example 
of feverity. And as Stanley was one of the mofi: 
opulent lubjefls in the kingdom, being poffeffed of 
above three thoufand pounds a year in land, and 
forty thoufand marks in plate and money, befides 1495. 
other property of great value, theprofpefl: offo rich 
3 forfeiture was deemed no fmall motive for Henry’s 
proceeding tp ejctreraities againft him. After fix 15* reu. 

* Bacon, p. 61 i. Polyd. Virg. p. 593. 
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CHAP, weeks’ delay, which was interpofed in order to Ihew 
that the king was reftrained by doubts and fcruples; 

1^95. the prifoner was brought to his trial, condemned, 
and prefently after beheaded. Hiftorians are not 
agreed with, regard to the crime which was proved 
againft him. The general report is, that he fliould 
have faid in confidence to Clifford, that if he were 
fure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
really fon to king Edward, he never would bear arms 
againft him. The fentiment might difguft Henryi 
as implying a preference of the houfe of York to 
that of Lancafter ; but could ftareely be the ground, 
even in thofe arbitrary times, of a fentence of high 
treafon againft Stanley. Ir is more probable, there..' 
fore, as is affe'rted by fome hiftorians, that he' ha'd 
exprefsly engaged -to afiift Perkin, and held aflually’ 
fent him fome lupply of money, 

.• The fate of Stanley made great impreffion on the 
kingdom, and ftruck all the" partifans of Perkin 
with the deepeft.difmay. F^bm Clifford’s defer'tion 
they found that all their fecrets were betrayed j and ' 
as- it appeared that Stanley, while he feemed to live 
in, the greateft cor^fidence- with the king, had been 
continually furrounded- by fpies, who reported and 
Tegiftcred ; every aflion in which '■he -was engaged,.' 
nay, every ward which tell from him,' a general dif-' 
truft took place,. and alb jiiut'ual confidence was de.. 
ib'oyed, even among- intimate friend's and acquaint-; 
ance.. The jealous- and lev ere temper of the king, 
together with his great' reputation '-for fagacity and’ 
pertetiation, kept men in awe, and quelled not , only 
^he, .movements of fedifton. That tbe veiy'mhfmufS' 
offa^on. Libels-, however, creeped; C)ut againft* 
Henry’s , perfon 'and admiiiiftratidn's ' aiid’ being 
greedily-pikipagated by evei'y fecr^t art, Ihewed that, 
there ftiUefemained among- the* people*- a' ebnfider-*- 
ahle rooti-qf difc(S>nteht>.whicli'Wa&tsd only-a prbped 
^^^^portunity'toiiftcweritfel^^ : 
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\ But Henry continued more intent on increafing chap. 
the terrors of his people, than on gaining their affec- . j, 
tions. Trufting to the great fuccefs which attended ' mss* 
him in all his enterprifes, he gave every, day more 
and more a loofe to ,his' rapacious tempers and em- 
ployed the arts ofpervertingl'awand.juftice, in order 
to exaft hnes and compofiiions from his people. 
jSir William Capel, alderman of London, was con- 
demned on fome penal ftatutes to. pay the fum of 
574'} pounds, and was obliged to compound for 
fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firft noted 
cai’e of the kind ; but it became a precedent, which 
prepared .the way for many others. . The manage- 
ment, indeed, . of thefe arts of chicanery, was the 
great fecret of the king’s adminiflration. While 
he deprefled the nobility, he exalted and honoured 
and carefled the lawyers ; and by that means both 
.beftowed authority on the laws, and was enabled, 

•whenever he plealed, to pervert them to his ownad^ 
vantage. His government was oppreffive ; but it 
was fo much the lefs burdenfome, as by his extend'- 
ingyoyal authority, and curbing the nobles, he .be- 
came in reality the fple pppreffor in his kingdom., 

, As .Perkin found that the king’s 1 authority daily 
gained grotind-among the .people, and'that his pwij 
pretenfions were becoming obfoiete, he refolyejd to 
attempt fomething virhich .might, revive -the hqpee 
and expectations of his partifans. Having collefted 
a band’, of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceflitouS'. 

S erfons of all nations, to the number of 600 men, 
e put to fea, with, a refulutiqn of making a defeenf 
in England, and of exciting the- common people to 
arms, .fince* all his correrpondence with the nobility 
was cut.qff by Henry’s vigilance an 4 feyerity. In. 
formattoaheing bfoughc him that the l<,ing had made 
a . progrefs to the nofthj, he call anchor on the coaft 
, of .Kent, and fent fomepf his, retainers afiiore, who 
mvited'the country tb'join him-. The gentlemen of 
Kent affembled fom« troops to 'oppofe him j but 

' ' .-I- ' . 
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XXV piirpofed to do more effential fervice thail by 

repelling the invaiion : They carried the femblance; 

t4j5. of friendlhip to Perkin, and invited him to come 
himfelf alhore, in. order to take the command over 
them. . But the wary youths, obferving that they 
had more order and regularity in their movements 
than could be fuppofcd in new levied forces who 
had taken arms againft eftabliflied authority, re*- 
fufed to entruft himfelf in their hands ; and the 
Kentifli troops, defpairing of fuccefs in their ftra- 
tagem, fell upon fuch of his retainers as were already 
landed ; and befides fome whom, they flew, they 
took a huridred and fifty pnifoners. Thefe were tried 
and condemned } and all of them executed by or- 
ders- from the king, who was refolved to ufe no le- 
nity towards jnen of fuch defperate fortunes'*. 

Apariia- 'This year a parliament was fummoned in Eng* 

■ land, and another in Ireland and fome remarkable 
lawswere pafled in both countries. The Englilh 
parliament enafted, that no perfon who fiiould by 
arms or otherwife aifift the king for the time being, 
ihould ever afterwards, either by courfe pf law or atf 
of parliament, be attainted for fuch an inftahee of 
obedience. This ftatute iiiight be expofed to fome 
cenfure, as favourable to ufufpers; were therei any 
precife rule which always, even during the ihoft 
faflious times, could detefmine the true fucceffor, 
and render every one inesicufable who did not fub* 

* mit to him . But as the titles of princes are then the 
great fubjefl of difpute, and each party pleads topics 
in its bwii favour, itfeems but equitable to fecure 
.thofe who adt in fupport of public tranquillity, an 
objeS: at all times of undoubted benefit and itriport- 
ahee.' -Henry,, confeious of his difputed title, pro* 
mated this lawi in order to fecure his partifans 
againft all events; but as' he had himfelf obferved 
a contrary pradtice with'regard to llichard’s ad*’ 

" Polydwe Yirgil, p. 595. 
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hefents, he had reafon to apprehend, that during chap. 
the violence which ufually enfues on public couvul- , j 
lions, his example rather than his law would, in 149s. 
cafe of a new revolution, be followed by his ene- 
mies. And the attempt to bind the legiflature it- 
felf, by prefcribing rules to future parliaments, was' 
contradiftory to the plaineft principles of political 
government. 

This parliament alfo paffed an aft, empowering 
the king to levy, by courfe of law, all the Aims 
which any perfon had agreed to pay by way of be- 
nevolence ; A ftatute by which that arbitrary me- 
thod of taxation was indireftly authorifed and 
juftified. 

The king’s authority appeared equally prevalent 
and uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward PoyningS 
had been fent over to that country, with an inten- 
tion of quelling the paitifans of the houfe of York, 
and of reducing the natives to fubjeftion. He was 
not fupported by forces fufficient for that enterprife: 

The Irilh, by flying into their woods and raorafles 
and inountains, for fometime eluded his efibrts:' 

But Poynings fummoned a parliament at Dublin, 
where he was more fuccefsful. He pafled that me- 
morable ftatute, which ftill bears his name, and 
which eftablllhes the authority of the Englifli go- 
vernment in Ireland. By this ftatute all the former 
laws of England were made to be offeree In Ire- 
land j and no bill can be introduced into the Irilh 
parliament, unlefs it previoufly receive the fanftion 
of the council of England. This latter claufe feems 
calculated for enfuringthe dommion oftheEngliffij 
but was really granted at the deiSre of the Irilh com- 
mons, who intended by that means to lecure them- 
felves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly 
of fuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Ir^ln,, 
birth % "• 

« Sir Jphu D?vie8, j). 235. 
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<Q M A p. WHiLE'il^nry's authority was thus eftabliflied' 
throufjhout his dominions,, and general tranquillity, 
J49S- prevailed)'tbe whole continent was thrown into conti. 
bullion by the French invafioft of Italy, and by the, 
rapid faccefs which attended Gliarles in that ra|h. 
qnd ill-concertcd enterprife. The' Italians,, whd' 
had -.entirely loft the ufe of arms, and who, in the, 
midft of continual wars, had become every day. 
more unwarlike, were’aftpijiflied tP meet an enetpy,' 
that made the field of battle not a pompous ' townai- 
ment,but a fcene of blood, and 'fought, at the har, 
2ar,d of their- own dives, the death of their- enemy*, 

■ Their effeminate troops were difperfed every where; 
on the approach of the French army : Their heft' 
fortified cities opened their gateS : Kingdoms and 
Hates were in an inftant overturned : And through 
the whole length of Italy, which the, French pene,-; 
traied without fefiftance,' they (eemed rather to be- 
taking quarters in their own country than making- 
conquefts over an enemy. The maxims which the 
Italians during that age followed in negotiations, 
were as ill calculated to fupport their ftates as the 
habits to which they were addifted in war.; , A, trea- 
cherous, deceitful, and inconfi (lent, fyftem. of. po- 
litics . prevailed ; and' even thofe fmall renjajqs of 
fidelity and honour, which were preferved > in the- 
councils of the other European princes, were-ridi? 
culed in Italy as proofs of dgnorarjce and rufticity* 
Ludovico duke of Milan, who invited the French to 
invade Naples, had never defired ,or ,expefl:,ed their- 
fuccefs;, 3 nd was. the firll' that felt terror from, the 
profperous iffue of thofe projefls which he himfejlf 
had concerted. By his intriguesa league was formed, 
among feveral potentates to pppofe the progrefs of 
Charles’s conquefts j and fecure their own independ- 
.cn'cy. This league ^as compofed of Ludovico hiihi 
felf, the pope, Maximilian king of the Romans^ 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic oi Venice. 
Henry too entered into tbe- confederacy j but was 

- ■ not 
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not put to any expence or trouble in confeqnence chap. 
of his engagements. The king of Trance, terri- . _ . 

fied by fo powerful a combination, retired from 149s. 
Naples with the greater part of his army, and re- 
turned to France. The forces which he left in his 
new conqueft were, partly by the revolt of the in- 
habitants, partly by the invafion of the Spaniards, 
foon after fubdued; and the whole kingdom of 
Naples fuddenly returned to its allegiance under 
Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had been fud- 
denly expelled by the irruption of the French. Fer- 
dinand died foon after ; and left his uncle Frederic 
in full poffeffion of the throne. 


Von. ni. 
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chap. xxvr. 

Psrhin retires to Scotland InfurreStion in the 

Weji Battle of Blackheath Truce with 

Scotland- — Perkin taken prifoner Perkin etc- 

ecuted The earl (fWahmc executed Mar- 

riage of prince Arthur with Catherine of Arragon 

His death' Marriage of the princefs Margaret 

• with the king of Scotland Oppreffions f the 

people A parliament Arrival of the king 

of Cajlile Intrigues of the eaj-l of Suffolk 

' Sicknefsof the king His death — a7id charaBer 

His laws. 


^ xxvi*' A Perlcin was repulfed from" the coaft 

v„ — ^ of Kent, he retired into Flanders 5 but as he 
J495- found it impoflible to procure fubfiftence for bim- 
felf and his followers while he remained in tran- 
quillity, he foon after made an attempt upon Ire- 
land, which had always appeared forward to join 
every invader of Henry’s authority. But Poynings 
had now put the affairs of that ifland into fp good a 
poffure, that Perkin met with little fuccels ; and 
being tired of the favage life which he was obliged to 
lead while flculking among the wild Iriffj, he bent 
bis courfe towards Scotland, and prefented himfelf 
to James IV. who then governed that kingdom. 
Hfehad beenprevloufly recommended to this prince 
by the king of France, who was difgufted at Henry 
for entering into the general league againff him ; 
and this recommendation was even feconded by 
Maxinulian, who, though one of the confederates, 
was Mfo difpleafed with the king on account of 

his 
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his prohibiting in Fingland all commsrce with the c ha h. 
Low Countries. The countenance given to Tetkiii . j 
'by thefe princes procured him a favourable recep- 1+95. 
tion with the king of Scotland, who affured him, 
that whatever he were, he never fliould repent put- Scotland, 
ting hitnfelf in his hands ^ : The infinuaiing addrefs 
and plaufible behaviour of the youth hinifelf feetn 
to have gained him credit and authority, James, 
whom years had not yet taught diftruft or caution, 
was feduced to believe the ftory of Perkin’s birth 
and adventures ; and he carried his confidence, fo 
far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and re- 
lated to himfelf ; a young lady too, eminent for 
virtue as well as beauty. 

There fubfifted at that time a great jealoufy be- 149c* 
tween the courts of F.ngland and Scotland ; and 
James was probably the more forward on that ac- 
count to adopt any fiflion which he thought might 
reduce his enemy to diflrefs or difficulty. He fud- 
denly refoiveii to make an inroad into England, 
attended by fome of the borderers j and he carried 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appear-^ 
ance of the pretended prince might raife an infur- 
reftion in the northern counties. Perkin himfelf 
difperfed a manifefto, in whiijh he fet forth his own 
ftory, and craved the afliftance of all his fubjecls in 
expelling the ufurper, whofe tyranny and mal-ad- 
miniftration, whofe deprefiion of the nobility by the 
elevation of mean perfons, whofe oppreffion of the 
people by multiplied iinpoutions and vexations, 
had jvtftly, he faid, rendered him odious to all men. 

But Perkin’s pretenfions, attended with repeated 
difappointments, were now become ftale in the eyes 
even of the populace j and the hoftile 'difpoGtions 
which- fubfifted betv/een the kingdoms rendered- a 
prince,, fupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome 

* Bacon, p- dJ5. . Polydi Virg. p. 596, 507. 
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prefetu to the Englifli nation. The ravages alfo 
committed by the borderers, accuftomed to licence 
and diforder, {Iruck a terror into all men ; and 
made the people prepare rather for repelling the 
invaders than for joining them. Perkin, that he 
might fupport his pretenfions to royal birth, feigned 
great compaflion for the mifery of his plundered 
fubjefts ; and publicly remonftrated with his ally 
againft the depredations exercifed by the Scottifti 
army * ; But James told him, that he doubted his 
concern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, 
and that he was anxious to preferve what never 
ihould belong to him. That prince now began to 
perceive that his attempt would be fruitlefs ; and 
hearing of an army which was on its march to at- 
tack him, he thought proper to retreat into his own 
country. 

The king difcovered little anxiety to procure 
either reparation or vengeance for this infult com- 
mitted on him by the Scottifli nation : His chief 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the.pre- 
tence which it might afford him to levy impofitions 
on his own fubjefls. ' He fummoned a parliament, 
to whom he ' mad& bitter complaints agiinft the 
irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impofture coun- 
tenanced by that nation, the cruel devaftations 
committed in the northern counties, and the mul- 
tiplied infults thus offered both to the king and 
kingdom of England. The parliament made the 
expefled return to this difcourfe, by granting a 
fubfidy to the amount of 1 4 o,ooo pounds, together 
with two fifteenths. After making this grant, they 
V.’efe difraiffed. 

The vote of parliament for impofing the tax was 
W’ithout much difficulty procured by the authorky 
of Henry ; but he found' it not fo eafy to levy the 
money upon his fubjeOs. The people, who were 
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acquainted with the immenfe treafiirets which he hail c n a »\ 
amafledj could ill brook the new itnpofitions raifed , 
on every flight occafion ; and it is probable that the lijy. 
flaWj which was univerfally known to be in his 
title, made his reign the more fubjefl: to infurrec- infuncc- 
tiotis and rebellions. When the fubfidy began to 
be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous 
and poor, robuft and courageotfs, murmured againft 
a tax occafioned by a fudden inroad of the Scots, 
from which they eftcemed themfelves entirely fe- 
cure, and which had ufually been repelled by the 
force of the northern' counties. Their ilUhumour 
was further excited by one Michael Jofeph, a far- 
rier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, who, by 
thrufting himfelf forward on every occafion, and 
being loiidett in every complaint againft the govern- 
ment, had acquired an authority among thofe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc, too, a lawyer, who 
had become the oracle of the neighbourhood, en- 
couraged the fedition, by informing them that the 
tax, though impofed by parliament, was entirely 
illegal ; that the northern nobility were bound by 
their tenures to defend the nation againft the Scots ; 
and that if rhefe new impofitions were tamely fub- 
mittedto, the avarice of Henry and of his mlnifters 
would foon render the burthen intolerable to the 
nation. The Cornifh, he faid, muft deliver to the 
king a petition, fecbnded by fuch a force as would 
give it authority ; and, in order to procure the con- 
currence of the reft of the kingdom, care muft be 
taken, by their orderly deportment, to (hew that 
they had nothing in view but the public good, and 
the redrefs of all thofe grievances under which the 
people had fo long laboured. 

Encouraged by thefe fpeechcs, the multitude 
flocked together, and armed themfelves with axes, 
bills, bows, and fuch wcstpons as country people 
are ufually poflelTed of. Flammoc and Jofeph were 
chofen their leaders. They foon cohdufted the 
B b 3 ' Cornilh 
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Cornifh throup;h the county of Devon, and reached 
that of Soniei'fet. jAt Taunton the rebels killed, in 
their fury, an officious and eager coinmiffioner of 
the fubficiy, whom they called the provoft of Perin, 
"When they reached Wells they were joined by lord 
Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reftlefs 
in his temper. , He had from the beginning raain~ 
tained a fecret correfpondence with the firft movers 
of the infurreftion 5 and was now joyfully received 
by them as their leader.' Proud of the countenance 
given them by fo confiderable a nobleman, they 
continued their march 5 breathing deftruftion to the 
Icing’s rniiiifters and favourites,- particularly to Mor^ 
ton, now a cardinal, and fir Reginald Bray, who 
were deemed the nioft aftive inftruments in all his 
oppreffions. Notwithftanding their rage againft the 
adrainiftration, they carefully followed the direftions 
given them by their leaders ; and as they met with 
no refiftance, they committed, during their march, 
no violence or diforder. 

The rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the 
inhabitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all 
ages, remained uiifubdued, and had even maintained 
their independence during the Norman conqueft, 
would furely embrace their party, and declare them- 
felves for a caufe which was no other than that of 
^ public good and general liberty. But the Kentifli 
people had very lately diftinguiflied themfelves by 
repelling Perkin’s invaCon ; and as they had received 
from the king many gracious acknowledgments for 
this fervice, their afleftions were, by that means, 
much coiioiliated to bis government. It w^ eafy, 
therefore, for tlie earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who pofleffed great authority in' 
thofe parts, to retain the jieople in obedience; and 
the Corniih rebels, though they pitched thpir camp 
near Ehham, at the very gates of London, and in- 
vited all the people to join them, got reinforcement 
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from no qnaiter. There wanted not dlfcontonti? chap. 
every where, but no one would take part hi fo rafli 
and ill-concerted an enterprife; and befidc'!, the ,497 
fituation in which the king’s affairs then flood, dif- 
couraged even the boldeft and moft daring, 

Henry, in order to oppofe the Scots, had al- 
ready levied an army, which he put under the com- 
mand of lord Daubeney the chamberlain ; and as foon 
as he heard of the Cornifii infurreclion, he ordered it 
to march fouthwards, and fupprefs the rebels. Not 
to leave the northern frontier dcfencelcfs, he dif- 
patched thither the earl of Surrey, who afTembled 
the forces on the borders, and made head againft 
the enemy. Henry found here the concurrence of 
the three moft fatal incidents that can befal a mo- 
narchy ; a foreign enemy, a domeftic rebellion, and 
a pretender to his crown ; but he enjoyed great rc- 
fources in his army and treafure ; and ftill more, in 
the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. lie 
did not, however, immediately give full fcope to 
his military fpirit. On other occafions, he had al- 
ways haftened to a decifion ; and it was a ufual fay- 
ing with him, that he dc fired but to fee hh rebels : 

But as the Cornifti murhieers behaved in an in- 
oft'enfive manner, and committed no fpoil on the 
country *, as they received no acceflion of force on 
their march or in their encampment ; and as fucli 
hafty and popular tumults might be expeGed to di- 
mimfli every moment by delay ; he took poft in 
London, and afiiduoufly pieparcd the meani of en- 
luring vitlory. 

Ai-tlr all his forces were colleGed, he divided nf 
them into three bodies, and marched out to aflail ' 
the enenijs. 'The firft body commanded by the 
earl of Oxford, and under him by the carl'! of Eflex 
and Suffolk, were appointed to place thenifelve* be- 
hind the hill on which tin? rebels were encamped: 

The fecond and moft confidcrabI(;, Henry put 
under tnc command of lord Daubeney, and ordered 
B b 4 " him 
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CHAP, him to attack the enemy in front, and bring on the 
aftion. The third he kept as a body of referve 

' J497< about his own perfon, and took pofl: in St, George’s 
fields i where he fecured the city, and could eafily, 
as occafion ferved, either reftore the fight or finilh 

June 2ici. the vi£lory. To put the enemy off their guard, he 
had fpread a report that he was not to attack them 
till fome days after ; and the better to confirm them 
in this opinion, he began not the aftion till near 
the evening. Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptford bridge ; and before the main 
body could be - in order to receive him, he had 
gained the afcent of the hill, and placed himfelf in 
array before them. They were formidable from, 
their numbers, being fixteen thoufand ftrong, and 
■were not dcfeftive in valour ; but being tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or 
ttrtillery, they were but an .unequal match for the 
king’s forces. Daubeney began the attack with 
courage, and even with a contempt for the enemy, 
which had almoft proved fatal to him. He ruflied 
into the midfi of them, and was taken prifoner ; but 
foon- after was releafed by his own troops. After 
fome refiftance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
flight Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jofeph, their 
leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter feemed even to exult in his end, and boafted 
with a prepofterous ambition, that he fliould make 
a figure in hiftory. The rebels, being furrounded 
on every fide by the king’s troops, were almoft all 
made prifoners, and immediately'difmiired without 
farther punilhraent : Whether that Henry was fatif- 
fled with the viflims who had fallen in the field, 
and who amounted to near two thoufand, or th^^t 
he pitied the Ignorance and fimplicity o’f the mul-, 
titude, or favoured them on account of their in^ 
glfenfive behaviour, or was pleafed that thjey had 

, ' *• Pplydore Virg. p. 6 ot, , , 
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never, during their infurreftlon, dlfputed his title, c h a v, 
and had Ihewn no attachment to the houfe of Yprfc, ■ 
thehigheft crime, of which, in his eyes, they .could 1497. 
have been guilty. 

The Scortilh king was not idle during thefe com- 
motions in England. He levied a confiderable 
army, and fat down before the caftle of Norham in 
Northumberland ■, but found that place, by the pre- 
caution of Fox bilhop ofPurham, fo well provided 
both with men and ammunition, that he made 
little or no progrefs in the fiege. Hearing that the 
earl of Surrey had collefted fomc forces, and was 
advancing upon him, he retreated into his own coun- 
try, and left the frontiers expofed to the inroads of 
the Englifli general, who befieged and took Aiton, a 
fmall caftle lying a few miles beyond Berwic. Thefe 
unfuccefsful or frivolous attempts on both fides 
prognofticated a fpeedy end to the war ; and Henry, 
notwithftartding his fuperior force, was no lefs de- 
firous than James of terminating the differences be- 
tween the nations. Not to depart, however, from 
his dignity, by making the firft advances, he em- 
ployed ill this friendly office Peter Hialas, a man of 
addrefs and learning, who had come to him as am- 
baffador from Ferdinand and Ifabella, and who was 
charged with a comraiflion of negociating tbe^ mar- 
riage of the infanta, Catherine their daughter, with 
Arthur prince of Wales*. 

Hialas, took a journey northwards, and offered 
his mediation between James and • Hepry, as mi- 
nifter of a prince who was in alliance with both 
potentates. Coramiffioners were foon appointed to, 
rneet, and confer on terms of accommodation. The 
firft demand of the Englifti was, that Perkin ftipuld 
be, put into, their hands: James replied, that he 
himfeif was no judge of the young man’s preten- 
fioos, but ftaving received him as a fupplicant, and 
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CHAP, prorhifed him' proteflion, he was determined not ’ 
betray a man who had trufted to his good faith 
'j^97, and his generofity. The next demand of the Eng- 
lifli met' with no better reception ; They required 
reparation for the ravages coinmitted by the late 
inroads into England : The Scottilh comraiffioners " 
replied, that the fpoils were like water fpilt upon 
the' ground, which could never be recovered, and 
that Henry’s fubjeflis were better able to bear the 
lofs, than their mailer to repair it. Henry’s com- 
miflioners next proppfed, that the two kings lliould 
have an interview at Newcaftle, in ot'der to adjuft 
all differences ; but James faid, that he meant to 
treat of a peace, not to go a begging for it. Left 
the conferences Ihould break off altogether with- 
out effeft, a truce was concluded for fome months ; 
and James, perceiving that, while Perkin remained 
in Scotland, he himfelf never Ihould enjoy a folid 
peace with Henry, privately defired him to depart 
the kingdom. 

Access was now barred Perkin into the Low 
Countries, his ufual retreat in all his difappoint- 
inents. The Flemifti merchants, who feverely felt 
thfe lofs refulting from the interruption of commerce 
with England, had made fuch intereft in the arch- 
duke’s council, that commiffioners were fent to Lon- 
don in order to treat of an accommodation. The- 
Flemifli court agreed, that all Englilh rebels Ihould 
-be excluded the Loiv Countries ; and in this prohi- 
bition the demefnes of the dutclVefs-do wager were 
expiefsly comprehended. ‘When this principal ar- , 
tide was agreed to, all the other terms were eafily' 
adjiifted. - A treaty of commerce was finilhed,. which 
was favourable to the Flemings, and to wjiich they 
long gave the appellation of Intercurfus mapius^ the 
great treaty. And when the Englilh merchants re- 
turned- to their' ufual abode at Antwerp, they were 
publicly received, as in procellion, with- Joy and 
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Perkin was a Fleming by defcent, though born chap, 
in England ; and it might therefore be doubted, , 
whether he were included in the treaty between the 
two nations ; But as he inuft difinifs all his Englifli 
retainers, if he took flielter in the Low Countries, 
and as he was fure of a cold reception, if not bad 
ufage, among people who were determined to keep 
on terms of friend Ibip with the court of England ; 
he thought fit rather to hide himfelf, during fome 
time, in the wilds ■ and faftneffes of Ireland. Im- 
patient, however, of a retreat, which was both dif- 
agreeable and dangerous, he held confultatioiis with 
his followers, Hernej Skelton, and ARley, three 
broken tradefmeii : By their advice, he refolved to 
try the affedtions of the Cornifh, ■ whofe mutinous 
difpofition, notwithftanding the king’s lenity, ftill 
lubfifted, after the fuppreffion of their rebellion. 

No fooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, 
than the populace to the number of three thou- 
fand, flocked to his ftandard j and Perkin elated 
with' this appearance of fuccefs, took on him, for 
the firft time, the appellation of Richard IV. King 
of England. Not to fuffer the expeftations of his 
followers to languifli, he prefented himfelf before 
Exeter; and, by many fair promifes, invited that city 
to join him. Finding that the inhabitants flmt their 
gates againfl: him, he laid liege to the place ; but 
being, unprovided with artillery, ammunition, and 
every thing requifite for the. attempt, he made no 
progrefs .in his undertaking. Meflengers were fent 
to the king, informing him of this infuvredlion: The 
citizens of Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to 
hold out to the la(t extremity, in expedtation of re- 
ceiving fugcour from the well-known vigilance of 
that monarch. 

When Henry was informed that Psrlun was 
landed in England, he expreffed great joy, and pre- 
pared himfelf with alacrity to attack him, in hopes 
of being able, at length to put a period to preten- 

fions 
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CHAP, fions which had fo lonp given him vexation and 
inquietude. All the courtiers, fciifible that their ac^ 
J497. tivity on this occafioii wouM. be the tnoft accept, 
able fervice which they could render the king, dif. 
played their zeal for the enterprize, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney and Broke, 
with fir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a 
fmall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The 
earl of Devonlhire, and the moll confiderable gen- 
tlemen in the county of that name, took arms of 
their own accord, and marched to join the king’s 
generals. The duke of Buckingham put himfelf 
at the head of a trdop, confifting of young nobi- 
lity and gentry, who ferved as volunteers, and who 
longed for an opportunity of difplaying their cou- 
rage and their loyalty. The king himfelf prepared 
to follow with a confiderable army ; and thus all 
England feemed united againll a pretender who had 
at firft engaged their attention, and divided their af- 
fedlions. 

Perkin, informed of thefe ^reat preparations, 
immediately raifed the fiege of Exeter, and retired 
to Taunton. Though his followers now amounted 
to the number of near feven thoufand, and feemed 
ftill refolute to maintain his caufe, he himfelf de- 
fpaired of fuccefs, and fecretly withdrew to thefanc- 
tuary of Beaulieu in the new foreft. The Cornifli 
rebels fubmitted to the king’s mercy, and found 
■" that it was not yet exhaufted in their behalf. Ex- 
cept a few perfons of defperate fortunes who were 
executed, and fome others who were feverely fined, 
air the reft were difmiffed with impunity. Lady 
Catherine Gordon, wife to Perldri, fell’ into the 
hands qf the viftor, and was treated with a gene- 
rofity which does him honour. He foothed her 
mind with many marks of regard, placed her in 
a repfitafale ftation abont the queen, and afligned 
, her a penfionj which ihe enjoyed even under his 
fuqceffor. 
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Hrnry deliberated what courfe to take with chap. 
Perkin himfelf. Some counfelled him to make the , 
privileges^ of the church yield to reafons of ftate, i+gs. 
ro take him by violence from the fanftuary, to in- 
flidb on him the punifliment due to his temerity, 
and thus at once put an end to an impofture which 
had long difturbed the government, and which the 
credulity of the people, and the artifices of mal- 
contents, were ftill capable of reviving. But the 
king deemed not the matter of fuch importance as 
to merit fo violent a remedy. He employed fome 
perfohs to deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, un- 
der promife of pardon, to deliver himfelf into the 
king’s hands'. The king conduced him, in afpe- 
cies of mock triumph, to London. As Perldn Perkin _ 
paffed along the road, and through the ftreets of fonc"'*"' 
the city, men of all ranks flocked about him, and 
the populace treated with the higheft derifion his 
fallen fortunes. They feemed defirous of revenging 
themfelves, by their infults, for the ihame which 
their former belief of his impoftures had thrown 
upon them. Though the eyes of the nation were 
generally opened with regard to Perkin’s real pa- 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeflion of his 
life and adventures; and he ordered the account of 
the whole to be difperfed, foon after, for the fatif- 
faftion of the public. But as his regard to decency 
made him entirely fupprefs the ware which the 
dutchefs of Burgundy had had in contriving and^ 
conducing the impoflure, the people, who knew 
that fhe had been the chief inftrument in the whole 
afiFair, were inclined, on account of the fdencc oii 
that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authenticity 
of the narrative. 

But Pferkin, though his life was granted hiiUj 
was ftill detained in cuftody j and keepers were ap' 
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c H A t>. pointed to guard him. Impatient of confinement 
. he , broke from his keepers, and flying to the fane- 
1^99, tuary of Shyne, put himfelf into the hands of the 
prior of that monaftery. The prior had obtained 
great credit by his charaSer of fandity ; and he 
prevailed on the king again to grant a pardon to 
Perkin. But in order to reduce him to flill greater 
€ontempt, he was fet in the flocks at Weftminfter 
and theapfide, and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the confefTion which had for- 
merly been publifhed in his name. He was then 
confined to the Tower, where his habits of reftlefs 
intrigue and enterprife followed him. He infinu- 
ated himfelf into the intimacy of four fervants of 
fir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower ; and,' by 
their means, opened a correfpondence with the 
earl of Warwic, who was confined in the faihe pri- 
fon. This unfortunate prince, who had, from his 
earliefl youth, been fhut up from the commerce of 
men, and who was ignorant even of the moft comi 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity, 
which made him fufceptible of any impreffion. The 
continued dread alfo of the more violent effefts 


of Henry’s tyranny, joined to the natural love 
of liberty, engaged him to embrace a projefl: for 
his efcape, by the murder of the lieutenant ; and 
Perkin offered to conduft the whole enterprife. 
The confpiracy efcaped not the king’s vigilance : It 
_^was even very generally believed that the fcherae 
had been laid by himfelf, in order to draw War- 
wic and Perkin into the fnare : But the fubfequent 
execution of two of Digby’s fervants for the con- 
trivance feems to clear the king of that imputation, 
which was indeed founded more on the general idea 
entertained of his charader than on asy pofitive 
evidence. , 


Perkin, ‘by this new attempt, after fo many 
enormities, had lenderefl himfelf totally ugaworthy 

. ' ' ' ' ■ of 
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of mercy ; and be was accordingly arraigned, con- chap. 
demned, and foon after hanged at Tyburn, perfift- . 
ingftill in the confeflion ofhis impofture"’. It hap- 1495. 
opened about that very time, 'that one Wilford, a 
cordwainer’s fon, encouraged by the furprifing cre- 
dit given to other iinpoftures, had undertaken to 
perfonate the earl of Warwic ; and a prieft.had 
even ventured from the. pulpit to recommend his 
caufe to the people, who feemed ftill to retain a pro- 
penfity to adopt it. This incident ferved Henry as 
a pretence for his feverity towards that prince. He 
was brought to trial, and accufed not of contriv- 
ing his efcape (for as he was committed for no 
crime, the defire of liberty muft have been regard- 
ed as natural and innocent), but of forming defigns 
to difturb the government, and raife an infurreftion 
among the people. 'Warwic confcITed the indift- Thceari 
ment, was condemned, and the fentence was exe- “(war- 
cuted uj^on him. cuted, 

This violent a£l of tyranny, the great blemifh 
of Henry’s reign, by which he deftroyed the lad 
remaining male of the line of Plantagenet, begat 
great difcontent among the people, who faw an 
unhappy prince, that had long been denied all the 
privileges of his high birth, even been cut off from 
the common benefits of nature, now at laft de- 
prived of life itfelf, merely for attempting to lhake 
off , that oppreffion under which he laboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium 
of this guilt, by fharihg it with his ally Ferdinand 
of A^ragon, who, he faid, had fcrupled to give his 
daughter Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while, 
any male defcendant of the houfe of York rethained. 

Men, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at; 

, . feeing a young prince facrificed, not to law and 
juftice, but to tlie jealous politics of two fubtle arid 
, crafty tyrants. 


Sec. note rMl at tlie end of the volume. , 
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But though thefe difcontents feftered in the 
minds,of men, they were fo checked by Henryks 
watchful policy and Ready feveiity, that they 
feemed not to weaken his, government ; and foreigii 
princes, deeming his throne now entirely fecure* 
paid him lather the greater deference and attention. 
The afchduke Philip, in particular, defired aii in. 
terview with him; and -Henry, who had pafled 
over to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter’s 
church near that city. The archduke, on his ap. 
preaching the king, rhade hafte to alight, and 
offered to hold Henry’s ftirrup ; a mark of conde- 
feenfion which that prince would not admit of. He 
called the king father^ patron^ protestor; and, by 
his whole behaviour, expreffed a ftrong defire ra 
conciliating the friendlhip of England. The duke 
of Orleans had fucceeded to the crown of France 
by the appellation of Lewis XII. and having car- 
ried his arms into Italy, and fubdued the dutefay 
of Milan, his progrefs begat jealoufy in Maximi- 
lian, Philip’s father, as well as in Ferdinand, his 
father-in-law. By the counfel, therefore, of thefe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every 
art to acquire the amity of Henry, whom they re- 
garded as the chief counterpoife to the greatnefs of 
France. No particular plan, however, of alliance 
feems to have been concerted betvTeeh thefe tWo 
princes in their interview ; All paffed in general 
profeffions of affeftion and regard ; at leaft, ift re- 
mote projefls of a clofet union, by the future! M- 
termarriages of their children, who were theii iii a 
iftate of infancy. 

The pope too, Alexander VI. negleiled not the 
, friendffiip of a monarch whofe reputation Was fpreSd 
over Tufope. He fent a nuntio into Effgland, wJto 
exhorted the king to take part in th'd great alliarwie 
prqjedied for the recovery of the Holy Land, arid 
' to, lead in perfon his forces againft the inHdels. 
The general freilzy for crufgdeS was-iiow entirely 

exhauited 
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exhaufted in Europe ; but it was ftill thought a ne- chap. 
celTary piece _ of decency to pretend zeal for thofe . 
pious enterprifes. Henry regretted to the nuntio " 150^^ 
the diftance of his lituation, which rendered it in- 
convenient for him to expofe his perfon in defence 
of the Chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his 
utmofl affiftance by aids and contributions j and ra- 
ther than the pope ihould go alone to the holy wars, 
unaccompanied by any monarch, he even promifed 
to overlook all other confiderations, and to attend 
him in perfon. He only required as a neceflary 
condition, that all difi’erences fhould previoufly be 
adjufted among Chriftian princes, and that fomc 
fea-port towns in Italy fhould be configned to him 
for his retreat and fecurity. It was eafy to conclude, 
that Henry had determined not to intermeddle in any 
war againft the Turk.: But as a great name, with- 
out any real affiftance, is fometiraes of fervicc, the 
knights of Rhodes, who were at that lime efteemed 
the bulwark of Chriftendom, chofethe king proteftor 
of their order. 

But the prince whole alliance Henry valued the 
moft, was Ferdinand of Arragon, whole vigorous 
and fteady policy, always attended with fuccefs, had 
rendered him in many refpefts the moft confiderable 
monarch in Europe. There was alfo a remarkable 
fimilarity of charafler between thefe two princes : 

Both were full of craft, intrigue, and defign ; and 
though a referablance of this nature be a Header 
foundation for confidence and amity, where the in- 
terefts of the Parties in the leaft interfere ; fuch \yas 
the fituation of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jea- 
loufy ever on any occafion arofe between them. The 
king had now the fatisfaflion of completing a mar- Mumge 
riage, which had been projefled and negotiated ArUmr 
during the courfe of feven years, between Arthur 
prince of Wales, and the Ipfanta Catherine, fourth ap'.™.,'! 
daughter-of Ferdinand and Ifabella j he near fixteen 
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c H A' p, years of age, the eighteen. But this marriage proved 
, ■ in theiflue unprofperous. The young prince a few 

150a. months after fickened and died, much regretted.by 
iL'^deutb. ^ke nation. Henry, defirous to continue his alliance 
■with Spain, and aUb unwilling to reO^ore Catherine’s 
dowry, which was two hundred thqufand ducats, 
obliged his fecond fon Henry, whom he created 
prince of Wales, to be contrafted to the Infanta. 
The prince made ah the oppofition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable ; but as the king 
perfifted in his refolution, the efpoufals were. at 
length, by means of the pope’s difpenCationJ con- 
traded between the parties : An event which was 
afterwards attended with the moft important con- 
fequences. ■ , ■ 

Marriage Thk fame year another marriage was, celebrated, 
iriilcefs which was alfo in the next age produftive of great 
iisIFaret eveuts t The marriage of Margaret, the king’s elder 
daughter, with James king of Scotland. This ai- 
Scofund. liance had been negotiated during three year^, 
though interrupted by feveral broils ; and Pleiiry 
hoped, from the completion of it, to remove .all 
fource of difcoi'd with that neighbopring kingdom, 
by whole aniniofity England had fo often been in- 
fefted. When this marriage was deliberated ,o,n in 
the Englilh council, . fome objeded that England 
might, by means of that alliance, fall .under the 
dominion of Scotland. No,” replied. Henry,. 
“ Scotland in that cvtsA w'di oxdy become ap ac- 
“ ceffion to England.”. Amid, thefe profperops 
incidents the king met with a doinellic calamity 
juhFeb- not poch impreflion on, him as, it 

merited : His queen died in childibed ; and ■ the 
infant did npt long furvive her. This princefs was . 
defervedly a fevourite of the nation ; and the general 
affedion for her inqreafed, on account of the harlh 
treatment which it wasj:hought Ihe met .with from 
.her confoft. , , * , , 

' The 
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The fituation of the king’s affairs, both at home chap. 
and abroad, was now in every refpeft very fortunate. 

All the efforts of the European princes, both in war 1503. 
and negotiation, were turned to the fide of Italy 5 
and the various events which there arofe made 
Henry’s alliance be courted by every party, yet in- 
terefted him fo little as never to touch him with con- 
cern or anxiety. His clofe conneftions with Spain 
and Scotland enfured his tranquillity 5 and his con- 
tinued fucceffes over domeftic enemies, owing to the 
prudence and vigour of his conduft, bad reduced the 
people to entire fubmiffion and obedience. Uncon- opprer- 
trolled, therefore, by apprehenfion or oppofition of 
any kind, he gave full fcope to his natural propen- 
fity ; and avarice, which had ever been^ his ruling 
pafiion, being increafed by age and encouraged by 
abfoliite authority, broke all reftraints of fliame or 
juftice. He had found two minifters, Empfon and 
Dudley, perfedly qualified to fecond his rapacious 
and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his 
defencelefs people. Thefe inftruments of opprelfioii 
were both lawyers j the firft of mean birth, of brutal 
manners, of an unrelenting temper 5 the fecond bet- 
ter born, better educated, and better bred, but 
equally unjufl, fevere, and inflexible. By their 
knowledge' in law thefe men were qualified fo per- 
vert the forms of juftice to the oppreflion of the in- 
nocent ; and the formidable authority of the king 
fupported them in all their iniquities. 

It was their ufual praftice at firft to obferve fo 
far the appearance of law as to give indiftments to 
thofe whoni they intended to opprefs ; Upon which 
the petfons were commuted to prifon, but never 
brought to trial; and were at length obliged, in 
order' fo recover their liberty, to pay heavy ^es 
and ranfbms, which were called mitigations and 
compofitions. By degrees the very appearance of 
law was' neglected : The two minifters fent forth 
their precepts to attach men, and fummon them 
C c a before 
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CHAP, before themfelves and feme others, at their private 
, houfes, in a court of commiffion, where, in a fum- 
1503. mary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary de- 
crees were ifl'ued, both in picas of the crown, and 
controverfies between private parties. Juries them- 
felves, when fummoned, proved but fmall fecurity 
to the fubjeft ; being brow-beaten by thefeoppieffors; 
nay fined, imprifoned, and punifhed, if they gave 
fentence againfl; the inclination of the ininifters. 
The whole fyftem of the feudal law, which ftill pre- 
vailed, was turned into a fcheme of oppr^lfion. 
Even the king’s wards, after they came of age, were 
not fuIFered to enter into poffeffion of their lands 
without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alfo ha- 
rafled with informations of intrufion upon fcarce co- 
lourable titles. "When an outlawry in a perfonal 
aftionwas ifl'ued againftany man, he was not allowed 
to purchafe his charter of pardon, except on the pay- 
ment of a great fum; and if he lefufed the compo- 
fition required of him, the ftritt law, which in fuch 
cafes allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroufly in- 
filled on. Nay, without any colour of law, the 
half of men’s lands and rents were feized during two 
years, as a penalty in cafe of outlawry. But the 
chief means of oppreflion employed by thefe mini- 
fters were the penal flaiuies, which, without con- 
fideration of rank, quality, or fervices, were rigidly 
put in execution againfl; all men : Spies, informers,. 
" and inquifitors, were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kingdom : And no difference 
was made whether the ftatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent, or obfolete, poffible or impoflible to 
be executed. The folc end of the king and his mi- 
nilters was to amais money., and bring every one un- 
der the lalh of their authority 


'■ Bacon, p. <129, 630. it, p. 50.1) . Vitg. 
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Through the prevalence of fuch an arbitrary and chap. 
iniquitous adminiftration, the Englifti, it may fafely ■ 
be affirmed, were confiderable lofers by their ancient 1503. 
privileges, which fecured them from all taxations, 
except fuch as were impofed by their own confent m 
parliament. Had the king been empowered to levy 
general taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have 
abftained from thefe oppreffive .expedients, which 
deftroyed all fecurity in private property,- and begat 
an univerfal diffidence throughout the nation. In 
vain did the people look for protection from the par- 
liament,' which was pretty frequently fummoned 
during this reign. That alTembly was fo overawed, 
that at this' very time, during the greateft rage df is«4* 
Henry’s oppreffions, the commons chofe 'Dudley A^parl™.' 
their fpeaker, the very man who was the chief in- m'nt- 
ftrument df his iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenfely opulent, and had no pre- 
tence of wars Of expenfive enterprifes of any kind, 
they granted him the fubfidy which he demanded. 

But fo infatiable was his avarice, that next year he *505- 
levied^ia new benevolence, and renewed that arbi- 
trary and oppreffive method of tax'ation. By all 
thefe 'atts' of aOcumulatidn, joined- to a rigid fru- 
gality in hk expence, he fo filled his coffers, that 
he is faid to have poffeffed in. ready money the fum' 
of r,®oo,ooo pounds ; A tteafute almoft mcredible, 
if we corifider the fcarcity of money in thofe times 
' But wihile Henry was enriching himfelf by the 
fpoils ofhisopprefledpeopile, there happened an event 
abroad which engaged his attention, and was even 

• ' ** 'Silver was, diirinff this' reign, at 37 {hillings and fixpence a 
-pound, .vvUich-niakes Henry’s treafurenear three millions of our 
prefent money, Bclidcs, many copsmoijitieii have become alrove 
thrice, as dear by the increafe 01 gold and {liver in Europe. And . 
vihat IB ,a drcuniftance of ftill greater weight, all other Hates were ' 

Iheu ve.ty poor in comparifon 0|f frhat they are at prefent. Thefe 
circmnftanciis make Henry’s treafure appear very great } and may 
ikad U8 to conceive the oppreffions of hia government, 
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the objeft of his anxiety and concern. Ifabella, 
queen of Caftile, died' about this time j and it was 
forefeen, that by this incident the fortunes ofFerdu 
nand her hufband would be much affedted. The 
king was not only attentive to the fate of his ally, 
and watchful left the general fyftem of Europe 
fcould be affeQed by fo important an event : He 
alfo cbnfidered the fimilarity of his ovim fituation 
with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iffue of 
t-hefe tranfafliofis as a precedent for himfelf. Joan, 
ihe daughter of Ferdinand by Ifabella, was married 
to the archduke Philip, and being in right of her 
tttother heir of Caftile, feemed entitled to difpute 
with Ferdinand the prefent poffeffion of that king- 
dom. Henry knew, that notwithftanding his own 
pretenfions by the houfe of Lancafter, the greater 
part of the nation was convinced of the fuperiority of 
his wife’s title ; and be dreaded left the prince of 
Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate 
claim to the crown. By his perpetual attention, to. 
deprefs the partifans of the York family j he had 
more clofely united them into one party, and in- 
creafed their delire of lhaking off that yoke. ;under 
which theyhad fo long laboured, and of taking every 
advantage which his oppreffive government, ftiouJd 
give his enemies againft him. ■ And as he poffeffeft 
no independent force like Ferdinand, and goyerned 
a. kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which be 
Mdfelf.by his narrow politics had confirmed, in fac-^ 
tioft'^' prejudices j he apprehended that his fituadt^ 
w'oiild prove in the iffue ftill more precarious. 

No:p,hi;HO at firft could tut-n out more,; contrary to ' 
the king’s.- wiflies than the traniafl:ionsim -Spafe.- 
Fe'-dinand, as well as Henry, had become very un- 
^populat, aud-ftpin -a like caufe, his former exaflinqs! 

‘ and impofitlens j'-and the ftates of Caftile difeovered' 

■ an evidenitefoi-ution of preferring the title of Fbilip; 

‘ ' ' -'.'-'did: 
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and Joan. In order to take advantage of thefe fa- chap, 
voutable dii'pofitionS) the archduke, now king of . 

Caftile, attended by his confort, embarked for Spain ,506. 
during the winter feafon ; but meeting with a vio- 
lent tempefi: in the. channel, was obliged to take 
Ihelfer in the harbour of -Weymouth. Sir John Arrival of 
Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorfet, bearing of a fleet upon the coaft, hai * 
aflenibled fome forces, and being joined by fir 
John Cary, who was alfo at the head of an armed 
body, he came to that town. Finding that Philip, 
in order to relieve' his ficknefs and fatigue, was al- 
ready come afhore, he invited him.' to his ho.ufe; 
and immediately difpatched a meffenger to inform 
the court of this important incident. The king fent 
in all hafte the earl of Arundel to compliment Philip 
on his arrival in England, and to inform , him that he 
intended to pay him a vifit in perfon, and to give 
him a ftittable reception in. his dominions. Philip 
knew that he could not now depart without the 
king’s confent ; and therefore, for the fake of dif- 
‘ patch, be, refolved to anticipate his vifit, and to 
have .an, interview with him at Windfor. ' Henry 
received him with all the magnificence poffible, and 
• with -all the Teeming cordiality.; but he refolved, 
notwithftanding, to draw foiroe advantage from this 
involuntary vifit paid him by bis royal gueft, 

ErvMOND de la Pole earl of Sufiblk,’ nephew to mti-iguti 
Edward. IV. and brother -to- the earl- of Lincoln, ^[suVj'ik, 
flain in the battle of Stoke, had , fome years before 
killed a man in a fuddenfit ofpaflion, and had been 
obliged -to apply to the king for a remiflion of the 
•crime. The- king bad granted his requelt ; but be- 
ing little^indulgent to all perfons connefted with the 
houfe of York,' he obliged him w appear openly in 
court and-.plead his pardon. Suflblk'more refent- 
"..ing the affront than gratefiil for the favour, bad fled 
into' Flanders, and taken (belter with his aunt, the 
dutchefs of Burgundy : But being promifed forgive- 
C c 4 nefs 
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*" xxv returned to England, and ob- 

tained a new pardon. Aftuated, however, by the 
jsni5. natural inquietude of his temper, and uneafy from 
debts which he had contracted by his great expence 
at prince Arthur’s wedding, he again made an elope- 
ment into Flanders. . The king, well , acquainted 
with the general difcontent which prevailed- againft 
his adminiftration, negleCted not this incident, 
which might become of importance ; and he em- 
ployed his ufual artifices to elude the efforts of his - 
enemies. . He directed fir Robert Curfon, governor 
of the cafile. of Hanimes, to defert his charge,, and 
to infiriuate himfelf into the confidence of Suffolk,, 
by making him a tender of his fervices. Upon in- 
formation fecretly conveyed by Curfon, the king 
feized William Courtney, eldeft fon to the earl of 
Devonfliire., and married to the lady Catherine,- 
fifter of the queen j William de la Pole, brother to 
the earl of Suffolk.; fin James Tirrel, and fir James 
Windham, with, fame perfons of inferior quality; 
and he committed them to cuftody. Lord Aber- 
gavenny and fir Thomas Green were alfo appre- 
hended ; buLwere foon after releafed from their com 
fiqement, William' de la Pole was long detained in 
prifon; Courtney was attainted, and though not- 
executed, he recovered not his liberty during the, 
king’s , fife, time. But Henry’s chief feverity fell 
upon fir Jjaraes Windham and fir James Tirrel,; 
who were brought; to their trial, condemned and 
executed ; The fate of the latter gave general fatifi 
faftion, < on, account of his participation in the mur- ' 


der of the young princes, fons of Edward TV. Not? , 
withftanding thefe difcoveries and executions. Cur- ; ■ 
fon was-ftill- able tp maintain his credit witfi the earl 
of Suffolk^:' Henry, in ;order.,to remove all fufpi* . 
cion, had oydered him to be excoromnnicated-,' to- 
, gether wfili Suffolk himfelf, for, his. pretended re- ' 
hellion* But after that traitor had performed all ■ 

;; feryices ^e^ed frpra him, fie fuddenly deferted 
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ehe earl, and came over to England, where the king chap. 
received him with unufual marks of favour and con- *^''^** 
fidence. Suffolk, aftomfhed at this inftance of 
perfidy, finding that even the dutchefs of Burgundy, 
tired with fo many fruitlefs attempts, had become 
indifferent to his caufe, fled fecretly into France, 
thence into. Germany, and returned at lafl: into the 
Low Countries ; where he was protefted, though 
not countenanced, by Philip, then in ciofc' alliance 
with the king. • . ■ 

Henry neglefted not the prefent opportunity of 
complainiiig to his guefl: of the reception which 
Suffolk had' met. with in his dominions. . “ I really 
“ thought,” replied the king of Caflile, that 
“ ,youT greatnefs and felicity had fet 'you far 'above 
“ apprehenfions fi-om any perfon df fo little confe- 
quence; But, to give you fatisfeftidn, I lhall 
.banifh him my -ftate.” “ I expeft that you will 
“ carry youTtComplaifancefasihevi” fald the king*, 

I deiire^ to have Suffolk, put ;,ihto my hands, 

” where alone J can’ depend upon his fubmiffion 
“ and obedience.” “ That meafure,” faid Philip, 

- will refleQ:: difhonour mponyou as well as rayfelfi 
“ You will be thought to j have treated me as a 
“ prifoner.”. f* Then thematter is at an end*”- re- 
plied the kingjf' “for I will take;that difhonour upon 
me ; and fo ydur honour is faved.V’ The king 
of Caftile found himfelf under, a nqceflity of corns- 
plyingj.-but be firft exafted Heni^’s prdmife that he ’ 
would fpare Suffolk’s life. .That nobleman was in- 
vited over to England by Philip; as if the king would 
grant him a pardon, on the interceffidn of hisfriend 
and ally. Upon his appearance he was committed 
to the Tovs;er ; and the king of Caftile, having fully 
fatisfied Henry, as well by this concelfionas by fignihg 
a treaty of coinmerce between England and Caftile;, 
which was advantageous to the former kingdom 

‘ ,p Bacon, p. ’ Rjiher, voL illl. p, 142. 

was 
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CHAP, was at laft allowed to. depart, after a ftay of three 
y months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully received 
1507. by the Caftllians, and put in pofleffion of the throne. 
He died foon after ? and Joan his widow falling into 
deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to 
reinftate himfelf in authority, and to govern till the 
day of his death the whole Spanifii. monarchy. 

Th 2 king furvived thefe tranfaftions two years ; 
but nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part 
of his reign, except his affiancing his fecond daugh- 
S508. ter, Mary, to the yotmg afchduke, Charles, fon of 
Philip of Caftile. He entertained alfo fpmednteai 
titJns of marriage for himfelf, firfl: with the queen- 
dowager of Naples, relidt of Ferdinand j afterwards 
with the dutchefs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 
sicknefs of Maximilian and lifter of Philip. But the decline 
the king, of his health put an end to all fuch thoughts-'; >and he 
began to call his eye towards that future exiftence', 
wffich the iniquities and feverities of his- reign reii- 
dered a very difmal profpeft to hirh. r To allay fbe 
tttrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, 

. by diftributing alms, ail'd founding religious houfes, 
to make athnenlenr for rhis crimes, iuidito purcbafe, 
by the -facri'fee of part of his ill-gotten tteafures', ' a 
reconciliation with bis oftended Maker'.' RemOrft 
even- feized him, at intervals,' fdf the abufe ofhis 
authority by Enipfohand Dudley ; but riot fulliciefit 
to make him flop the rapacious hand df thdfe bp- 
preflbr.8. Sir:.:='Wiliiam- Gapel w'-.is again fined ‘ two 
thoufand pounds^ luider fome frivolous pretence; 
and was committed .to the Tower for daring to rntwi 
■ niur againft the iniquity. . Harris, an- alderman of 
liondonj' was indited, and died' of vexation before 
hlk trial came to an' iffuej Sir Laurenpe Ailihef', 


whd .'ha'd been mayor, and bis -two-ffieriffs, were 
condemned^ in heavy fines, and- fent to prifon-tili 
they ' made payment. ' The king- gavd 'qountenantfe 
to ail thefe oppreffions ; till death, by its nearer.ap- 

' proaches, 
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proaches, imprefled new terrors upon him; and ho c n a ('■ 
then ordered, by a general claufe in. his will, that . 
reftitution fliould be made to all thofe whom he had 1509. • 
injured. He died of a confumption, at his favourite 
palace of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three ‘ ’ 

years and eight months, and in the Bfty-fecond year 
of his age . 

The reign of Henry VII. was, in the main,, for. 
tunatefoy his peopleathome, and honourable abroad. 


He put an end to the civil wars with which the nation and cUa. 
had Iqng been harrafled, he maintained peace and 
order in the ftate, he deprefled the former exorbitant 
power of the nobility, and, together with the friend-, 

(hip of fome foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
fideration and regard of all. He loved peace withr 
out fearing war j though agitated with contipnal 
fufpiciqns of his, fervants and minifters, he difcp? 
vered . no timidity, either in the eondudl of his 
affair?, or ity, the day of battle j and' though often 
fevere in his punifliments, he was , commonly lefs 
aftuated hy.revengf than by maxims of policy. The 
fervices which he rendered the people were derived 
from his views of private advantage rather than the 


piotives of public fpirit ,; and where he deviated from 
jmerefted' regards, it, was unkiK),wn.,tdi-hirafelf, and 
ever from the malignant prejudices offaftion, or the 
pieap projefts. of avarice ; not from.; ^the fallies of 
paffipn, or allurements ofpleafurej ftill lefs from 
the benign niotiyes.of friendlhip , and generofity,* 
Hi?,capacity wa? excellent, but fomewhat contraded 
by the narrpwnefs of his heart;- hepoffefled infmua. 
tion ap4 addrefs, .but never employed thefe talents 
except vyhere fome great point of intereft was to be 
gained ; a^d. while he negtefted to conciliate the 
affections of his, people, he often felt the danger ,pf 
refting’his authority on their fear and reverence alone* 
He was.always.Bxtremeiy attentive to his affairs,; but 
poffpffednot the faculty of feeing far intp futurity; 


' Dugd., Barwagie,. !!. p. S37. 
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CHAP, and was more expert at providing a remedy for his 
f raiftakes, than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice 
J509. . was, on the whole, his ruling paffion * ; and he're- 
ihaihs an inftance, almoft fingular, of a man placed 
'in' a high ftation, and polfeffed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that paffion predominated above 
ambition. Even among private perfons, avarice 
is comriionly ' nothing but a fpecies of ambition, 
and ' is chiefly incited by the profpeft of that re- 
gardj'diftinaion, and comideration, which attend oh 
riches.' " ’■ •' 

- The power of the kings of England had always 
bfeeh fomewhat irregular or difcretibnary ; but-was 
frarcely ever fo abfolute during anyTorthef rei^j 
at ieaft after the eftablifliment of the great charter^ 
as during ’ that of Henry. Befides' the advantages 
derived from'the'perfonal charddter of the mart, mil 
of vigour^ induftry, ■ and feverity, deliberate ih*all 
]pfojefts, fteady ih every purpofe, and attended 'tvifh 
caution as well as good fortune in every enterprife j . 
he'caibei t’o the throne after long and- bloody cifU 
wars,' which had' deftroyed all the great' nobilityi 
•'Whoialdne dOuld refitt the encroachments of his hhi* 
thofify'’? - The people were tired- with difcord and in* 
teftine^ CorivurfionSj' and willing to fubmit fo uftirpai 
ti'Onsi and even to-' injuries, 'rather than plunge 
themfelves anew into like miferies : The'fruitlefs" 
efl'dfts made'^againft him Terved always, as is-ufualj 
to- confirm His authority r As' hb ruled by a faftiopi 
ahd the leffer factioh,'all thbfebn whom he conferred 
offices j fenfible that they ’ o'Wed every thing to' His 
jJfotefliidn, were willing to fuppoft his power, though 

\> As ti-prpof of Henry’s attention to thefmalleft profits, Bacoji 
tella',Us, that he ,had feen a book of accounts JtepC by. Emjpfon, 
aiid' juhfcrlbed in almoit: every leaf by the king’s own 
'Aipjougolfber ' articles' ■was tlxe' following-! “ /t«n. Received , of ' 
f‘ 'fucK a,OBO-fiveBiatfcs-for a pardon, which' ifiit do not pafs'tlife 
- money-^o. ba'repayed, .or the party othehvifefatisfipd.”, Qp- 
pofite to the memorandum the king had writ ■with his oyn hand, 
“ ' otherwifcjatisfied.’*'. Bacon, p', 630. ' 
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at the expellee of juftice and national privileges, c h a i*. 
Thefe feem the chief caufes which at this time be- ■ ^ 

flowed on the crown fo confiderable an addition of 150J, 
prerogative, and rendered the prefent reign a kind 
of epoch in the Englifti conflitution. 

This prince, though he exalted his prerogative 
above law, is celebrated by his hiftorian for many 
good laws which he made be enatled for the go- 
vernment of his fubjefts. Several confiderable re- 
gulations, indeed, are found among the ftatutes of 
this rpign, both with regard to the police of the 
kingdom, and its commerce : But the former are 
generally contrived with much better judgment than 
the latter. The more Ample ideas of order and 
equity are fufficient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiftration of jul- 
tice : But the principles of commerce are much 
more complicated, and require long experience and 
deep reflexion to be well underftood in any ftate. 

The real confequence of a law or praiflice is there 
often contrary to firft appearances. No wonder 
that during the reign of Henry VII. thefe mat- 
ters were frequently miftaken 5 and it may fafely be 
affirmed, that even in the age of lord Bacon very 
imperfed and erroneous ideas were formed on that 
fubjeft. 

Early in Henry’s reign the authority of the 
Star chamber, which was before founded on com- 
mon law and ancient practice, was in fome cafes, 
confirmed by aft of parliament ' : Lord Bacon extols 
the utility of this court; but men began, even 
during the age of that hiftorian, to feel that fo arbi- 
trary a jurifdiftion was incompatible with liberty ; 
and in proportion as the fpirit of independance ftill 
rofe higher in the nation, the averfion to it iucreaud, 
till it was entirely abolifbcd by aft ot parliament in 


* Sic note [N] at the cidof the Vi.lu'ne. 
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CHAP, the re'gn of Charles I. a little before the commence* 

1 ..r of the civil wars. 

' J509. Laws were paffed in this reign, ordaining the 
king’s fuit for murder to be carried on within a 
year and day - Formerly it did not ufually com- 
mence till after; and as the friends ofthe perfon 
murdered often in the interval compounded matters 
with the criminal, the crime frequently paffed un- 
puniflied. Suits were given to the poor in forma 
•pauperis.^ as it is called : That is, without paying 
dues for the 'writs, or any fees to the council ; 
A good law at all times, efpecjally in that age, 
when the. people laboured under the oppreffion' of 
the great ; but a law difficult to be carried into 
execution. A law was made againft carrying off 
any woman by force *. The benefit of clergy was 
abridged ; and the criminal, on the firft offerice, 
was ordered to be burned in the hand with a letter, 
denoting his crime ; after which he was puniffied 
capitally for any new offence. Sheriff^ were no 
longer allowed to fine any perfon, without previ* 
dully fumnioning him before' their court*. It is 
ftrange that fuch a pradice lliould ever have pre- 
vailed. Attaint of juries was granted in cafes 
which exceeded forty pounds value * : A law which 
has an appearance of equity, but which was after- 
wards found inconvenient. Aftions popular were 
not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any 
' -fervant of the king’s confpired againft the life of 
the fteward, treafurer, or comptroller of the king’s 
houfehold, this defign, though not followed by any 
overt aQ:, was made liable to the punilhment of 
felony ^ This ftatute was enaflied idt the fecurity 

*.3‘Ef.,|^.cap. t. II H. 7. cap. i«. 

* 3 Hi .fv'cip. a. r 4 H. 7. cap. 13. 

* n i^. » Ibid. cap. 24. 19H. 7. cap. too. ' 
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of archbifliop Morton, who found himfelf expofed chap 

I * * « - w^rr . 

to the enmity of great numbers. 

There fcarcely paffed any feffion during this reign 
without fome ftatute againft engaging retainers and 
giving them badges or liveries ' ; a praftice by which 
they were in a manner inlifted under fome great lord, 
and were kept in readinefs to afllft him in all wars, 
infurreftions, riots, , violences, and even in bearing 
evidence for him in courts of juftice **. This difor- 
der, which had prevailed during many reigns, when 
the law could give little proteftion to the lubjeft, 
was then deeply .rooted in JEngland ; and it re- 
quired all t,he vigilance and rigour of Henry to ex- 
tirpate it. ^ There is a ftory of his feverity againll 
this abufe; and it feems.to merit praife, though it 
is commonly cited as an inllance of his avarice and 
rapacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite ge- 
nera!, in whom he always placed great and defer ved 
confidence, having fplendidly entertained him at 
his caftle of Heningham, was defirous of making' a- 
parade of his magnificence at. the departure of bis 
royal gu^ ; and ordered all his retainers, with their 
liveries and badges, to ba drawn up in two, lines, 
that their,, appearance migdit be the more gallant 
and fplendid. “ My lord,.” faid the king, ‘‘ I have 
“ heard much of your hofpitality j but the truth fer 

exceeds the report. Thefe handfome gentlemen 
*' and yeomen, whom I fee on both fides of me, 

“are no doubt youi menial fervants.” Tlje earl 
fmiled, an,d confeifed that hjs fortune was too narrow 
for fuch magnificence. “ They are moft of them,** 
fubjqined he, “ my retainers, who are come to do. 

“ me fervice at this time,, when they know' I am 
“ honoured with your majefty’s prelence." The 
king ftarted a little, and laid, “ By my faith, my 


®, 5 cap, 1 , & 13 . 1 1 H- 7. cap. 3, 
3 H. 7. cap. 13; 1 i H. 7. cap. zj. 


19 H. 7. cap. ,14. 
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“ lord, I thank you for your pood cheer, but I mtiff 
“ not allow my laws to be broken in my fight. My 
attorney muft fpeak with you.” Oxford is faid 
to have paid no lefs than fifteen tboufand marks, as 
a compofition for his offence. 

The increafe of the arts, more effeftually than all 
the feverities of law, put an end to this pernicious 
practice. The nobility, i'nftead of vying with each 
other in the number and boldnefs of their retainers, 
acquired by degrees a more civilized fpecies of emu- 
lation, and endeavoured to excel in the fplendour 
and elegance of their equipage, houfes, and tables. 
The common people, no longer maintained in vi- 
cious idlenefs by their fuperiors, were obliged to, 
learn fome calling or induftry, and became ufeful 
both to themfelves and to others. And it muft be 
acknowledged, in fpite of thofe who declaim fo vio- 
lently againft refinement in the arts, or what they 
are pleated to call luxury, that as'much as an indus- 
trious tradefman is both a better man and a better, 
citizen than one of thofe idle retainers who formerly 
depOTded oh the great families ; fo much is the lif? 
of a modern nobleman more laudable than that of 
an ancient baron *. 

But jhe moft important law in its confequences 
which was enafted during the reign of Henry, was 
that by which the nobility and gentry acquired a 
power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alien- 
ating their eftates , By means of this law, joined. 
TO the beginning luxury and refinement of the age, 
the great fortunes of the barons were gradually dil- 
fipated, and the property of the commons iricreafed 
in England. It is .probable that Henry forefaw 

® See note [OJ at the end of the volume. 

^ 4 Hi 7. cap. 24. The praftice of breaking entails by means 
of a fine and recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the 
LVtli ; But it was not, properly* fpeakiiig, law till the llatute of' 
Henry the Vlllh } whicli, by corredling fome abufes that at- 
tended that practice, gave indiveftly 4 fandioiito it. 
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and intended this confequence ; becaufe the conftant chap. 
fcheme of his policy confifted in depreffing the great, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of new *509- 
families, who were more dependant bn him. 

This king’s love of money naturally led him to 
encourage commerce, which increafed his cuftoras j 
but if we may judge by moft of the laws enafted 
during his reign, trade and induftry were rather hurt 
than promoted by the care and attention given to 
them. Severe laws were made againft taking interefl: 
for money, which was then denominated ufury 
Even the profits of exchange were prohibited as 
favouring of ufury which the fuperftition of the 
age zealoufly profcribed. All evafive contradts, by 
which profits could be made from the loan of mo- 
ney, were alfo carefully guarded againft*. It is 
needlefs to obferve how unreafonable and iniquitous 
thefe laws, how impoffible to be executed, and how' 
hurtful to trai^e, if they could take place. We may 
obferve, however, to the praife of this king, that 
fometimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent , 
to merchants Aims of money without intereft, when 
he knew that their ftock was not fufficient for thofe 
enterprifes which they had in view *". 

Laws were made againft the exportation of mo- 
ney, plate, or bullion ‘ : A precaution which ferVes 
to no other purpofe than to make more be exported. 

But fo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that 
merchants alien, who imported commodities into the 
kingdom, were obliged to inveft in Englifli commo- 
dities all the money acquired by their fales, in order 
to prevent their conveying it away in a clandeftine 
manner,”* 

It was prohibited to export borfes ; as if that 
exportation did not encourage the breed, and render 


s 3 H. 7. cap. 5. 
‘ 7 H. 7. cap. 8. ' 
* 4 H. 7.cap. 23. 
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^ ipicntiful in the kinf^clora In order to 

pi'orhotc aTch6ry,no bbvvs'^’cve to be fold at a higher 
1509. price than fix killings and four-pence reducing 
money to the denomination of our time. The only 
elFeft of this regulation muft be, either that the 
people would be liipplied viUtb bad bows, or none at 
all. Prices were alfo' affixed to woollen cloth", to 
, caps and halsJ ; And the wages of labourers were 
regulated by law It is evident that tliefe matters 
ought always to be left ifreB, and be entrufted to the 
common, couffe. of bufindfs and cominerc®. To 
fome^it may appear furpfirmg, that the price of a 
yard’of ' fcarlet cloth Ihould- be limited to fix and 
twenty fiiilliogs, money of -bur age ; that of a yard 
of colouredl cloth to eighteen j higher prices than 
t'hefe commodities bear at pre'fent; and that thewages 
of a tradefman, fuch as a mafon, bricklayer, tyler,' 
2jg. fbould be tegulated^at near ten pence a-day *, 
which is not much inferior to the pfefent wages 
given in fome parts of En.gland. Labour and com-' 
modities have certainly* rifen fince the difeovery of 
the Weft-Indies ; but pot fo much in every parti- 
cular.- as.isgciieraliy imagined. The greater induftry. 
of the prelent .times.' has' increafed the number of 
tradEfoien and, labourers, fo as to, keep wages nearer 
a par .than could be'exp^efed ftem -the great iricreafe. 
of gold and filver.- Andihc additional att "employed* 
in the, finer ma'nufadtuicshas evenmade fotneofihefe 
°commoditiesfaJl below ■eheir former value.. Nbtto 
mention, thlit, merchants -and- dealers, being content-! 
ed -with riefs* profit thair formerly, afford -the goods 
■ cheaper to their c,uftomer,Si'’ 'It appears by a. ftatpte 
of this reign % that goods bought for fixteen pence 
would fometimss.be fold by the merchanis for three 
&iIliagxS. -The.commodirie&'fwhore price, has*diiefiy - 
. rifcnj'.are butchers meat, fowl, and fifti (efpecially 


ths 
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the latter), which cannot be much augmented in 
quantity by the increaie of art anil induft-ry. The' ■_ -'-.i .i 
pTofeffibri wiiich then abounded moil', and'Weis fome- 
times embraced by perfons of the loweil rank, was* 
the church ; By a claufe of a ftatute all dlerks or 
fludent's of the univerfity were forbidden ro beg, 
without a per'iiiflion from the vice-chancellor 
ONii; great caufe of thelowftate of iiidaftry during 
this period was the reftraints put upon it and the' 
parliaraeht, or father th'e king (for he was the prime 
rriove?r''^n every thing), enlarged a little fortie of thefe 
limitations, biit not to the degree that waLs requifitc. 

A- law had been enabled during- the reign of 
Henry IV. “5 that no man could bind his fon or 
daughter to an apprenticefliip, unlefs he were pof-i 
fefled of twenty fhiltings a-year in land j and 
Henry VII, becaufe the decay of manufactures was 
coifiplaiined of in N orwicB from the want of hands, 
ex'erap ted' that city from the penalties of the law ", 
Afterwards the whole county of Norfolk obtained a 
like exenlption- with regard to fome branches of the 
woollen nianufaliture*. Thefe abfiird limitations 
proceeded- from a defire' of promoting hufbandry, 
which', however, is never more effetlually 'encou- 
raged than by the inefeafe of man ufaftufes. For a • 
like r&fqny the law enafted againll inclolqres, and 
for the keeping tip of fafm-houl'eii’', fcarcely deferves 
the highi {iraifes bellowed on it by lord Bacon. If 
h'Ulbandmen underhand agriculture, and have a 
ready vent for their commodities, we’ need hot dread 
a dimiriutibh of the people employed in the country. 

All methods of fu’pp'ferting populoufnefs, except by 
the intefell: of the propnetbrs, are violent and in- 
effeftual. . ‘ During a century and a half afeef this 
period,' thfer'e" was a freq'uent reiievral of laws and 


' it H. capi it. ; ” 4 H..7 cap; 17. . 

ij H. 7. cap. u.!. " IS H. 7. -cap. I. 

y 4H. 7. cap. ig. 
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‘ againft depopulation ; whence we may infer, 
that none of them were ever executed. The 
'5°s; natural courfe of improvement at laft provided a 
remedy. 

Onje check to induftry in England was the ereft- 
ing of corporations ; an abufe which is not yet en- 
tirely correfted. A law was enadled, that corpora- 
tions fliould not pafs any bye-laws without the 
confent of three of the chief officers of ftate ®. They 
were prohibited from impofing tolls at their gates *. 
The cities of Qlocefter and Worcefter had even im- 
pofed tolls on the Severne, which were aboliflied K 
There is a law of this reign', containing a pre- 
amble, by which it appears, that the company of 
merchant adventurers in London had, by their own 
authority, debared all the other merchants of the 
kingdom from trading to the great marts in the Low 
Countries, unlefs each trader previoufly paid them 
the fum. of near feventy pounds. It is furpiifing 
that fuch a bye-law (if it deferve the name) could 
ever be carried into execution, and that the autho- 
rity of parliament Ihould be requifite to abrogate it., 
It was during this reign, on the fecond of Auguft 
1492, a little before fun-fet, that Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, a Genoefe, let out from Spain on his me- 
morable voyage for the difcovery of the weftern 
world ; and a few years after Vafquez de Gama, a 
^ Portuguefe, palled the Cape of Good Hbpe, and 
opened a new paflage to the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
great events were attended with important confe- 
quences to all the nations of Eujope, even to fiich as 
were not immediately concern<i|[dn, thofe naval en- 
’ tcrprifes. The enlargement of commerce and nai- 
yigaiion increafed induftry and the arts every where; „ 
The nobles diffipated their fortunes in expenlivc 

* ig H. 7.cap. 7, *. » Ibid. cap. 8^. 

Ibid. cap. i8,. ® xz H. 7. cap. 6 . ' 
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pleafures : Men of an inferior rank both acquired ^ 
a fhare in the landed property, and created to them- 
felves a confiderable property of a new kind, in 
flock, commodities, art, credit, and correfpond- 
cnce. In fome nations the privileges of thp com- 
mons increafed by this increafe of property ; In 
inoft nations the kings, finding arms to be dropped 
by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, eftablilhed Handing 
armies, and fubdued the liberties of their king- 
doms": But in all places the condition of the people, 
from the depreflion qf the petty tyrants by whom 
they had formerly been opprefl’ed rather than go- 
verned, received great improvement j and they 
acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaft the moft con- 
fiderable advantages of it. And as the general 
courfe of events thus tended to deprefs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry YU. who alfo embraced 
that fyftem of policy, has acquired more praife than 
his inftitutions, ftriftly fpeaking, feein of themfelves 
to deferve on account of any profound wifdom 
attending them. 

It was by accident only that the king had not a 
confiderable fhare in thole great naval difeoveries 
by which the prefent age was fo much diftin- 
guifbed. Columbus, after meeting with many re- 
pulfes from the courts of Portugal and Spain, fent 
his brother Bartholomew to London, in order to 
explain his projeSs to Henry, and crave his pro- 
teftion for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England ; but his brother being 
taken by pirates, was detained in his voyage; and* 
Columbus meanwhile haying obtained the counte- 
nance of Jifabella, was fupplied with a fmall fleet, 
and happily, executed his enterprife. Henry was 
not difeouraged by this difappointment : He fitted 
'out Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, fettled in Briftol ; 
and fent him weftwards, in 1498, in fearch of new 
countries. Cabot difeovered the ^jjpin land of 

, H d 3 ” America 
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towards the fixtieth degree of- northern 
, ^.— ‘ ,■ latitude: Hr. failed fouthw.uds along the, coaft,. and 
>509. difcovered Newfoundland, and .oth?r ppnntries; 
but returned to. England without niaking any con- 
^ueft or fettleinent. Elliot, and other merphants in 
Bfillol,' made a like attempt, in 150a The king 
expended fourteen, thoufand |3ounds iri building one 
fhip, called the Qreat Harry She was, pro.oerly' 
fpeaking, the firft Ihip in the Englifli navy, Before 
this period, iy.ken ;tbe prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no dtherifspedfont than hiring or preffipgi f^ips 
from the i'Wer chants. , i. 

But though this improvement of navigation, and 
the diicovery of both the Indies, was ;the moft ine-i 
morable incident that happened during this or, any 
other peffofl, nt was not the only great event hy 
which the age w;as diftinguifbed. In 1453 Com 
ftantinople was taken by the Turks; and the 
Greeks, among whom foine reirtains of learning 
were Itill preferved, being fcattered by thcle .bar-, 
harians, tpok Ihelter in Itply,' and .imported,, .toge- 
ther with their admirable language,, a tindiure-, of 
their feienpej- and. of thpp-,. jrelmed talie in poetry 
and. eloquepcei About the fame lime the p,u,rjty,pf 
tjieLftin tongue was revived, thp ftudy of antiquity 
became falhionable, and the efteem for literature 
^adually propagated itfelf thfoiighout, every nation 
jn Europe. The art of printing; invented aboAH 
.that time, , extremely facilitated the progfefs of .all 
tliefe improvements : The invention of gunpowder 
changed the, whole war,: Mighty innovatipng 

Ayerefopn,after|made in rehgfottj foch as not only 
aSe.Sed thpfe ftates that embraqed them, buteyep 
thdfe that adfiOTjCd tp the ancient faith and, worfhip ; 
AnS thus^ avgehefal revolution was niade'in huipan 
jiffa,ir?:Thfdugjjipiit this pt^rt of the woyld J and iheii 
paduany.at'tajhed that fitqatibh withh'egard, to GQtpr 
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mcrcc, art'!, fcicnce, jrovernmenf, police, aiitl culti- c n a p. 
vation, in which they h‘we ever fince perfevered. 

Here, thciefore, coinmencei the iifeful, as well as ,509. 
the more a<vreeable purr of modern annals ; cer- 
tainty has place in all the confiderAble, and even 
mofl. of the minute paris of hiftoiical narration ; a 
great variety of events, prefcrved by printing, give 
the author the power of fclefling, as well as adorn- 
ing the fads which he relates j and as each incident 
has a reference to our prefent manners and (ituation, 
inlti udive It-fibns occur every moment during the 
courfe of the narration. Whoever carries his anxious 
refearches into preceding periods is moved by a cu- 
riofity, liberal indeed and commendable ; not by any 
iiecelfiry for acquiring knowledge of public affairs, 
or the arts of civil government. 
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Popularity of the new king His minijlers — - 

Puni/hment of Empfon and Dudley King's 

marriage — ■ — Foreign affairs' fulius III 

League of Cnmbray~->—\Var with France 

Expedition to Fonicrabia-^ — Deceit of Ferdinand 
— — Return of the Engliff Leo X. A par- 
liament War with Scotland Wolfey mini/ler 

His charailer Invafion of France — — 

Battle of Guinegate — ‘—Battle of Flotiden— 
Peace with France- 

T he death of Henry VII. had been attended 
with as open and vifible a joy among the 
people as decency would permit ; and the acceflion 
and coronation of his fon Henry VIII. fpread uni- 
verfally a declared and unfeigned fatisfaftion. In- 
ftead of a monarch jealous, fevere, and avaricious, 
who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was 
linking ftill deeper in thofe unpopular vices, a 
joung prince of eighteen had fucceeded to the 
throne, who even in the eyes of men of fenfe gave 
promifing hopes of his future conduft, much more 
in thofe of the people, always enchanted with no* 
’velty, youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and 
vigour of his perfon, accompanied with dexterity in 
every manly exercife, was farther adorned with a 
blooming and ruddy countenance, with a lively air, 
with the appearance of fpirit and activity in all bis, 
demeanour ^ His father, in order to remove him 


' T. Mori XiUcubi. p. i8a. 
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from the knowledge of public bufmefs, had hither- 
to occupied him^ iiitirely in the purfuits of literature ; 
and the proficiency which he made gave no bad 
prognoftic of his parts and capacity Even the 
vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was fubjeft, and which afterwards dege- 
nerated into tyranny, were confidered only as faults 
incident to unguarded youth, which would be cor- 
refled when time had brought him to greater mo- 
deration and maturity. And as the contending 
titles^of York and Lancafter were now at lafl: fully 
united in his perfon, men juftly expedled from a 
prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of 
adminiftration which had long been unknown in 
England. 

These favourable prepoffeffions of the public 
were encouraged by the meafures which Henry em- 
braced in the commencement of his reign. His 
grandmother, the countefs of Richmond and Derby, 
was flill alive ; and as Ihe was a woman much cele- 
brated for prudence and virtue, be wifely Ihewed 
great deference to her opinion in the eflablilbment 
of his new council. The members were, Warham, 
archbifliop of Canterbury and chancellor ; the earl 
of Shrewfbury, Reward ; lord tierbert, chamber- 
lain ; ,fjr Thomas Lovel, mailer of the wards and 
conftable of the Tower ; fir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller ; fir Henry Marney, afterwards lord 
Marney ; fir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy? 
Thomas Ruthal, doflor of laws; and fir Henry 
Wyat Thefe men had long been accuftomed 
to bufmefs under the late king, and were the leaft 
unpopular of all the minifters employed by that 
monarch. 

But tlie chief competitors for favour and autho- 
rity under the new king were the carl of Surrey, trea- 
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c II A I*, furer, and Fox bifliop of Winchefter, fecrctary and 
privy feal. 'I’liis prelate, w'ho onjuvod groat credit 
1^09. during all the former reign, had acquired fuch habits 
of caution and frugality a*, he could not cafdy lay 
aftde ; and he ftili oppofed by his reinouftrances, 
thofe febemes of diffipation and cxpcuce which the 
youth and paffious of Henry rendered agreeable to 
him. But Suirey was a more dexterous courtier; 
and though few had borne a greater lhare in the fru* 
gal politics of the late king, he knew how to con- 
form himfelf to the humour of his new raafter.; and 
no one was fo forward in promoting that liberality, 
pleafurc, and magnificence, which began to pre- 
vail under the young monarch *. By this policy he 
ingratiated himfelf with Heniy ; he made advantage, 
as well as the other courtiers, of tbo lavilli ilifpofi- 
tion of his mailer; and he engaged him in fuch a 
courfe of play and idlencfs as rendered him negligent 
ofaflaits, and willing to cnluill the goveniineut of 
-the Hate entirely into the hond.s of his minillers. 
I’he great treafurcs amuffed by ihe late king were 
gradually diflipated in the giddy expences of llenry. 
One party- of pleafure fucceeded to another : Tilts, 
tournaments, and caroufals were exhibited with all 
■the magnificence of the age'*. And as the prefent 
tranquillity of the public permitted the court to in- 
dulge itfelf in every araUfeinent, ferious bufinefs 
■was but little attended to. Or if the king inter- 
-roitted the comfe of his fellivity, he chieiiy em- 
ployed himfelf in an application to mufic and litera- 
Xure, which were his favourite purfuits, and which 
-wcSe.wcll adapted to his genius. He had made fuch 
profidcncy in the former art, as even to compofe 
feme pieces of church-mufic which were fung iu bis 
chapel ^ He was initiated in the elegant learning 
of the ancients. And though he was fo unfortunate 
as to be fcduced into a Ibudy of the barren control 

‘ Lord Herbert. Ibid. , 
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vetfies of the fchools, which Were then fafiiionabl6, c rt a p; 
and hud chofen Thomas Aquinas for his favourite , 
author, he fiill cldfcovered a capacity fitted for more 1509. 
ufeful and entei'tainiiig knowledge. 

Thk frank and carelefs humour of the king, -as it 
led him to diffipate the treafures amafTed by bis fa- 
ther. rendered him negligent in protetling the in* 
ftruments ^horn that prince had employed in his 
extortions. A proclamution being ilfoed to encou- 
rage complaints, the rage of the fieople was let loofe 
on alk informersi who had fo lohg exercifed an 
unbounded tyranny over the nation ‘ : They were 
thrown into prifon,. condemned to the pillory, and 
mod of them loft their lives hy the violence of the 
populace*' Empfon and Dudley, who were inoft Punifli- 
expofed to public hatred, 'were immediately film- Empfon 
moned before the council, in order to anfvver for 
their conduft, which had rendered them fo ob- 
noxious. Emplbn made a Ihrewd apology for himfeif, 
as well as for his affociatc. He told the council, that 
fo far from his being juftly expofed to cenfure for his 
pafl; eiiihduft, his enemies therafelves grounded their 
clamour, on actions which feemed rather to merit re- 
ward and approbation : That a ftrift execution of 
lav(^ ,was the crime of which he'and Dudley were ac- 
citfed i though that law had been eftablifhed by ge-' 
neral confent, and though they had adted in obe- 
dience to the king, to whom the adminiftratiori'Of 
juftice was entrufted by the couftituilon : That it be-'' 
longed not to them, who were inftruments in. the 
hands of fupreme power, to determine what laws were 
recent of obfolete, expedient or hurtful ; fince they ' 
were all alike valid, fo long as they remained unre- 
pealed by i^e legiflaenre : That it was natural for a 
licentious populace to murmur agamft the reftraints 
o£ authority ; but all wife ftates had ever made their 
glory confift in the juft diftribution of rewards and 

• Herbert, Stowe, p. 486.' Hollingflicd, p. 799. Polyd. 

Vi.r£.,lib. xxviii. , 
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CHAP- punifhments, and had annexed the former lo the 
, obfervance and enforcement of the laws, the latter 

1509, to their violation and infraftion ; And that a fudden 
overthrow of all government might be expefted, 
where the judges were committed to the mercy of 
the criminals, the rulers to that of the fubjefts 
Notwithstanding this defence, Empfon and 
Dudley were fent to the Tower j and loon after 
brought to their trial. The ftrift execution of laws, 
however obfolete, could never be imputed to them as 
a crime in a court of judicature ; and it is likely, that, 
even where they had exercifed arbitrary power, the 
king, as they had a£ted by the fecret commands of 
his father, was not willing that their condufl: (hould 
undergo too feverea fcruiiny. In order, therefore, 
to gratify the people with the punilliment of thefe 
obnoxious minifters, crimes very improbable, or in- 
deed abfolutely iinpoffible, were charged upon them; 
that they had entered into a confpiracy againft the 
fovereign, and had intended, on the death of the 
late king, to have feized by force the adminiftration 
of government. The jury were fo far moved 'by po- 
pular prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
a verdifl again it them; which was afterwards con- 
firmed by a bill of attainder in parliament ", and at 
the earnefl: defire of the people was executed by war- 
rant from the king. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, 
juftice was equally violated, whether the king fought 
■power and riches, or courted popularity. 

“ Herbert, Holllngflred, p. 804. 

, " This parliament met on the 2 1 ft Januaiy 1 5 r o. A law was 
there enaned, in order to prevent fomc abufes which had pre- 
vailed durinc the late reign. The forfeiture upon the penal fta- 
tutes was reduced to the term of three years. Cojfa and dama- 
ges were given againft informers upon acquit:al of the accufed ; 
More fevere puniflinients were enaCted againft perjuiy : The 
falfe inquifitions procured by Empfon and Dudley were declared^ 
null and invalid. Traverfes were allowed j and the tiipe of teiT- " 
dcring them enlarged, j H. 8. c. 8. 10, 11, 12. 
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Henry, while he puniflied the inllruments of c h a p. 
paft tyranny, had yet fuch deference to former en- 
gagements as to, deliberate, immediately after his *£09. 
acceflion, concerning the celebration of his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, to whom he had been 
affianced during his father’s lifetime. Her former 
marriage with his brother, and the inequality of 
their years, were the chief objeflions urged againft 
his efpoufing her ; But on the other hand, the ad- 
vantages of her known virtue, modefly, and fweet- 
nefs of difpolition, were infifted on; the affefliion 
which fhe. bore' to. the king; the large dowry to 
which fhe was entitled as princefs of Wales; the 
intereft of cementing a clofe alliance with Spain ; 
the necefiity of finding feme confederate to coun- 
terbalance the power of France; the expediency 
of fulfilling the . engagements of the late king ; 

When thefe confi derations were weighed, they de- 
termined the council, though contrary to the opi- 
nion of the primate, • to give Henry their advice 
for celebrating the marriage. The countefs of 
Richmond, who had concurred in the fame fenti- 
ments with the council, died foon after the marriage 
of her grandfon. jdjuns, 

The popularity of Henry’s government, 'his um 
difputed title, his extenfive authority, his large 
treafures, the tranquillity of his fubjefts, were cir- 
cumfiances which rendered his domeflic adminiftra- 
tion eafy and profperous : The funation of foreign 
affairs was no lefs happy and defirable. Italy con- Foreign 
tinued ftill, as during the late reign, to be the centre 
of all the wars, and negotfations of the European 
princes ; and Henry’s alliance was courted by all 
parties ; the fame time that he was not engaged 
by any immediate intereft or necefiity to take part 
■with any. Tewis Sll. of France, after his conqueft 
i^pf.MiJan, .was the only ^reat prince that pofTefTed 
any territory in Italy } and could be have remained 
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tranquillity, he, waa enabled by his htuatioii to 
prefer ibe laws to all the Italian iirinces and republics’, 
1509. [and to hold the balance ainunu’ them. But the de- 
•fire of making a conqueft of Naples, to . which he 
had the lariie title or pretentious with his prede- 
ceffor, ftill engatjed hitar in new enterprifes ; and as 
he fotefaW' oppofition from Ferdinand^ who was 
connefled both by treaties and affinity witlr Frederic 
of. Naples, he endeavoured by the ofers ofintereft', 
.to which, the ears, of that monarch were, ever open, 
to engage him in an oppofiEe.cohfedefacy.<- He 
fettled, -wulv, him' a: plan- tor the. .-partition df-the 
kflagdoil’i of Naples, and the expulfion of Frederic : 
A plan which the politicians of that age regarded as 
the.-moft egregious imprudence, in the French- moi 
nafch,. -and the greateft perfidy in the Spanifli. 
Frederic, fupporteti only by fubjefts who were either 
difp^ntented wiih his government, or indifferent 
aibout his fortunes, was unable' to refill: fo powerful 
a-.cpnfccjpracy,,- ?nd was deprived of bis dominions 
B,ut h? had the faiisfaftion to fee Naples’immedN 
ately, prove , the fpurce pf contention among his 
energies, .Ferdinand gave fe'eret orders to his ge- 
neral Gonfalvo, whom the Spaniards- honour with 
the appellation of the'^rsw/ criiptem, to attack the 
arnries.cif Franceji.ahd- ma-kc himfdf .mailer of .all 
the dominions of Naples. Gon%lyo' prevailed in 
every, enterprife, defeated the;French- in two pitched 
WttleSjj and enfured to his prince the entire poffef- 
hon of tjiat kingdom. ’ Lewis, unable to procure 
redrefS by.force of arras, was obliged to eriter into k 
firuitlefs negotiation with Ferdinaiidfor, the -recovery* 
of his;fhare of the partition;' and alUfeily during fdhie 
tithe was heldrin. fufpence between, ihefis-t^opovtfdf-; 
fiil‘,inonarchs- - t,., 7' • ■ 

THcR£'.,,haB_fcarceJy<'-been any 'fetidd- whenthei- 
balance fOf power-, -was,, betteb'fee-tihied- iti J^irdpeyT'- 
feonjed tnqre ;atile ,to imaintaih: 'itfelf without any - 
, u ’ ■ - anxious 
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anxious concern or attention of the princes. Se- 
veral irreat monarchies were eftablifhed;.ancl no 
one fo fiir lurpafled the reft as to give any foundation 
or even pretence for jealoufy. England was united 
in domeftic peace, and by its fttuation happily fe- 
cuved from the invafion of foreigners. ^ The coali- 
tion of the feveral kingdoms of Spain had formed 
one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admini- 
ftered with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, 
but full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gal- 
lant and generous prince, had, by efpoufmg .Anne 
of Britannyi widow to his predeceffor, preferved 
the union with that principality, on which the fafety 
of his kingdom fa much depended. , Maximilian 
the emperor, befides the hereditary dominions of 
the Auftrian family, maintained authority in the 
empire, and, notvvithftandiilg the levity ef 'his 
ebarafter, was able to unite the German princes 
in any great plan of intereft, at lead of defence. 
Charles prince of Caftile, grandfon to Maximilian 
and Ferdinand, had already fucceeded to the rich 
dn'minlonh' ofthe hpufe of Burgundy; and being as 
yet in early youth, the government was entrufted 
to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, a princefs endowed 
w-ith figiia'l prudence and virtue. The infernal 
force of ihefe feveral powerful ftate?, by balaiidng 
each 'Other, ' might lortg have maintained general 
tranquillity, had northe adiveabd eaterprifing ge- 
nius of Julius II. an ambitious pontift', firft excited’ 
the flames of war and difeord among them. By 
his intrigues, a league had been formed at Carn- 
htay® between himCelf, Masitnilian,- Lewis, and' 
Ferdinand ; and the objeff of this great confederacy 
WjiJ'si' to.ovjf^rwhelm, by their united arms, the coin- 
mon wealth of Venice. Henry, without any mo?, 
live from' ihttereft or paflion, allowed hte nambtq 
.Jasinferted in the confederacy. This oppielUve and 
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CHAP, iniquitous league was but too fuccefsful againfl: the 

XXVll. 

150J. The great force and fecure fituation of the con- 
fiderable monarchies prevented any one from afpiring 
to any conqueft of moment •, and though this con- 
fideration could not maintain general peace, or re- 
medy the natural inquietude of men, it rendered the 
princes of this age more difpofed to defert engage- 
ments, and change their alliances, in which they 
were retained by humour and caprice, rather than 
jjio, by any natural or durable intereft. Julius had no 
fooner humbled the Venetian republic, than he was 
infpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to fpeak in the ftyle 
affefted by the Italians of that age, the freeing of 
that country entirely from the dominion of Barba- 
rians''. He was determined to make the tempefl: 
fall firft upon Lewis 5 and, in order to pave the 
way for this great enterprife, he at once fought for 
a ground of quarrel with the monarch, and courted 
the alliance of other princes. He declared war 
againfl: the duke of Ferrara, the confederate of Lewis. 
He folicited the favour of England, by fending Henry 
a facred rofe,. perfumed with mufli, and anointed 
with chrifra He engaged in his interefts Barn- 
bridge archbilhop of York, and Henry’s ambafladov 
at Rome, whom he foon after created a cardinal. 
He drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that 
monarch at firft made no declaration of his intentions. 
And what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with 
the Swifs cantons, who, enraged by fome neglefts 
put upon them by Lewis, accompanied with con- 
rumelious expreflions, had quitted the alliance of 
France, and waited for an opportunity of Revenging 
themfelves on that nation. 

* 5 **' While the French monarch repelled the attacks of 

his enemies, he thought ifalfo requifite to make aiK? 

? Guicard. s Spelman, Coacil. vol. ii. p. 725. 

attempt 
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.attempt on the pope himfelf, and to defpoll him as c ha p; 
much- as polfible, of that facred charafter which , 
chiefly rendered him formidable. He engaged fome ijn. 
cardinals, difgufted with the violence of Julius, to 
defert him ; and by their authoriiy, he was deter- 
mined, in conjunftion with Maximilian^ who flili 
adhered to his alliance, to call a general council, 
which might reform the church, and check the. ex- 
orbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council was 
fummoned at Pifa, which fiom the beginning bore 
a very inaufpicious afpeft, and promifed 'little fuc- 
cefs to its adherents. Except a few French bilhops, 
who unwillingly obeyed their king’s commands in 
attending the council, all the other prelates kept 
^aloof from an affembly which they regarded as the 
offspring of faftion, intrigue, and worldly politics. 

, Even Pifa, the place of their refldence, Ihowed them 
figns. of contempt ; which engaged them, to transfer 
their feffion to Milan., a, city under the dominion of 
the French monarch, Notwithftanding this advan- 
tage, they did not experience much more refpeftful 
treatment from the inhabitants.of Milan ; and found 
it neceffary to make- another remove , to Lyons’. 

Lewis himfelf fortified thefe violent prejudices in 
favour of papal authority, by the fymptpms which 
he difcovered, of regard, deference, and fubmiflion 
to Julius, whom he always fptred, even when for-, 
tune had thrown, into his hands the moll inviting 
opportunities of humbling him. , And as it, .was 
known that hk.confort, who had great influence 
over him, was .extremely difquieted in mind on ac- 
count of his. diffejafions with the, holy father, all 
men . prognoflicated to Julius final fuccefs in this 
unequal^conteft,.. ■ 

The enterprifing pontiff, kpew, his advantage?^ 
aiid availed himfelf of, them with the utmoft teme-. 
and infolence. So. much had he negleSed his 

.'’Guiccuidiiii, lib. 10. 

F g s^laccr- 
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c II A p. facerdotal charaftcr, that he aftcd in perfon at the 
of Mirandola, ■vifuecl ihe trenches, faw forae 
isn. of his aitcndants killed by his lidc, and, like a 
young foldier, cheei fully bore all the the rigours df 
winter and a fevere feafon, in purfuit of niilitarjy 
glory ’ ; Yet was he ftill able to throw, even on hts 
mod moderate opponents, the charge of impiety 
and prophanenefs. He fummoned a council at the 
. Lateral! : He put Pifa under aji interdidf, and all 
the places which gave Ihelicr to the fchifniatical 
council : He excoramunicaled the cardintds and 
prelates who attended it : He even pointed his fpi- 
ritual thunder againft the princes who adhered to it: 
He freed their fubjedla from all oaths of allegiance, 
and gave their dominions to every one who could 
take poffelTion of them. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, who bad acquired the 
drname of Catholic, regarded the caufe of the pope 
and of relijrion only as a cover to his ambition att'd 
felfilh politics ; Hemy, naturally firlccre and fah- 
guine in his temper, and the more fo on accDunt of 
his youth and inexpeiicnce, was moved with a hearty 
’ defire of protefting ihe pope from the oppre’flion to 
which he believed him expofed from the ambitious 
’'ji- enterprifes of Lewis. Hopes had been given him 
by Julius, that the title of Mojl Chrijiian King, 
which had hitherto been annexed to rlie crown of 
France, and which was regarded as its moft pre- 
*cious ornament, fhoulJ, in reward of his fervices, 
be transfeired to that of England Impatient alfo 
of acquiring that dillintlion in Europe to which his 
^ power and opulence entitled him, he could not long 
remain neuter amidft the noife of arms ; and the 
natural enmity of the Englilh againft France, as 
well as their ancient claims upon that kingdom, led 
Henry to join that alliance, which the pope, Spkill, 
and Venice had formed^ againft the French m'&- 

■ Guicciiirdini, lib. 9. ‘ Cuia ieiul. lib. 1 1. P. Daiu'el, 

vol. ii. p. ib 935 <^eibtil. Ilollii.j^fiud, p. 831. 
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-Jpftrch. A herald was fent fo Pans, to exhort chap. 
Xewis not to wage impious war againft the fove- 
l-pign pontiff; and when he returned without iji*. 
{Tuccefs, ^pother was fent to demand the ancient 
patrimonial provinces, Anjo.u, Maine, .Guienne, 
and Normandy. This meffage was underftood to warwiih 
5b, e a^declaration of war; and a parliament being J^Feb. 
funnuoned, readily granted fupplies for a purpofe 
fo much favoured by the Englilh nation 
Buonaviso, an agent of the pope’s at London, 
had been corrupted by the court of France, and had 
previously revealed to.jLewis all the meafures which 
Henry was concerting againft him. But this infi- 
delity did the king ipconfidefable prejudice, in com* 
parifan of the treachery which he experienced from 
the felfifh purppfes of the ally on wliom he chiefly 
jelied for affiftance. Ferdinand, ,his father- indaw, 

■had fp long perfevered in a courfe of crooked poli* 

.tics, that he began even to value himfelf on his 
idexterity.in fraud and artifice j and he macle a boaft 
-of ihofe .fhameful fuccefles. ]^ing told one day, 

-that Lewis, a prince of a .very different , charafter, 

.-had complained, pf his having onqe cheated him: 

•“ He lies, the drpnkard 1” faid he, “ I have cheated 
.hipi above twfenty tiraes.^’ This prince confidered 
■his qlofe .connexions with Henry only as the mejuis 
which enabled him the better to take advantage of 
•his want of experience. He advifed him not to in- 
vade France by the way of Calais, where he himfelf 
jftiould not have it in his power to aflift him : Hs Expedt. 
.exhorted him, rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, F°nt«ra- 
.whence he.coyld eafily make a conqueft of Guienne,’ wa. 

.a province in which it was imagined the Englilh 
:had ftill fqme adherents. He promifed, to affift this 
-cpnqueft by the junftion of a Spanlfli army. And 
;fe forward did fie ftem to promote the interefts of 
/i^S fpndn-Jaw, that he even fept yeffels to England, 

in 
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c H A p. in order to tianfport over the forces which Henry 
levied for that purpofe. The marquis of Dor- 
1512, fet commanded this armament, which confided of 
ten thoufand men, moftly infantry ; lord Howard 
fon of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, 
and many others of the young gentry and nobility, 
accompanied him in this fervice. All were on fire 
to diftinguilh themfelves by military atchievements, 
and to make a conqueft of importance for their 
inafter. The fecret purpofe of Ferdinand, in this 
unexampled generofity,' was fufpefted by nobody. ' 

The fmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the fron- 
tiers between France and Spain ; and as John 
d’ Albert the fovereign was connefted by friendftiip 
and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity feeraed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the Englilh forces 
were conjoined with his own, and while all adhe- 
rents to the council of Pifa lay under the fentence 
of excommunication, to put himfelf in pofleffion of 
thefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Doffet 
landed in -Guipifcoa, than the Spanilh monarch de- 
dared his readinefs to join him with his forces, to 
make with united arms an invafion of France, and 
to form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne ” : But he remarked to the Eng- 
Ilfh general how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind them the kingdom of Navariej which, be- 
ing in clofe alliance with France,' could eafily give 
'admittance to the enemy,' antjl cut ;o'IF all commu- 
' nication between Spain and the combined armies. 
, To provide againft ' lb dangerous an event he re- 
- ' quired,' that John ftiould ftipulatea neutrality in, the 
.prefent war j and when that prince exprelfed his 
.■willihgnefs to enter into any engagement for that 
purpofe, he alfo required, that lec'urity flioitld be 
given for the Itrift obfervance of it. John having 
likewife agreed to this ^condition,' Ferdinand 

PxHetbert. p. SiJ. 
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manded, that he Ihould deliver into his hands fix of c h a p. 
the moft confiderable places of his dominions, to- 
•gether with his eldeft fon as a hoflage. 'I’hefe were tsii. 
not terms to be propofed to a fovereign ; and as the 
Spanifti monarch expected a refufal, he gave imme- 
diate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, to 
make an invafion on Navarre, and to reduce that 
kingdom. Alva foon made himfelf mailer of all 
the fmallef towns; and being ready to form the 
fiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he. fummoned the 
marquis of Dorfet to join him with the Englilh 
army, and concert together all their operations. 

Dorset began to fufpeft that the intereils of hia 
niafter were, very little regarded in all thefe tranf- 
aftions and having no orders to invade the king- 
dom of Navarre, or make war any where but in 
France, he refufed to take any part in the enter- 
prife. He remained therefore in his quarters at 
Fontarabiaj but fo fubtle was the contrivance of oemtof 
.Ferdinand, that, even while the Englilh army lay 
,m that fituation, it was almoft equally ferviceable to ’ 
his purpofe, as if it had afted in conjun£tlon with 
,his own. It kept the French army in awe, and 
prevented it from advancing to fuccour the king- 
dom of Navarre ; fo that Alva, having full leifure 
to condud the fiege, made himfelf mailer of Pam- 
peluna,' and obliged John to feek for ihelter in 
France. 'I'he Spaniili general applied again to 
Dorfet, and propofed to condufl with united coun- 
•fels the operations of the .bofy league, fo it was called, 

, againft Lewis : But as-he ftill declined forming the 
, . fiege of Bayonne, and rather infiiled on the inva- 
fion of the principality of Beame, a part of the king 
of Navarre’s dominions, which lies on the French 
fide, of the Pyrenees, Dorfet, juilly fufpicious of, his 
finifter .intentions, reprefented, that, v.»ithout new 
orders from his mailer He could not concur in fuch 
aq, undertaldng. In order to procure thefe orders, 

E e 3 Ferdinand 
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c K A f FerJinand difpaichcd Mattia de Ainjdos to Lon- 
. don; and pevfuaded Henry, thni, by the refi'ii£l;o!ry 
1511, and Icrupulous humour of tho Eiij-difli general, the 
moll favourable opporluniiies wuru loll, and that tt 
was nccefliiry ho fhould, on all occafions, afl in 
concert with the Spaniih commander, who was heft 
acquainted with the. lituatlon of the country, and thfe 
reafons of every operation. But before orders to 
this put pole reached Spain, Dorfet had become ex- 
tremely impatient; and obferving that Iiis farthef 
ftay ferved not to promote the main undertaking, 
and that his army was daily perilhing by want arid 
ficknefs, he demanded {hipping from Ferdinand to 
tranfport them back into England. Ferdinand, 
who was bound by treaty to furnilh him with this 
fupply, whenever demanded, was at length, after 
many delays, obliged to yield to his importu- 
nity ; and Dorfet,. embarking his troops, prepared 
hhnfclf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the melTenger 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
{houM remain in Spain ; but the foldiers were fo 
Return or difcontented with the treatment which they had met 
tiieEng;. they mutinied, and obliged their com- 

manders to fet fail for England. Henry was much 
difplcafed with the ill fuccefs of this enterp'rifej 
and it was with difEculty that Dorfet, by explain- 
ing the fraudulent condufl: of Ferdinand, was at lafr 
able to appeafe him. 

' l-HtRS. happened this fummer an aflion at fea, 
which brought not any more dccifive advantage to 
the Engliih. Sir Thomas Knevet, mailer of horfe, 
w^s fent to the coaft of Brilanny with a fleet of 
forty-five fail ; and he carried with him (ir Charlo.s 
Brandon, fir John Carew, and many other young 
courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of difplay- 
ing their valour. After they had committed fome* 
depredations, a French fleeifof thirty -nine fainHued'^.^ 
from Brelt, under the coimnaud of Primauget, and 
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bef:an an engagement with the Engliih. Fire felzed ^ 
the fliip of Piimaugct, who, finding his deftruc- ^ 
tion inevitable, bore down upon the veffel of the 
Englifh admiral, and grappling with her, refolved 
to make her fliare his fate. Both fleets flood fome 
time in fufpenfe, as fpeftators of this dreadful en- 
gagement, and all men law with horror the flames 
which confumed both veflels, and heard the cries of 
fury and delpair, which came from the miferable 
combatants. At lafl, the French veflel blew up j 
and a^t ihc fame time deftroyed the Englifli *. Thft 
reft of the French fleet made their efcape into dif; 
ferent harbours. 

war which England waged againft France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former king- 
dom, was of great prejudice to the latter ; and by 
obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces for the de- 
fence of his own dominions, loft him that fuperi- 
ority, which hit. arras, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, had attained in Italy. Gallon de Foix, his 
nepliew, a young hero, had been entrufted with the 
command of the French forces ; and in a few months 
performed fuch feats of militaij art and prowefs, as 
were fufficient to render illuftrious the life of the 
oldeft captain b His career finilhed with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which after the moft obftinate 
conflidt, be gained over the Spanilh and papal 
aimies. He perifhed the very moment his viftory 
}vas complete ; and with him periflied the fortune 
of the Flench arras in Italy. The Swifs, who had 
rendered themfelves extremely formidable by their 
Lands of dildplined infantry, invaded the Milanefe 
with a mimeiQus army, and railed up that inron- 
ft.mt people to a revolt agviiuft the dominion of 
f raoce. Genoa followed the example ot the dut- 
j:hy ; and thus Lewis, in a few week", entiiely loft 

* Po^-rloTC Viigil, lib. ^7. Ktow*, p. ^90 T.tmq'iet’s F.pt- 
kOiJjC ot v.'iiiuniilttjiol. 5 ! 7 S" r (.J uncial il liL. 10. 
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his Italian conquefls, except fome garrifons; and 
Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was reiu- 
ftated in poffeffion of Milan. 

Julius difeovered extreme joy on the difcoin- 
filure of the French ; and the more fo, as he had 
been beholden for it to the Swil’s, a people whofe 
councils, he hoped, he fliould always be able to in- 
fluence and govern. The pontiff furvived this fuc- 
cefs a very little time ; and in his place was chofen 
John de Medicis, who took th'e appellation of Leo X. 
and proved one of the moll: illuilrious princes that 
ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, beneficent, 
generous, affable j the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue* ; he had foul no lefs capa- 
ble of forming great defigns than his predecelfor, 

. but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in employ- 
ing means for the execution of them. Thd foie 
defe^f, indeed, of his charadler was too great finefle 
and artifice ; a fault which, both as a prieft and an 
Italian, it was difficult for him to avoid. By the 
negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian was 
detached from the French intereft; and Henry, 
notwithftanding his difappointments in the former 
campaign, was ftill encouraged to profecute his 
warlike meafures againft Lewis. 

HiiNRY had fummoned a new feffion of parlia- 
ment *, and obtained a fupply for his enterprife. It 
was a poll-tax, and impofed different fums, accord- 
ing to the ftation and riches of the perfon. A duke, 
payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 
pounds, a knight four marks ; every man valued at 
eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks. An 
impofition was alfo granted of two fifteenths and 
four tenths By thefe fupplies, joined tq the trea- 
fure which had been left by his father, and which 
was not yet entiiely difllpated, he was enabled t* 

*■ 

* Father Paul, lib. i. ^ 4th November, 1512. 
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Ifevy a great army, ancl render hlmfelf formidable to c h a p, 
his enemy. The Englifii are faid to have been 
much encouraged in this enterpiife, by the arrival 35^3, 
of a veffel in the Thames under the papal banner. 

It carried prefents of wine and hams to, the Icing, 
and the more eminent courtiers ; and fuch fond de- 
votion was at that time entertained towards the 
court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents were 
every where received with the greateft triumph and 
esultation. 

In* order to prevent all diffurbances from Scot- 
land, while Henry’s arms fliould be^ employed on 
•the continent, Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, ■ was 
difpatched on an embafly to. James, the king’s bro- 
-fher-in-law ; arid inftrudions were given him to 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, 
as well as to difcover the intentions of the court of 
Scotland'. Some complaints had already been 
made on both fides. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having fuffered injuries from the Portuguefe, for 
which he could obtain no redrefs, had procured let- 
ters of marque againft that nation ; but he had no 
fooner 'put to fea, than he was guilty of the groffeft 
abnfesj committed -depredations upon the Englifii, 

>and much infefted the narrow feas '*. Lord Howard 
-and fir Edward Howard, admirals, andfonsofthe 
:earl of Surrey, failing out againft him, fought him 
in a defperate aflion, where the pirate was h'lled ; 
arid-they brought his flrips into the Thames. As 
Henry refufed all fatisfeflion for this a£t of juftice, 
fome of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence 
for depredations, entered England under the com- 
- maud of lord Hume, warden of the -marches, and, 
committei^ great ravages on that kingdom. Not- 
withftanding thefe mutual grounds of diffatisfaclion, 
inatters might eafily have been accommodated, 

9 \ 

* Polydore Virgil, lib. 27 . 

“ Stowe, p. 489, Hollingfiied, p. 8 W 
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’*• Henry’s intended iuvafion of 

iw-v-~l- France, which roufed the jcaloufy ol the Srottiffi 
^^>5’3* nation'. The ancient league, which fubfiftcd be- 
6toti3r tween France and Scotland, was conceived to be 
the ftron-goft band of connciElion ; and the Scots 
nniverfally believed, that, were it not for the 
countenance which thet received from this foreign 
alliance, they had never bccti abk fo long to main- 
tain their independence againll a people fo much 
fuperior. James was farther Incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Aime, queen of 
France, w'hofe knight he had ever hi all tourna- 
ments profeflad himfelf, and wdio fuiunioned him, 
according to the ideas of romantic gallantry prq- 
valent in that age, to take the field in her defence, 
and prove himfelf her true and valorous champion. 
The remonftrances of bis confort and of his wifeft 
counfcllors were in vain oppofed to the martial ar- 
dour of this prince. He fir ft fent a fquadron of 
Ihips to the afliflance of France ; the only fleet 
which Scotland feems ever to have poflefled. And 
though he flill made profeflions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Englifli ambaffador eafily forelaw, 
that a war would in the end prove inevitable ; and 
ihe gave warning of the danger to his mafter, jwbo 
fent the earl of Surrey to put the borders in.a pq- 
<fture of defence, and to refill the expefted invafion 
.of the enemy. 

' Henry, all on fire for military fame, was little dif- 
couraged by this appearance of a diverfion from the 
north ; and fo much the lei's, as ht flattered himfelf 
’with the affiftance of all the confiderable potentates 
of Europe in his invafion ol Fiance. Thu pope 
ftill continued to ibundci out bis excommuni- 
cations againll J.cwis, and uU the adherents of the 
fchifmatical council ; The Swift cantons made pso- 

® Buchanan, lib. 13. Diumnioud in tin. li.s of Jaifivi 1 V. 
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feffionS vidltnt :9niraoGty itgdiift France ; The c h a in 
ambafladtirs of Ferdfeaiid and Maximilian had 
Ggpdd with thofe of Henry a treaty of alliance 
againft lhat p’owerj and had ftipnlated the time and 
^lace of their intended invafion ; And though Fer.. 
dinand difavowed hig ambaffador, and even Ggned. 
a truce for a twelvemonth with the common enemy i 
Henry was not yet fully convinced of his felGftt 
aind finiftev intentions, and ftili hopefd for his con- 
cutrence after the expiration of that term. He had 
now got a minifter who complied with all his in- 
chnatioiiBj and fiattered him in every fcheme to 
'which his fahguine and impetuous temper was 
inclined', ' 

Thomas Wol-sev, dean of Lincoln, and almoner 'WoHey 
to the king, furpaifed in favour all his miniftets, 

-and was faft advancing towards that unrivalled 
grandeur 'which he afterwards attained. This man. 
was fon of a butcher at Ipfwich j but having got a 
learned education, ahd being endowed with an. ex- 
cellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis 
of -Dorfet’s family as tutor to that nobleman’s chil- 
drenj and foon' gained the friendfliip and counte- 
nance of his patron ^ He was recommended to be 
chaplain, to Henry.VIl, and being employed by that 
monarch in a fecret negotiation, which regarded his 
.'intended; marriage with iSargaret of Savoy, Maxi- 
milian’s daughter, he acquitted himfelf to the king’s 
fat&fadion, and db:ained the praife both of dili-" 

.gence and dexterity in his conduft*. That prince, 

■having given him acommiffion to Maximilian, who 
at that time reGded in Bruffels, was furprifed in lefs' 
than three days after, to fee Wolfey prefent himfelf 
before him; and I'uppoGng that he had protrafted 
his ' departure, he began to reprove him for the 
dilatory execution of his orders. Wolley informed 

f*Sto'.ve, p. 997. 
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CHAP, him, that he had juft returned from BruH'cIs, and 
fuccefsfuUy fulfilled all his majefty’s com- 
ijfj, mands. “ But on fecond thoughts,” faid the king, 

1 found that fomewhat was omitted in your 
** orders^ and have feat a meffengcr after you with 
fuller infiruftions.” “ I met the meffenger,” 
•replied WoKcy, “ on my return ; But as 1 had re. 

I “ fle£led on that omiflion, I ventured of myfelf to 
“ execute what, I knew, muft be your majefty’s 
intentions.” I'he death of Henry foon after 
this incident retarded the advancement of Wolfey, 
and prevented his reaping any advantage from the 
•good opinion which that monarch had entertained 
of him : But thenceforwards he was looked on at 
court as a rifing man; and Fox biffiop of Win- 
chefter call: his eye upon him as one who might be 
ferviceable to him in his prefent fituation This 
prelare obferving that the earl of Surrey had totally 
ecYipied him in favour, refoived to introduce 
Wolfey to the young prince’s familiarity, and hoped 
that be might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, 
and yet be contented to aft in the cabinet a part 
fubordinate to Fox himfelf, who had promoted him. 
In a little time Wolfey gained fo much on the 
king, that he fupplanted both Surrey in bis favour, 
and Fox in his truft an^ confidence. Being admit- 
ted to Henry’s parlies of pleafurc, he took the lead 
in every jovial converfation, and promoted all that 
' frolic and entertaimnent which he found fuitable to 
the age and inclination of the young monarch. 
Neither his own years, which were near forty, nor 
' his charafter of a clergyman, were any refttaint 
upon him, or engaged him to check, by any ufelefs 
feverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall 
propenfion to debauchery, palled his carelefs hours, 
During the intervals of amufement he introdweed 

•* Brit. Ecclef. p. 309. Polydorc Virgli, lib- 27. 
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bufinefss and infmuated tliofe mdxims of condu£l: 
which he was defirous his mailer fliould adopt. 
He obferved to him, that while he entrufted his 
affairs into the hands of his father’s counfellors, he 
had the advantage indeed of employing men of 
wifdom and experience, but men who owed not 
their promotion to his favour, and who fcarcely 
thought themfelves accountable to him for the ex- 
ercife of their authority : That by the faftions, and 
cabals, and jealoufies, which had long prevailed 
among them, they more obftrucled the advance- 
ment of his affairs, than they promoted it by the 
knowledge which age and praftice had conferred 
■upon them : That while he thought proper to pafs 
his time in thofe pleafures, to which his age and 
royal fortune invited him, and in thofe ffudles, 
which would in time enable him to fway the feeptre 
with abfolute authority, his beft fyftem of go- 
vernment would be to entruft his authority into 
the hands of fome one perfon, who was, the crea- 
ture of his will, and who could entertain no view 
but that of promoting his fervice : And that if this 
ramifter had alfo the fame relifli for pleafure with 
himfelf, and the fame tafte for fcience, he could 
more eafily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole Condufl, and introduce his inafter gradually 
into the knowledge of public bufinefs j and thusj 
without tedious couftraint or application, initiate 
him in the fcience of government K ' ' 

: HeI^ry entered into all the views of Wolfey j 
and finding no one fo capable of executing this plan 
of adminiltration as the perfon who propofed it, he 
foon advanced his favourite, from being the com- 
panion of his pleafures, , tp be a member of his 
council and from being a member of his council, 
to be his foie and abfolute miiiiffer. By this rapid 

# Cavcndiili, p. ja. Stowe, p. 499. 
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advancemeht and uncontrolled auiliority, the cha-* 
rafter and genius of Wolfey had full opportunity 
to difplay itfcif. Infatiahle in his acquifitions, but 
ftill more magnificent in his ejcpeuce : Of extenfive 
capacity, .but ftill more unbounded enterprife; 
Ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous of 
glory : Infinuating, engaging, perfuafive ; and, by 
turns, lofty, elevated, commanding ; Haughty to 
his equals, but affable to his dependants ; oppref- 
five to the people, but liberal to his friends j more 
generous thangrateftil ; lefs moved by injuries- than 
by contempt ; he was framed to take the afeendant 
in every intercourfe with others, but exerted this 
fuperiority of nature with ,fuch ofteniation as ex- 
pofed him to envy, and made every one willing to 
recal the otiginal inferiority, or rather meannefs of 
his fortune. 

The branch of adminiftration in which Henry 
xnoll exerted hirafelf, while he gave his entire con- 
fidence to Wolfey, was the military, which, as it 
fuited the natural gallantry and bravery of his tem- 
per, .as well as the ardour of his youth, was the 
principal objeft; of his attention. Finding that 
•Lewis had made great preparations both by fea and 
land to refift him, he was no lefs careful to levy a 
formidable army, and equip a confiderable fleet for 
ihe invafion of France. The command of the 
fitet was entrufted to fir Edward Howard ; who, 
after fcouring the channel for fome time, prefented 
itimfelf before Breft, where the French navy then 
lay j and he challenged them to a combat. The 
^'rench admiral, who expefted from the Mediter- 
ranean a reinforcement of fome gallies under the 
command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the 
harbour, and faw with'paiicnce the Englilh burn 
and deftroy the country in the neighbourhood. At 
laft Prejeant arrived with’’ fix gallies, and put int«4 
Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Breft j 
- where 


f 
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.^‘hare be fecured himfelf behind fonie batteffes, chap. 
which he had planted on rocks that lay on each fide , 
of him. Howard was, notwithftanding, determined 1513. 
to make an attack upon him; and as be had bat 
two gallies, he took himfelf the command of one, 
and gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was fol- 
lowed by fome row-barges, and fome crayers under 
the command of fir Thomas Cheyney, fir William 
Sidney, and other officers of diftinftion. He ira- 
inediatdy faftened on Prejeant’s ihip, and leaped 
oh hoard of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spanifh 
cavalier, and fcventeen Englilhmen. The cable, 
meanwhile, which faftened his Ihip to that of the 
■enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the 
hands of the French ; and as he ftill continued the 
eonibat with great gallantry, he was puflied over- 
board by their pikes Lord Ferrars, feeing the 
admiral’s galley fall ' off, followed with the other 
fiuall veffels ; and the whole fleet was fo difcouraged 
by the lofs of their commander, that they retired 
from before Breft*. The French navy came out 
of harbour ; and even ventured to invade the coaft 
of Suffer, They were repulfed, and Prejeant, their 
Ga'mraander, loft an eve bythe ihot of an arrow 
Lord Howard, brotlier to the deceafed ac^tniral, 
fucceeded to the command of the Englilh fleet*; 
and little memorable paffed at fea during this 
fummer. 

, Great preparations had been making at land,’ 
during -the whole winter, for an invafion on France 
by the vsfay of Calais ; but the funnner was wellad- 

It waa a ma::ira of Howard’s, that no admiral was good 
for, any tiling, tliat was not even brave to a degiee of inadiiufs. 

A's the fea ■‘erviee requires much lefs plan and contrivance and 
capacity than the laud, this maxim has great plaufibiliiy and 
• skjrpearance of truth : Though the fate of Howard himfelf 
■ may fei ve as a proof, that evei? theie courage ought to be tern- 
"’^ered wich diicr^tioii. . 

* Stowfj p. 491. H'tirbeit, Hollingflicd, p. 8i6. 
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CHAT, vanced before every thing was in fuflicient readinefs 
for the intended enterprile. The long peace which 
1513, the kingdom had enjoyed, had foinewhat unfitted 
the Engliih for military espediiions } and the great 
change which had lately been introduced in the art 
of war, had rendered it ftill more difficult to enure 
them to the ufe of the weapons now employed in 
adtion. The Swifs, and after them the Spaniards, 
had fhown the advantage of a ftable infantry, who 
fought with pike and fword, and were able to re- 
pulfe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the 
great force of the armies formerly confided. The 
pradlice of fire- arms was become common ; though 
the caliver, which was the weapon now in ufe, 
was fo inconvenient, and attended with fo many 
difad vantages, that it had not entirely diferedited 
the bow, a weapon in which the Englifh excelled 
all European nations. A confiderable part of the 
forces, which Henry levied for the itivafion of 
France, confided of archers 5 and as foon as affairs 
were in readinefs, the vanguard of the army, 
amounting to 8000 men, under the command of 
the earl of Shrewfbury, failed over to Calais. 
Shrewfbury was accompanied by the earl of Derby, 
the lords Fitzwater, Hadings, Cobham, and fir 
Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. An- 
other body of 6000 men foon after followed under 
the command of lord Herbert the chamberlain, 
'attended by ihe earls of Northumberland and Kent, 
the lords Audley andDelawar, together with Carew, 
Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

" THr. king himfelf prepared to follow with the 
main body and rear of the army ; and he appointed 
the queen regent ol the kingdom during his hblence. 
That he might fecure her adminiftration from all 
■difturbance, he ordeied Edmond de la Pole, ewl 
of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, ^ the nqj. 
blcman who had been attainted and imprifoned 
5 . during 
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during the late reign. Henry was led to commit 
this afl: of violence by the dying commands, as is 
imagined, of his father, who told him, that he never 
would be free from danger, while a man of fo tur- 
bulent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive.. And as 
Richard de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted 
of a command in the French fervice, and foolilhly 
attempted to revive the York faftion, and to infti- 
gate them againft the prefent government, he pro- 
bably, by that means, drew more fuddenly the 
king’s vengeance on this unhappy nobleman.' 

At laft Henry, attended by the duke of Bucldng- joth j«nt, 
ham, and many others of the nobility, arrived at 
Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, 
from which he fondly expe^ed fo much fuccefs 
and glory ". Of all thofe allies on whofe affiftance 
he relied, the Swifs alone fully performed their en- 
gagements. Being put in motion by a fum of mo- 
nty fent them by Henry, and incited by their vic- 
tories obtained in Italy, and by their animofity 
againft France, they were preparing to enter that 
kingdom with an army of twenty-five thoufand 
men,; and no equal force could be oppofed to their 
incurfion. Maximilian had received an advance of 
i2o,ooorcrowns from Henry, and had promifed to 
reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men j but failed in 
his engagements. That he might make atonement 
to the king, he himfelf appeared in the Low Coun- 
tries, and joined the Englifh army with fome Ger- 
man and Fleraifh foldiers, who were ufeful in giv- 
ing an example of difcipline to Henry’s new levied 
forces. Obferving the difpofition of the Englifh 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on in- 
tereft, he inlifted himfelf in his -fervice, wore the 
crofs.of St". George, and received pay^ an hundred 
crj^vms a day, as one of his fubjefis and captains. 

® Polyd. Virg. lib. 2 7. Belcarius, lib. 14. 
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CHAP. But while he exhibited this extraordinary fpeflacle, 
f emperor of Germany fcrving under a king of 
35'^^. England, he was treated with the highefl refpeaby 
Henry, and really direfted all the operations of the 
Englifh army. 

BtroRE the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in 
the camp, the earl of Shrewibury and lord tierbert 
had formed the fiege of Teroiiane, a town fituated 
on the frontiers of Picardy ; and they began to at- 
tack the place with vigour. Teligni and Crequi com- 
manded in the town, and had a garrifon not exceed- 
ing two thoufand men ; yet made they fuch flout 
refiftance as protrafted the fiege a month ; and they 
at laft found themfelves more in danger from want 
of provifions and ammunition, than from the aflaults 
of the befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of 
their fituation to Lewis, who had advanced to 
Amiens with his army, that prince gave orders to 
liih A«g. throw relief into the place. Fontrailles appeared at 
the head of 800 horfemen, each of whom carried a 
fack of gunpowder behind him, and two quarters 
of bacon. With this fmall force he made a hid- 
den and unexpefled irruption into the Englifli camp, 
and, furmounting all refiftance, advanced to the 
foflee of the town, where each horfqnian threw 
down his burden. They immediately returned at 
the gallop, and were fo fortunate as again to break 
through the Englifli, and to fuffer little or no lofs in 
. this dangerous attempt ". 

p.iivit of But the Englifli had, foon after, full revenge 
cuii i. jfbj. infult. Henry had received intelligence of 
” ’ .the approach of the French horfe, who had ad- 
vanced to protect another incurfion of Fontrailles } 
and he ordered feme troops to pifs the Lis, in 
qrder to oppofe them. The cavalry of France, 
though they confifted chiefly of gentlemen who Ijad 

r* • ' 
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” lllfl. dc Chev, Bayaid, chap. 57, Memoires de Bellai. 
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beliaved ^v^th 'great gallantry In many defpevate ac- c 
tions in Italy, were, on fight of the enemy, feized 
with fo unaccountable a panic, that they immediate- 
ly took to flight, and '^ere purfued by the EngHlh. 
The duke of Longueville, who commanded the 
French, Bufli d’Amboife, Clermont, Imbercourt, 
the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of 
diftinftion, were made prifoners". This aftion, or 
rather rout, is fometimes called the battle of Guine- 
gate, from the place where it was fought ; but more 
commonly the Battb.of Spurs, becaufe the French, 
that day, made more ufe of their fpurs than of their 
fwords or military weapons. 

After fo confiderable an advantage, the fcingi 
who was at the head of a complete army of above 
50,000 men, mighthavemade incurfions to the gates 
of Paris, and fpread confufion and defolation every 
where. It gave Lewis great joy, when he heard 
that the Englilh, inftead of pulhing theii vidory, 
and, attacking the difmayed troops of France, re- 
turned to the fiege of fo inconfiderable a place as 
Teroiiane. The governors were obliged, foon after, 
to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquifition of 
fo little moment, though gained at the expence of 
fome bloodj and what, in hisprefent circuraftances, 
was more important, of much valuable tiine, that 
be immediately demoliflied the fortifications. ' The 
anxieties of the French Were again revived with re- 
gard to the motions of the Englifli. The Swifs, at 
the fame time had entered Burgundy with a for- 
midable array, and laid fiege to Dijon, which was 
in, no condition to refill them. Ferdinand himfelf, 
though he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed dif- 
pofed to-layhold of every advantage which fortune 
fiiould prefent to him. Scarcely ever was the French 
mcraarchy in greater danger, or lefs in a condition 

,® Mempires de Bcllair Polydore Vil’gil, llv. ay. Hol- 
llngihed, p. 8 j 3, Herbert. 
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c H A p. to defend itfelf againfl. thofe powerful armies, which 
on every fide afiailed or threatened it. Even many 
1S13. of the inhabitants of Paris, who believed therafelves 
expofed to the rapacity and violence of the enemy, 
began to diflodge, without knowing what place 
could afford them greater fecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his prefent dif- 
ficulties by the manifold blunders of his enemies. 
The Swifs allowed therafelves to be feduced into a 
negotiation byTremoille, governor of Burgundy; 
and, without malting enquiry whether that, noble- 
man had any powers to treat, they accepted of the 
conditions which he offered them. Tremoille, who 
knew that he fhould be difavowed by his mafter, fti- 
pulated whatever they were pleafed to demand, and 
thought himfelf happy, at the expence of fome 
payments and very large promifes, to get rid of fo 
formidable an enemy 

The meafures of Henry fhowed equal ignorance 
in the art of war with that of the Swifs in nego- 
tiation. Tournay was a great and rich city, which, 
though it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, be- 
longed to France, and afforded the troops of that 
kingdom a paffage into the heart of the Nether- 
lands. Maximilian, who was defirous of freeing his 
grandfon from fo troubleiorac a neighbour, advifed 
Ilenry to lay fiege to the place ; and the Eiiglilh 
monarch, not confidering that fuch an acquifition 
' nowife advanced his conquefts in France, was fo 
imprudent as to follow this interefted counfel. The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being ex- >. 
> empted from the burthen of a garrifon, the burghers, 
againft the remouftrance of their fovereign, ftre- 
nuoufly infifted on maintaining this dangerous pri- 
vilege ; and they engaged, by themfelves, to make 
a vigorous defence againft the enemy ■*. Their cwi- 

t 9 
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rage failed them when matters came to trial ; and c h a p. 
after a few days fiege, the place was furrendered 
to the Englilh. The biflhop of Tournay was lately * 
dead ; and, as a new bifliop was already elefted sejjt. 
by the chapter, but not inftalled in his qffice, the 
king' beftowed the adminiftration of the fee on his 
favourite, Wolfey, and put him in immediate pof- 
feffion of the revenues, which were conf^dcrable^ 

Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs, and obfermg 
the feafon to be far advanced, he thought proper to 
return to England ; and he carried the greater part 
of his army with him. Succefs had attended him 
in every enterprife;’ and his youthful mind was 
much elated with this feeming profperity ; but all 
men of judgment comparing the advantages of 
his fituation with his progrefs, his expence with his 
acquifitions, were convinced that this campaign, fo 
much vaunted, was in reality both ruinous and 
inglorious to him *. 

The fuccefs which, during this fummer, had at- 
tended Henry’s arms in the north, was much more 
decifive. The king of Scotland had aflembled the 
whole force of his kingdom j and having pafled 
the Tweed with a brave though a tumultuary army 
of above 50,000 men^ 'he ravaged thofe parts of 
Northumberland which lay neareft that river, and 
he employed hirafelf in taking the cattles cif Nor- 
ham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of fmall 
importance. Lady Ford being taken prifoner im 
her cattle, was prefented to James, and fo gained 
on the affeftions of the prince, that he wafted in 
pieafhre the critical time which, during the abfence 
of his enemy, he ftiould have employed in pulhing 
his conquefts; His troops, lying in a barren coun- 
try, tvhere they- foon confumed all the provifions, 
began to be pinched with hunger ; and, as the au- 
^thdrity of the prince was- feeble, and military difci- 

f Strype’s Memorials, vol. i. p. 5, 6. * Jjnicciardini. 
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r fr A p, pllne, dujing that age, extremely relaxed, many of 
Helen from the camp, and retired home^ 
I5IJ' wards. Meanwhile i he earl ol Surrey, having coU 
le£lcd a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 ha4 
been fent over from the king’s army in France, 
marched 'to the defence of the country, and ap- 
proached the Scots, who lay on fome high ground 
near the hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran be- 
tween the armies, and prevented an engagement: 
Surrey, therefore, fenta herald to the Scottim camp, 
challenging the enemy to defeend into the plain of 
Milfield, which lay towards the fouth j and there, 
appointing a day for the combat, to try their valour 
oji equal ground. As he received no fadsfafliory 
anfwer, he made a feint of marching towards Ber. 
wic ; as if he intended to enter Scotland, to lay 
waftc the borders, and cut off the provifions of the 
enemy, The Scottilh tinny, in order to prevpt his 
pvtrpofc, put ihemfelves in motion ; and having fet 
fire to the huts in which th’ey had quartered, they 
defeended from the hills. Surrey, taking advantage 
of the fraoke, which was blown towards him,, and 
which concealed his movements, pafled the Till 
with his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
Twifel, and fent the reft of his army to feek a ford, 
higher up the river. 

An engagement was now become inevitable, and, 
9tii Sept, both fides prepared for it with tranquillity and order 
,The EngUIh divided their army into two fines: 
Lord Howard led the main body of the firft line, fir 
Edmond Howard the right wing, fir Marmadujte 
.Conftable the left. The earl of Surrey, himfelf, 
commanding the main body of the fecond line, lord 
Dacres the right wing, fir Edward Stanley the left. 
Battle of The front of the Scots prefented three dlvifions to 
I louden, tiig enemy : The middle was led by the king hyp- 
felf : The right by the earl of Huntley, aflifted Ijy^ 

' Huclmnan, lib. 13. Dinmmond. Hetbert. Polydpie 
Virgil, lib. 37.- Stowe, p. 493. Paulus Jovins. 
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lord Hume : The left by tlie earls of Lenox and chap. 
Argyle. A fourth divifion under the earl of Both- 
wel, made a body of referve. Huntley began the »s‘3- 
battle } and after a fbarp cohflift put to flight the 
left wing of the Englifli, and chafed them off the 
field ; Butj on returning fromthe.purfuit,'he found 
the whole Scottifli array in great diforder,- The 
divifion under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the 
fucCefs of the other wing, had brokeii their ranlcs^ 
andj notwithftanding the reraonftrances ' and entrea- 
ties' of La Motte, the French ambaflador, had 
rufhed headlong upon the enemy. Not only fir 
Edmond Howard, at 'the head , of bis divifion, re- 
ceived them with great valour ; , but Datres, who 
commanded in the fecond lirie, wheeling about dur- 
ing the aflion, fell upon their rear, and put them 
to the fword without refiftahce. The. divifion under 
James, and that under Bothwel, animated by the 
valour of their, kadess, ftlli made head agdlrvft the 
Englifh, and. throwing therafelves into a circle, 
protrafled the aftioHj till night, feparated the com* 
batants, . 'The victory fee med yet undecided, and 
the nunfiberfi that' fell on each fide were nearly equal# 
amopnt&g.to above 5000 men: Bat the morning 
difcovered where the advantage lay. The Englifli 
had loft onlyperfons of fmall note j .but the flower 
of the Scottifli nobility had Ellen in battle, .and their 
king himfelfi after the moft diligent enquiry,, could^ 
no, tvhere' be found, ' In fearching the field, thq 
Englilh mfet with a dead bo_dy>which rcfembled him, 
and was arrayed in a fimUar. habit j and they put 
it in. a leaden coffin andLeiit it to London. . During 
foiae thtfe it was kept unhufied.v becaufe James 
died under fentence of excotnmunkation, on ac* 
count -of his confederacy with France, and his 
tjpipofitio'n to the holy fee*: But, upon Henry's 
^ application, who pretended that this prince had, hi 
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CHAT, the inftant before his death, difcovered figns of re- 
xxvu. pentance, abfolution was given him, and his body 
was interred. The Scots, however, ftill aflerted 
that it was not James’s body which was found on 
the field of battle, but that of one Elphinfton, who 
had been arrayed in arms relembling their king’s, 
in order to divide the attention of the Englilh, and 
fliare the danger with his mafter. It was believed 
that James had been feen croffing the Tweed at 
Kelfo ; and foroe imagined that he had been killed 
by the vaffals of lord Hume, whom that nobjeman 
had infligated to commit fo enormous a crime. But 
the populace entertained the opinion that he was flill 
alive, and, having fecretly gone in pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, would foon return and take pof- 
leffion of the throne. This fond conceit was long 
entertained among the Scots. 

The king of Scotland and moft of his chief 
nobles being Sain in the field of Flouden, fo this 
battle was called, an inviting opportunity was offered 
to Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, 
perhaps of reducing it to fubjedtion. But he dif- 
covered, on this occafion, a mind truly great and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Margaret, 
who was created regent during the infancy of her 
fon, applied for peace, he readily granted it ; and 
took compaflion of the helplefs condition of his fitter 
and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had gained 
Jiira fo great a vidlory, was reftored to the utle of 
1514. duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his 
father for engaging on the fide of Richard III. 
Jjord Howard was honoured with the title of earl of 
Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon the king’s favourite, 
whom he had before created vifeount Lifle, was now 
raifed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. ” Wolfey, 
who was both his favourite and his minifter, was 
created biflmp of Lincoln. - Lord Herbert obtained 
the title of earl of Worcefter. Sir Edward Stanley 
that of lord Mojiteagle. 


Thouqh 
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Though peace with ' Scotland gave Henry fecu- chap. 
rity on that fide, and enabled -him to profecute, in ^ 
tranquillity, his enterprife 'againft France, fome 151^ 
other incidents had happened, which more than 
counterbalanced this fortunate event, and ferved to 
open his eyes with regard to the rafhnefs of an un- 
dertaking into which his youth and high fortune had 
betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation 
to which his kingdom had been reduced during the 
former campaign, was refolved, by every expedient, 
to prevent the return of like perils, and to break 
the confederacy of his enemies. The pope was no- 
wife difpofed to pufli the French to extremity ; and, 
provided they did not return to take poflcflion of 
Milan, his interefts rather led him to prefetve the 
balance among the contending parties. He ac- 
cepted, therefore,' of Lewis’s offer to renounce the 
council of Lyons j and he took off the excommu- 
nication which his predeceffor and himfelf had ful- 
minated againft that king and his kingdonf. Fer- 
dinand was now fall declining in years ; and as he 
entertained no farther ambition than that of keeping 
poffelfion of Navarre, which he had fubdued by his 
arms and policy, he readily hearkened to the pro- 
pofals of Lewis for prolonging the trace another 
year; and he even fliewed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. 

Lewis had dropt hints of his intention to marry 
his fecond daughter Ren^e, either to Charles, prince 
of Spain, dr his brother Ferdinand, both of them 
grandfons of the Spaniftt rhonarch ; and he declared 
bis refolution of beftowing on her, as her portion, . 
his claim to the dutchy of Milan. ^ Ferdinand not 
only embraced thefe propofals' with joy j but alio 
eagaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the - fame 
wews, and procured his acceffion to a treaty, which 
'^opened To inviting a profpeft of aggrandiling their 
common grandchildren, 

■Whek 
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CHAP. In confequence of this treaty, Mary was lent 
- ^‘j over to France with a fplendid retinue, and I.ewia 
is«4. met her at Abbeville, where the efpoufals were 
gthoa. celebrated. He was enchanted with the beauty, 
grace, and numerous accomplilhments of the young 
princefs } and, being naturally of an amorous dif- 
pohtion, which his advanced age had not entirely 
cooled, he was feduced into fuch a courfe of gaiety 
and pleafure, as proved very unfuitable to his de- 
dining {late of health He died in lefs than three 
months after the marriage, to the extreme regret of 
the French nation, who, fenfible of his tender con- 
cern for their welfare, gave him, with one voice, 
the honourable appellation of father of his people. 

Francis, duke of An^ouleme, a youth of one 
and twenty, who had married Lewis’s eldeft daugh- 
ter, fucceeded him on the throne } and, by his 
adivity, valour, generofity, and other virtues, gave 
prognoftics of a happy and glorious reign. This 
young monarch had been extremely ftrucfc with the 
charms of the Englifh princefs ; and, even during 
his predecelTor’s lifetime, had paid her fuch aili- 
duous court, as made fome of his friends apprehend 
that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 
her. But being warned that, by indulging this 
paflion, he might probably exclude himfelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addrelTes ; and even 
watched the young dowager with a very careful eye 
during the firfl months of her widowhood. Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was, at that time, in 
the court of France, the moft comely perfonage of 
his time, and the mofl. accomplifhed in all the exer- 
cifes which were then thought to befit a courtier 
and a foldier. He was Henry’s chief favourite ; and 
that monarch had even once entertained thoughts of 
marrying him to his fitter, and had given induL 
gence to the mutual paffiop. which took place be-v 

y Branlomc Eloge de Louis XII. 
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tween them. The queen afked Suffolk, whether 
he had now the courage, without farther refleftion, 
to efpoufeher? And (he told him, that her brother 
would more eafily forgive him for not afking his 
confent, than for a£ling contrary to his orders. 

Suffolk declined not fo inviting an offer ; and their 
miptials were fecretly celebrat^ at Paris. Francis, 
who was pleafed with this marriage, as it prevented 
Henry from forming any powerful alliance by 
means of his lifter interpofed his good offices in 
appaafing him *. And even Wolfey, having enter- 
tained no jealoufy of Suffolk, who was content to 
participate in the king’s pleafures, and had no am- 
bition to engage in public bufinefs, was aftive in 
reconciling the king to his lifter and brother-in- 
law ; and he obtained them permiffion to return to 
England. 

® Petrus de Angleriaj Epift. 544. 
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NOTE p. 4- 

1 N tlie fifth year of the Icing commons complained of the 
^government about the king's perfon, his court, the excijfive 
■number ef his fervants, of the ahtifes in the Chancery, Xing’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous opprejfons 
ill the country, by the great multitudes if maiiitainers f quarrels 
(men linked in confederacies together), loho behaved them- 
[elves like kings in the country,fo as there was very little law or 
right, and of the other things •which they fiid •were the caufe f 
the late commofions under Wat Tyler. Pari. Hift. vol. i. p. 365. 
This irregular government, which no king and no houfe of 
commons had been able to remedy, was the fource of the 
licentioufiiefs of the great, and tnrbulcncy of the people, as 
well as tyranny of the princes. If fubjefts would enjoy 
liberty, and kings fecurity, the laws muft be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign the commons alfo difeovered an 
accuracy and a jcaloufy of liberty which we fhould little ex- 
pc£t in thofe rude times. It was agreed by parliament,^ 
fays Cotton, p. 309. “ that the fubfidy of wools, wool fells, 
and fkins, granted to tlie king until the time ofMid- 
« fummer then enfuing, fliould ceafe from the fame tim,e 
unto the fcafk of St. Peter ad vincula: for 'that thereby 
“ the king fhould be inteirupted for claiming fuch grant as 
“ due.” i^ee alfo Cotton, p. 198. 


NOTE fB], p. Id. 

1^ NY'GHTON, p. 2715, &c. The fame author, p. adSo, 
tells us, that the king, in return tc' the meifage, faidi 
thflt- he would not, for their defire, remove the'meaneft 
' ' fculliun 
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fcullion from his kitchen- This author alfo tells us, that thrt 
king faid to the commiffioners, when they harangued him, 
that he faw his fubjefks were rebellious, and his befl. way 
would be to call in the king of France to his aid. Hut it is 
plain thatallthcfcfpecches were either intendedby Knyght- 
on merely ,as an ornament to his hiftory, or are falfc. For 
(i) When the five lords accufe the king’s minifters in the 
next parliament, and impute to them every raft aftion of 
the king, they fpeak nodiing of thefe replies which are fo 
obnoxious, were fo recent, and are pretended to have been 
fo public, (a) The king, fo far from having any con- 
nexions at that time with France, was threatened with a 
dangerous invafion from that kingdom. This ftory'feems 
to have been taken from the reproaches afterwards thrown 
out againft him, and to have been transferred by the hifto- 
rians to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 


NOTE [C], p. 21. 

T^E muft except the 12th article, which accufes Brem- 
^ * bre of having cut off the heads of twenty-two prifon- 
ers, confined for felony or debt, without warrant or pro- 
cefs of law. But, as it is not conceivable what intcrell 
Brcmbre could have to treat thefe felons and debtors in fuch 
a manner, we may prefume that the fafl: is either falfc, or 
mifreprefented. It was in thefe mens power to fay any 
thing againft the perfons accufed: No defence or apology 
was admitted ; All was lawlefs will and pleafure. 

They are alfo accufed of defigns to murder the lords : Bui 
thefe accufations either are general, or deftroy one another. 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London: Sometimes, as 
in article 2 8th, by trial and falfe inquefts : Sometimes, as in 
article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was to 
receive Calais for his pains. 


NOTE [D], p. 23. 

I N general, the parliament in thofe days never paid a pr®- 
per regard to Edward’s ftatucs of treafons, thoug^h one of 
the moft advantageous laws for the fubjedt that has ever 
been enadted. ^Ijvthe 17th of the king, the dukes of Lan-^ 

citfier 
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cajier and Gloccjier complain to Richard that fir Thomas Talbot, 
•O/ith others of his adherents, confpired the death of the /aid dukes 
in divers parts f Chefhire, as the fame mas confej/ed and well 
hiown i and paying that the parliament may judge of the faults 
Whereupon the king and the lords in the parliament judged the 
fame faBi to be open and high treajon : And hereupon fhey award 
two writs, , the one to the /hereof Tork, and the' other to the 
Jhcriffs of Derby, to take the body of the faid fir Thomas, re-- 
turnable in the Kin£s Bench in the month of Eqjler then enfuistgi 
And open proclamation was made in Wefminfer hall, that upon 
the fberiff’s return, and at the next coming in of the faid ftr 
Thomas, the faid Thomas foould be conviBed of treafon, and w~ 
cur theiofs and pain of the fame : And all fuch as fisould receive 
him after the proclamations, fbould incur the fame lofs and pain. 
Cotton, p. 3 S 4 - It is to be obferved, that this extraordinaTy 
judgment was pafled in a time of tranquillity. Though 
the ftatute itfelf of Edward III* referves a power to the 
parliament to declare any new fpccies of treafon, it is not 
to be fuppofed that this power was referved to tlie houfe 
of lords alone, or that men were to be judged by a law 
lex p^faBo. At leaft, if fuch be the meaning of the claufe, 
it may be affirmed that men were at that time very igno- 
rant of the firft principles of law and juftice* 


NOTE [E], li. 30. 

I N the pfcceding parliament the commoris had,fhev.'n a 
difpolition very complaifanr to the king 5 yet there hap- 
pened an incident in their proceedings which is curious, 
and (hews us the Rate of the houfe daring that period. 
The memtos were cither country gentlemen or merchants, 
who were affembled for a few days, and Were entirely un>* 
acquainted with bufinefsj fo that it was eafy to lead them 
aftray, and draw them into votes and refolutions very dif- 
ferent from their intention. Some petitions concerning thg 
Rate of the nation were voted } in which, among other 
things, the houfe recommended frugality to the king •, and 
for that pqfpofe defired that the court fliould not be fo 
much frequented as forHuerly by bi/heps ahd ladies. The 
kitsg -Was difpleafed with this freedom t Tlie commons 
vtlry humbly craved pardon,: He was not fatisfied unlefs 
**thcy wottld name the mover of the petitions. It happen- 
toi,. III. ' Gg 
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ed to be one Haxey, whom the parliament, in order to . 
make atonement, condemned for this oflbnec to die the ■ 
death of a traitor. But die kinp, at the defirc ol the arch- 
biihop of Canterbury and the prelates, pardoned him. 
When a parliament in diofe times, not agitated by any 
fa£lion, and being at entire freedom, could be guilty of 
fueh nionftrous extravagance, it is eafy to judge what 
might be expected from them in more trying fiLualions, 
.See Cotton’s Abridg. p. 361, 36a. 


NOTE p. 43. 

T O fhew how little credit Is to be given to this bharge 
againft Richard, we may obferve, that a law, in the 
1 3 Edw. III. had been enafted againft the continuance of 
flicriffs for more than one yciir : But the inconvenience of 
changes having afterwards appeared from experience, the 
commons, in the twentieth of this king, applied by pe- 
tition, that the flierifls might be continued •, though that 
petition had not been enafted into a ftatute, by reafon of 
other difagreeable circumftan'ces whicli attended it. See 
Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate cxercifc 
of the difpcnfmg power in the king to continue the flierilFs,' 
after he found diatthat pradlicc would be acceptable to his 
fubjefts, and had been applied for by one houfe of parlia- 
ment : Yet is this made an article of charge againft him by 
the prefent parliament. See .art. 18. Walfinghamfpeaking 
of a period early in Richard’s minority, fays, Stit luhat do 
acts of parliament Jignlfy, when after they are made they take 
no ^e3 1 ftnee the king, ly the advice of the privy councU', 
lakes upon him to alter, or •wholly fet rfuk, all ihofe things 
•tuhich by general confent bad been ordamed in parliament ? If 
"Richard therefore, excrcifcd the difpenfmg power, he was 
warranted by the examples of his uncles and grandfather, 
and, indeed, of all his predeceffora from thfe lime of 
Henry III. iuclufive. ' * 
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NOTE [G], p.. 52. 

'Y’HE following paflage in Cotton’s Abridgement, p. 196, 
fho-ws aftrange prejudice againflithe church andchurch- 
men : The commons afternfards coining into the parliament^ 
and making their prat^ation, Jiewed, that for want of good 
redrefs about the king's perfon^ in his houfehold, in all his 
courts^ touching maintainers in every county ^ ' and purveyors, 
the cofmmans were daily pilled, ami nothing df ended againjl the 
enemy, and that it fiould portly deprive the king, and undo the 
Jiate. Wherefore, in the fame government they entirely require 
redrefs. Whereupon the king appointed fundry bi/hops, lords, 
and nobles, to ft in privy-council about thefe matters •. Who, 
ftnce that they muf begin at the head, and go at the reqtief of 
the commons, they, in the prefence of the ling, charged his con- 
fejfor not to come into the court but upon the four principal 
fefivals. ' We fhould little expeft that a popifh privy-coun- 
cil, in order to preferve the king’s morals, fhould order his 
confeflbr to he kept at a diftance from him. This incident 
happened in the minority of Richard. As the popes had 
for a long time refided at Avignon, and the majority of the 
facred college were Frenchmen, this circumftauce naturally 
iiicreafed the averfion of the nation to the papal power : 
But the prejudice againft the Engllfli clergy cannot be ac- 
counted for from tliat caufc. 


NOTE [H]i p. 223. 

T hat we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 
conftable of England was, we may perufe the patent 
granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is' to be 
found in Spelman’s GlofTaxy in verb. Conflahulariuf as 
alfo, more fully in Rymcr, vol. xi. p. 581. Here is a 
claufe of it: • JSt ulteriulr deuberiori gratia nofra eident comifi 
de Rivers plenam potefatem damns ad cognofeendum Js* proce- 
dendum, in omnibus tsf ftngtdis cattfts IS negstiis, de ei fuper 
crimine left majefatis feu fuper qccafone caterifque caufts, 
quibufeunque per prtefatum cmnitem de Rivers, ut conflabu- 
lariim Anglix — qua in curia coifabularii Anglia ab atrtiquo, 
, viz. tempore diBi domini Guiielme conquf oris feu aliqtio tem- 
pore citratraEluri, audiri, examinari, autdecidi confiieverant,' 
dut jure deiiierant, aut debent, coufafqu^ etnegotia prediBa 
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eum omnibus etjiisgulis emergentibus, incidentihus £ 5 * countMitf 
oudiendttmi examimtidum, ei fine debito terminandum, etlam 
fummaiic et de piano, fine lirepltii et figura juftitiae, fola 
fafti veritatc infpc£Ja, ac etium tnanu regia, ft opportunum 
vifumfuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, vices mjlras, appellatione 
reimta. The office of conftable was perpetual in the mo- 
narchy; its jurifdiftion was not limited to times of war, 
as appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell- 
man: Yet its authority was in direft contradiftion to Mag- 
na Charia; and it is evident that no regular liberty could fub- 
filt with it. It involve;! a full diftatori.il power conti- 
nually fubfifting in the ftate. The only check on the 
crown, bcfides the want of force to fupport all its preroga- 
tives, was, that the office of conflable was commonly either 
hereditary or during life ; and the perfon invefted with it 
was, for that reafon, not fo proper an inftiument of arbi- 
trary power in the king. Accordingly the office was fup- 
ptefled by Henry VIII. the moft arbitrary of all the Eng- 
' lifli princes. The praftice, however, of excrcifing martial 
law ftill fubfifted ; and was not aboliftied till the Petition 
of Right under Charles I. This was the epoch of true 
liberty, confirmed by the Refioration, and enlarged and fc- 
cured by the Revolution. 


NOTE [IJ, p. 234. 

E {hall give an inftance : Almolh all the hiftorians', 
^ even Comines, and the continuator of the annals of 
Croyland, affert that Edward was about this time taken 
prifoner by Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to 
the cuftody of the archbilhop of York, brother to the earl; 
but being allowed to take the diverfion of hunting by this 
prelate, he made his efcape, and afterwards chafed the re- 
bels out of the kingdom. But that all the ftory is falfe, ap- 
pears from Rymcr, where we find that the king, through- 
ovrt all this period, continually exercifed his authority, and 
never was interrupted in his government. On the 7th of 
March 1470 he gives a commiflion of array to Clarence, 
whom he then imagined a good fubjeft ; and on'the a3d of 
the fame mo'nth we find him iffuing an order for appre- 
hending him. Befides, in the king’s manifcfto againfl; the 
duke and earl (Clauf, 10. Edwatd IV. ra. 7, 8.), where ho 
flnumtrates all their treafons, he mentions no fuch faft t 
' '6 He 
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He does not fo much as accufe them of exciting young 
Welles's rebellion : He only fays that they exhorted him to 
continue in his rebellion. We may judge how fmaller 
fadts will be mifreprcfented by hiftorians, who can in the 
mod material tranfaftions miftake fo grofsly. There may 
even fome doubt arife with regard to the propofal of mar- 
riage made to Bona of Savoy ; though almoft all thebifto- 
rians concur in it, and the fa£b be very likely in itfelf : Fo# 
there are no traces in Rymer of any fuch embafly of War-* 
wic’s to France. The chief certainty in this and the pre- 
ceding reign arifes either from public records, or from the 
notice taken of certain paflages by the French hiftofians. 
On the contrary, for fome centuries after the conqueft 
the French hiftory is not complete without the affiftance of 
Englilh authors. We may conjedfure that the rcafon of 
the fcarcity ofhidorians during this period was the deftruc- 
-tion of the convents, which enfuen fo foon after ; Copies 
of the more recent hiftorians not being yet fufficiently dil^ 
perfed, thefe hiftories have perifhed. 


NOTE [K], p. 374. 

C IR Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather 
^ tranferibed, by all the hiftorians of this fliort reign, 
fays, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord 
jtlaftings i and this account agrees heft with the coutfe of 
the events : But in a proclamation of Richard's, to be found 
in Rymer, vol. xii. p. 204. the marquis of Dorfet is re- 
proached with thefe connexions. This reproach, how- 
ever, might have been invented by Richard, or founded 
only on popular rumour ; and is not fufticient to overba- 
lance the authority of fir Thomas More. The proclamar 
tion is remarkable for the hypocritical purity of manneffe 
afteXed by Richard : This bloody and treacherous tyrant 
upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and , 
intrigues as the moil terrible enormities, 


NOTE CLJ. p. 297. 

E " VERY one that has pejufed the ancient monkifh wrw 
ter,fi« knows, that however barbarous their own 
tUcY are full of allufions to the Latin daffies, efpecially th^ 
> G g 3 
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poets. There feems alfo, in thofc middle ages, to have re., 
maitied many ancient booksthat arc now loll. Malmclbury, 
who flouriflied in the reign of Henry I. ami king Stephen, 
quotes Livy’s defeription of Cxfar’s paflage over the Rubi- 
con. Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. al- 
ludes to a paflage in the larger hiftory of Salluft. In the 
colleQion of letters, which pafles under the name of Tho- 
mas a Becket, we fee how familiar all the ancient hiflory 
and ancient books were to the more ingenious and more 
dignified churchmen of that time, and confequently how 
much that order of men mult have furpaflTed all the other 
members of the fociety. That prelate and his friends call 
each other philofophers in all the courfc of their corref- 
pondence, and confider die reft of the world as funk in 
total ignorance and barbarifm. 


NOTE [Mj, p. 383. 

C TOWE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingflicd, Bacon, 
^ Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted 
whether Perkin were an impoftor, and have even afferted 
him to be the true Plantagenet, But to refute this opi- 
nion, we need only refiedl on the following particulars ; 
(i.) Though the circumftances of the wars between the 
two rofes be, in general, involved in great obfeurity, yet 
is there a moft luminous ray thrown on all the tranfadllons 
during theufurpation of Richard, and the murder of the two 
young princes, by the narrative of fir Thomas More, whofe 
lingular magnanimity, probity, and judgment, make him an 
evidence beyond all exception ! No hiftorian, cither of an- 
cient or modern times, can poffibly have more weight ; He 
may alfo b? juftly efteemed a contemporary with regard to 
the murder of the two princes ; For though he was but five 
years of age when that event happened, he lived and was 
cducafed among the chief a£tors during the period of 
Richard : And it is plain, from his narrative itfelf, which 
is often extremely circumftantial, that he had the particu- 
lars from the eye-witnefles themfelves : His '■authority, 
therefore, is irrcfiftible ; and fufficient to overbalance a 
hundred little doubts and fcruples and objeftions. For m 
reality his narrative is liable to' no folid objeflrion, nor iS . 
ijrerc any miftake deteded in it. He fays, indeed, that the 

prote’dor’s 
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fivotector’s partifans, particularly Dr. Shaw, fpreaci abroad 
rumours of Edward IV.’S ' pre-contra£l; with Elizabeth 
Lucy ; whereas it now. appears from record; that the par- 
liament afterwards declared the long’s children illegitimate, 
on pretence of hispre-contra£l: widi Lady Eleanor Talbot. 
But it mull be remarked, that neither of thefe pje-contrafts 
was ever fo much as attempted to be proved : And why 
might not the proteftor’s flatterers and partifans have made 
.ufe fometimes of one falfe tumour, fometimes of another? 
Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as the 
other, and treats them both lightly, as they deferred. It 
is alfo thought incredible by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
-fhould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate 
openly his mother the dutchefs of York, with- whom that 
prince lived in good terms. But if there be any difliculty 
in this fuppofition, . we need only fuppofe that Dr. Shaw 
might have concerted, in general, his fermon with the 
prote£lor or his miniflers, and yet have chofen hunfelf the 
particular topics, and chofen them very fooliflily. This 
appears, indeed, to have been the cafe, by the difgrace 
into .which he fell afterwards, and by the^proteflor’s nc- 
glc<ft of him. (a) If fir Thomas’s quality of contempo- 
rary be- difputed with regard to the duke of Glocefter’s 
proteflorate, it cannot poflibly be difputed with regard to 
Perkin’s impofture : He was then a man, and had a full 
opportunity of knowing and examining and judging of the 
truth. In.aflerting that the duke of York was murdered 
by his' uncle, he certainly aflerts, in the moft exprefs terms, 
that Perkin who pevfonated him was an impoftor.- 
(3) There is another' great genius who has ' carefully 
treated this point of hillory} fo great a genius'as'to be 
efteemed with jullice one of the chief ornaments of the na- 
tion, and indeed one of the moft fublime writers that any 
age or nation has produced. ' Tt is lord Bacon I mean, 
who has related at full length, and -without the leaft doubt' 
or hefitation, all the impoftures of Perkin 'WlarbeG. ■ If it 
be objefted, that lord Bacon was no contemporary, anS' 
that we have the fame materials as he upon which to form 
our judgrqpnt ; it muft be remarked, that lord Bacon 
plainly compofed his elaborate and exaft hiftovy from many 
reMrds and* papers which are now loft," and that, confe-' 
•cjuently, he is -always to bfe cited -as an original biftorian. 
It were'' very ftrange, if Mr. Carte’s opinion were juft, 
that among all -the papers which lord Bacon perufed, he 
■ G g 4 ' never 
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never found any rcafon to fiifpcfl. Perkin to be the true 
Plantagenet. There was at that time no intereft in de- 
faming Richard III. Bacon, befides, is a very unbiaiied 
hiftorian, nowife partial to Henry : We know the detail of 
that prince’s oppreflive government from him alone. It 
may only be thought, that in fumining up his charaOrer, 
he has laid the colours of blame more f.iintly than the very 
fatis he mentions feem to roquirei. Let me remark, in 
pafling, as a fiitgularity, how much Englifli hiftory has 
been beholden to four great men, who have poflefled the 
highcIV dignity in the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon, and 
Whitlocke. (4) But if contemporary evidence be fo much 
fought after, there may in this cafe be produced the ftrong- 
efl: and moft undeniable in tlic world. The queen-dowager, 
her foil the marquis of Dorfet, a man of excellent under., 
ftanding, fir Edward Woodvillc, her brother, fir Thomas 
St. Legcr, who had married the king’s filler, fir John 
Bourchicr, fir Robert Willoughby, fir Giles Daubeney, 
fir Thomas Arundel, the Couitncys, the Cheneys, the 
Talbots, tlie Stanleys, and in a word, all the partifans of 
the houfe of Tork, that is, the men of chief dignity in the 
nation; all thefe greatperfons were fo aflUred of the murder 
of the two princes, that they applied to the earl of Rich- 
mond, the mortal enemy of their party and family ; they 
projefted to fethim on the throne, which mull have been 
utter ruin to them if the princes were alive ; and they tti> 
pnlated to marry him to the princefs Elizabeth, as heir to 
the crown, who in that cafe was no heir at all. Elad eaeli 
of thofe perfons written the memoirsof hisown times, would 
he not have faid that Richard murdered his nephews ? 
Or would their pen be a better declaration than theit aftione 
of their real feiitiracnts ? (5) But we have another con- 
tpmporaryauthority Hill better than eventhefi; greatperfons, 
fo much intercfl'ed to know the truth: Ills that of Richard 
himfelf : fie piojcfted to marry his niece, a very unufu.tl 
^ alliance in England, in order to unite her title with his own, 
Ife knew, therefore, her title to be good ) For as to the de- 
claration of her illegitimacy, as it -w'ent upon no proof, or 
even pretence of proof, it was always rcg.irded wpth the ut- 
mofl: contempt by the nation, and was confidered as one of 
thofe parliamentary tranfaiSHons fo frequent in that period, 
which w'ere fcandalous in thero&lves, and had no manner 
of authority. It was even fo much defpifed as not to he 
reverfed by parliament, after Henry and Elizabeth were on 
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die throne. (6) "We have alfo, ^9 contemporai-y evldenee, 
the univcrfal cftabliflicd opinion of the age, both abroad and 
at hamc. This point was regarded as fo uncontiroverted, 
that w'hen Richard' notified nis acceiEpn to the court o£ 
France, that court was ftruck with horror at his abomina- 
ble parricide, in murdering both his nephews,, as Philip dc 
Comines tells -us j and this fentiment went to fuch an un- 
ufual height^ that,, as wo learn from the fame author, the 
court would not make the leaft.reply to him. (7) The 
fame reafons which convinced that age of the parricide 
ftill fubfift,aiid ought to carry the moft undoubted enidence 
to us ; namely, the very ciroumftance of the hidden difap- 
peara'nce of the princes from the Tower, and their appear- 
ance no where elfe. Every one faid, they have not efcaped 
from theitt uncle^ for he makes no fearcb after them i He has 
flat conveyed them elfeivhere : For it is his Dufnefs to declare fo, 
in order to reimve, the impuiai/on of murder from himfelf. He 
nevei' •would needlefsly Juhjehl himfelf to the itifamy and danger 
of being ejleetned a parricide, nmthmt acquiring the fecurity 
attending that crime. They loere in his ctfody; He is anfwer’- 
able for them : If he gives no account ef them^ as he has a plain 
inter ejl in their death, he mtijl, by every rule of common fetifoi 
be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ufurpatm, as <welt 
as his other . treacherous and cruel a^ons, makes no better be 
expeiledfrom him- ' He could not fay, with Cain, that he •was 
■ not his nephews' keeper. 'I his realoning, which was irre- 
fragable at die very firll, became every day ftronger, from 
Richard’s continued filcnce, and the general and total igno- 
rance of the place of thefe princes’ abode. Richard’s leigti 
lafted about two years beyond diis period } and furely he 
could not have found a better expedient for difappojntihg 
the earl of Richmond’s projefts, as well as juftifying his 
own character, than the producing of his nephews. (8) Jf 
it were neceffary, amidlt this blaze of evidence, to pro- 
duce proofs, which in any other cafe would haye been re- 
garded as confiderable, and would have carried great V^i- 
lidity with them, I might mention Digliton and Tyrrel’s. 
account of the tnlurder. This laft gentleman efpecially 
was not likely to fubjedt himfelf to the reproach of fo 
great a crime, by an impofture which it appears did not 
acquire him the favour of Henry. (9) The duke of York, 
being a boy of nine years? of age, could not have made 
his efcape without the afliftance of’ feme elder perfons. 
Would 'it - not have been their chief tjoncern inftantly to 

convey 
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-Tionvcy intelligence of fo great an event to his mother th'c 
queen dowager, to his aunt the dutchefs of Burgundy, 
and to the other friends of the family ? The dutchefs 
protcfled Slmncl ; a proje£l which, had it been fuccefs* 
ful, mufl; have ended in the crowning of Warwic, and 
the excluficyi of the duke of York ! This, among many 
other proofs, evinces that {he was ignorant of the efcape 
of that prince, which is impoffible had it been real. 
Oo) The total filence with regard to the perfons who 
aided him in his efcape, as alfo with regard to the place of 
his abode during more than eight years, is a fufficient 
proof of the impoflure. (ii) Perkin’s own account of 
his efcape is incredible and abfurd. He faid that'mur- 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill him and his 
brother : They perpetrated the crime againft his brother ; 
but took companion on him, and allowed him to efcape. 
T his account is contained in all the hillorians of that age. 
(ra) Perkin himfelf made a full confefBon of his im-» 
pofturc no lefs tlran three times 5 once when he furren- 
dered himfelf prifoner, a fecond time when he was fet in 
the Rocks at Cheapfide and Weftminftcr, and a third time, 
which carries undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gib- 
bet on which he was hanged. Not the leaft furmife that 
the oonfclTion had ever been procurcd.by torture : And 
fiurely the laft time he had nothing farther to fear. 
(13) Had not Henry been aflured that Perkin was a ridi- 
culous impoftor, dilavowed by the whole nation, he never 
would have allowed him to live an hour after he came into 
his power ; much lefs would he have twice pardoned him. 
His treatment of the innocent eail of Warwic, who in 
reality had no title to the crown, is a fulfieient confirma- 
tion of this reafoning. (14) We know with certainty 
whence the whole Impofture came, namely, from- the in- 
trigues of the dutchefs of Burgundy ; She had before 
acknowledged and fupported Lambert Simnel, an avowed 

« impoftor. It is remarkable that Mr. Carte, in order to 
preferve the weight of the dutchefs’s teftimony in favour 
of Perkin, fupprefles entirely this material fa£t: A ftrong 
effefl: of party prejudices, and this author’s defirg of black- 
ening Henry VII. whofe hereditary title to the crown was 
defective, (15) There never was at that time any evi’- 
dence or ihadow of evidence produced of Perkin’s identity- 
with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had difafpeared*. 
yvhen near nine yegrs of age, and Perkin did not appear.' 

till 
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till he was a maxi. Coxxld any one from his afpecl pre- 
tend then to be fure of the identity ? He had got fome 
ftorief concerning Richard’s childhood, and the court of 
Englatid : But all that it was neceflary for a boy of nine 
to remark or remember, was eafily fuggefted to him by 
the dutchefs of Burgundy, or Frion, Henry’s fccretary, 
or by any body that had ever lived at court. It is true, 
many perfons of note were at firft deceived; but the dif- 
contents againft; Henry’s government, and the general cn- 
thufiafm for the houfe of York, account fufficiently for 
this temporary delufion. Every body’s eyes were opened 
long before Perkin’s death. (i6) The circumftance of 
finding the two dead bodies in the reign of Charles II. 
is not fierely indifferent. They were found in tljc very 
place which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors, had 
alhgned as the place of interment of the young princes ; 
The bones correfponded, by tlieir fize, to the age of the 
princes ; The fecret and irregular place of their interment, 
not being in holy ground, proves that the boys had been 
fecrctly ihurdcred; And in the Tower no boys but thofe 
who ‘are very nearly related to the crown can be expofed 
to a violent death *. If we compare all thefe circumftances, 
we fliall find that the inference is juft and ftrong, that 
they were the bodies of Edward the Fifth and his bro- 
ther ; the very inference th-at was drawn at the time of 
the difeovery. 

Since the fublkaikn of this Hifory, Mr. Walpole has 
pubiyhed his Hiforic Doubts concerning Richard III, JVo- 
thing can be a Jlro/tger proof how ingenious and agreeable that 
gentlematis pen is, than his being able to mpke an inquiry con- 
cerning a remote point of Englfb hifory, an objehi of general 
eonverfaiioti. The foregoing note has been enlarged on account 
■^of that performance. * 


NOTE [N], p. 397. 

"D OT. Pari. 3 H, VIL n.( 17. The preamble is rc- 
markable, and fliows the ftate of the nation at that 
time.' “ The king, our fovereign lord, remembereth how 
‘i* ty our unlawful maintenances, giving of liveries, figns 
i*^and tojxens, retainders indentures, promifes, oaths, 
« writings, and other embraceries of his fubje£ls, untrue 
demdanings of Iheriffs in maldng pannejs; and. untrue 

‘'returns 
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returns by takinp; money, by juries, &c. the policy of 
' this nation is moft fubdued.” It muft indeed be con- 
fefied, that fuch a ftate of the country required gre^'t difi- 
cretionary power in the fovereign 5 nor will the- fame 
maxims of government fuit fuch a rude people, that may 
be proper Jn a more advanced ftage of fociety. The 
eiVablifhment of the Star-chamber, or the enlargement of 
its power in the reign of Henry VII, might have been as 
yyife as the abolition of it in that of Charles I. 


NOTE CO3, p- 400. 

•'T’HE duke of Northumberland bas lately printed a 
hbufehold book of an old earl of that family who 
lived at this time : The author has been favoured with 
the perufal of it ; and it contains many curious particu- 
lars, which mark the manners and way of living in that 
rude, not to fay barbarous, age 5 as well as the prices of 
commodities. I have cxtra£led a few of them from that 
piece, which gives a true pi^iure of ancient manners, and 
is one of the moll fingular monuments that Englilh an- 
tiquity affords us : For we may be confidmit, however 
rude the ftrokes, that no baron’s family was on a nobler 
or more fplendld footing. The family confifts of 166 
perfons, matters and fervants : Fifty-feven ftrangers arc 
reckoned upon every day: On the whole 223. Two- 
pence halfpenny are fuppofed to be the daily expence of 
each .for meat, drink, and firing. 1 his would make 3 
groat of our prefent money : Suppofing provifions be- 
tween three and four times cheaper, it would be equiva- 
lent to fourteen-pence : No great fum for a nobleman’s 
boufe-keeping ; efpe daily confidering, that the chief ex- 
pence of a family at that time confifted in meat and 
drink : For the fum allotted by the carl for his whole an- 
- jjual txpeiice is r 1 1 8 pounds feventcen fliillings and eight- 
pence i meat, drink, and firing cott 796 pounds eleven 
ihillings and two-pence, more than two tliirds of the 
whole ; In a modern family it is not above a tlrird, p. 157, 
■153, 159. The whole expcnce of the earl’s family is 
managed witii an exaflnefs that is very rigid, and, if we 
make no allowance for anciCnt manners, fuch^as msfy-o 
feem to border on an extreme ; infoinurh, that tiie num- 
ber of pieces which mutt be cut out of every quarter of 
'' , beef, 
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Wcf, mut|on, povk, veal, nay ftoek fifli and falmon, are 
determined, and muft be entered and accounted for by 
the di^rent clerks appointed for that purpofe : If a fer^i 
vartt b^abl'ent a day, his mefs is ftruck off : If he go on 
my lord’s bufmefs, board wages are allowed Kim, eight- 
pence a-day. for his journey in winter, five-pence in fumi 
mer : When he ftays in any place, two-pence' a-day are 
allowed him, befide the maintainance of his horfe. Some-* 
what above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every month 
throughout the year; and the wheat is eftiraated at five 
{hillings and eight-pence a quarter. Two Inyjdred 
and fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four fliil- 
lings a quarter : Two hoglheads are to be made 
of a quarter ; which amounts to about a bottle anti 
a third of beer a-day to each perfon, p, 4, and the 
beer will not be very itrong. One hundred and nine fat 
beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tidc, at thirteen (hil-t 
lings and four-pence a-picce; And twenty-four lean 
beeves to be bought at St. Helens at eight fliillings a-plece : 
Thefe are to be put into the pattures to feed } and are to ' 
ferve from Midfummer to Michaelmas which is cmife- 
quently the only time that the family eats ffelh beef : 
During all the reft of the year they live on falted meat, 
p. 5. One hundred and fixty gallons 6f muftaid are al- 
lowed in a year y which feems indeed requifite for the 
fait beef, p. 1 8. Six hundred and forty-feven flieep are 
allowed, at twenty-pence a-piece ; and thefe feem aJfo to 
be all eat falted, except between Lammas and Michael- 
mas, p. 5. .Only twenty-five hogs are allowed aj two 
fliillings a-piece; twenty-eight veals at twenty-pencej 
forty lambs at ten-pence or a Ihilling, p. 7. Thefe feem 
to be referved for ray lord’s table, or that of the upper 
fervants, called the knights’ taMc. The other fervants# 
as they cat falted meat alnioft: thiongh the whole year, and 
with few or no vegetables, had a very bad and unhealthy 
tliet ; So that there cannot be any thing more erroneous^ ^ 
than the magnificent ideas' formed of tie Roaji Beef ^ (JlJ 
En^and. We mull entertain as mean an idea of its 
cleanliuefsj Only feventy ells of linen at eight-pence an 
ell are annually allowed for this great family : No {heets 
w 5 re ufed : This linen was made into eight table-cloths 
fer iijy lord’s table ; and one tabk-cloth fot the knights^ 
p. td. ‘This lall, I fuppofe,. was waflied only once a 
inoiich. Only forty {hillings are. allowed for Wailung 
tli^oughout the whole year j and mo*tt df it (ceros cX|r 
• pended 
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pended on the linen belonging to the chapel. T^ic clrink“> 
itig, however, was tolerable, namely, ten tons and two 
haglhcads of Gafeogny wine, at the rate of fovir -pounds 
tliirtecn {hillings and four-pence a ton, p. 6 . Only ninety- 
one dozen of candles for the whole year, p. 14- I he fa- 
mily rofe at fix in the morning, dined at ten, and fupped 
at four in the afternoon : The gales were all flrut at nine, 
and no farther ingrefs or egrefa permitted, p. 314. 318. 
My lord and lady have fet on their table, for breakfafl: at 
feven o’clock in the morning, a quart of beer } as much 
wincj, two ]7icces of fait fill), fix red-herrings, four white 
ones, or a diflr of fprats. In llelh days half a chync of 
mnUon, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75. Mafs is 
ordered to be faid at fix o’clock, in order, fays the houfe- 
hold-book, that all my lord’s fervants may rife early, 
p. 170. Only twenty-four fires are allowed, befide the 
kitchen and hall, and moft of thefe have only a peck of 
coals a-day allowed them, p. pp. After Lady-day no fires 
permitted in the rooms, except half-fires in my lord’s and 
ildy’s, and lord Picrcy’s and the nurfery, p. loi. It is to 
be obferved that my lord kept lioufe in Y orklhire, where 
there is certainly much cold weather after Lady-day. 
Eighty chalders of coals, at four fliillings and two-pence a 
chalder, fulfices throughout the whole year ; and bccaufe 
coal will not burn without wood, fays the houfehold- 
book, fixty-four loads of great wood arc alfo allowed, at 
twelve pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates 
were not then ufed. Here is an Article. If is devifed 
that from henceforth m capons to be bought but onlj for my 
lorcVs own mefs, and that the faid capons JJjall be bought for 
two-pence a-piecc, lean, and fed in the poultry ; and tna/ler 
chamberlain and the Jlewards be fed with capons, if there be 
grangers fitting with them, p. 102. Pigs are to be bought 
at threc-peucc or a groat a-piece : Geefe at the fame price : 
Chickens at a halfpenny : Hens at two-pence, and only 
for the above-mentioned tables. Here is another article. 
hem, it is thought good that no plovers be bought at no feafon 
hut only in Chriftmas and principal feafls, and my lord to be 
ferved therewith, and his board-efid, and none ether, and to be 
bought for a penny a-piece, or a pienny halfpenny at mojl, p. 1 03 . 
'Woodcocks are to be bought at the fame price. Par- 
tridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Pheafants a {hillings 
peacocks the fame, p. 106. My lord keeps only'twenty- 
'feven horfes in his liable at Itis own charge : His upper 
'fervants have ailovilance for raaiotaining theiy own horfes, 



^’hefe horfes are, 'fix gentle horfes aS they arc? 
called, 'af hay and hard meat throughout tlie whole yearv 
four |.Ki^Ireys, three . hobbies aijd nags, 'three fmnpter 
horfes^fix horfes for tliofe fervaiits to 'yehom my lord' 
furuifiKs a horfe, two fumpter horfes ihore, and three mill 
horfes, two. for carrying the , com, and one for grinding 
it ; . whence we may infer, that mills, either water or wind 
mills, were then unknown s at >leaft very-tare : Befides 
thefc, there are feven great trotting horfes for the chariot 
or waggon. He allows a peck of oats a-day, befides 
loaves made of beans, feir his principal horfes : dr^ats 
at twenty-pence, the beans at two {hillings a quarter. 
The load of hay is at two {hillings and eight-pence. 
When my lord is on a journey he carries thirty-fix horfe- 
men along with him 5 together with bed and other ac- 
commodation, p. 157. The inns, it feems, could afford 
nothing tolerablff.-" My lordpaOss^thoyear-in three coun- 
try-feats, all in^ Yorkihire, Wryfel, Leckenfield, and 
Topclyffe •, but he has furniture only for one. He carries 
-every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utenfils, all which we may conclude were fo coarfo, that 
they could not be fpoilt by the carriage. Yet feventeen 
carts and one waggon fuflices for the whole, p. 391. One 
cart fuffices for all his kitchen utenfils, cooks' beds, See. 
p. 388. One remarkable circumftance is, that he has 
eleven priefts in his houfe, befides feventeen perfons, 
chanters, muficians, &c. belonging to his chapel : Yet he 
has only two cooks for a family of 223 perfons, p. 325 
Their meals were certainly drefled in the flovenly majiner 
of a {hip’s company. It is amufing to obferve the pom- 
pous and even royal ftyle alTumed by this Tartar chief : 
he does not give any orders, though only for the right 
making of roullard, but it is introduced with this pre- , 
amble, li feemeth good to us and our council. If we co'nfider 
the magnificent and elegant manner in which the V ene- 
tian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the pro- 
gvefs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts,* 
we {hall not wonder that they confidered the ultrarnoun- 

taine nations as barbarous. The Flemilh alio feem to have 

• 

’*• In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 388. 
But I fuppofe that the two f#'vants called, in p. 325, groom 
the larder, and child of the fcnllcrj'J are, in p. 388; epm- 
prehended in the number of cooks. 

much 
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much excelled the Englifh and even the French. S Yet the 
call is fometimes not deficient in generofity : H® p^ys^ 
for inftance, an annual penfion of a groat a-ycj;yj5to my 
lady of Walfingham, for her intereft in Ileave^i j thd 
fame fum to the holy blood at Hales, p, 337. No' men- 
tion is any where made of plate } but only of the hiring 
of pcwter'veffcls. The fervants feem all to have bought 
their own clothes from their wages. 
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